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Art. I. Speech of the Right Hon. William Windham, inght 
House of Commons, May 26, 1809, on Mr Curwen’s Bill, ul 
* better securing the Independence and Purity of Parliament, + 


* by preventing the procuring or obtaining of Seats by corrupt 
* Practices.’ 8vo. pp. 43. Londons 1810, 


W: do not often detain our readers with an examination 
speeches delivered in Parliament; as, even where 

seems ground torely on their authenticity, the occasion 

popular, and the controversial tone which they naturally assu 

seems to render them unfit vehicles for general arid corm 

sive discussion, and even unfair exponents of the genui 

ments of their authors. There are various considerati 

ever, which induce us to make an exception of the 

now: before us. ; 

The subject is the great and perpetually interesting ome 
RerormM—in the broadest and most comprehensive sense whi 
that term can politically bear :—Not parliamentary reform only, 
—but every species of change, innovation or attempt at improve- 
ment, in our political system, that can be brought about inten 
tionally, and by legislative authority. It is nothing less than the 
general policy of all such attempts, that is discussed in the work 
before us ;—and discussed, not upon the narrow ground of the 
bill immediately in question, or of any limited or temporary con- 
sideration whatever,—but upon general, and often even on ab- 
stract principles of moral and political science. 

Such are the attractions of the subject ;—and, second only to 
them, are those which aré held out by the name and the charac- 
ter of the author. The little piece before us, is not only the 
work. of gne of the finest geniuses, and most honourable men 
that the wosld ever saw, but it is almost the latest memorial b 
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which his ‘splendid talents onda t themselves 
to be remembered. The age h has ‘the eclipse of 
the antient splendour and independence. » seems also to 
belthat in which the Heroic Race of Eng 

come extinct and to perish. The mighty minds of Burke and Fox, 
and Pitt and Nelson, have been withdrawn,:in our own times, 
from the degraded scene of our affairs ; and almost the last star 
in that great constellation set at the death of Mr Windham ;—a 
death which has deprived his country of its most perfect model 
of a Gentleman, and left friends and enemies to deplore that ge- 
nerous and romantic gallantry of feeling, which gave a certain 
chivalrous clevaticn to all. his views and actions ;—those beautiful 
accomplishments which embellished the whole society in which 
he lived,—that fine and graceful wit, which fascinated those who 


a most adverse to his principles, and bound, as with a spell, 


very men who were most aware of its seductions,—that high- 

tempered honour and unsullied purity which were never question- 

ed even by the calumniating zealots of reform, and emerged un- 

spotted even from their monstrous alliance with the creatures of 

ruption. A better opportunity, we hope, will soon arise, for 

mpting to delineate the intellectual character of this extraor- 

y person. But it is not without its use, even at present, 

ell a little upon some of its most singular features ;—on 

trange opposition which seemed occasionally to subsist be- 

is genius and his opinions—his principles and his preju- 

t is an act, indeed, of essential justice to the public, to 

to counteract any errors that may have been spread a- 

r the sanction of that respected name ;—to prescribe 

an admiration, which can only be carried to excess 

it confounds his character and his accomplishments with his 

‘tenets ;—and, above all, to unmask the mean arts of those priests 

of corruption, who would trick out their idol in his mantle, and 

shield themselves behind the authority of one, who was not their 

bitterest enemy only because he could not be persuaded to believe 

in their iniquities,——who, of all the men that ever lived in the 

world of politics, viewed public profligacy, and every sort of 
baseness, with the greatest loathing and abhorrence. 

Such are the grounds on which we venture to discuss the tract 
now before us; containing, we have every reason to believe, from 
internal evidence, as well as from the various accounts that have 
reached us, a very accurate report of one of Mr Windham’s 
latest and most celebrated speeches. Indeed, we apprehend, 
there cannot be any doubt that he corrected it, or, in other 
words, wrote it almost entirely himself, from recent recollection, 
assisted by the very scanty notes of the newspaper reporters ;—a 

circumstance 
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, ine respect,—both because we 
have thereby specimen of the oratory of so 
great a speaker, t every way worthy of his powers,— 
and because we are likewise furnished with a full statement, in 
the words chosen by himself, of the arguments which the most 
powerful enemy of reform could urge against it, in the most ge- 
neral form of that important question. 

Although it is by no means our intention to discuss at large 
the bill of Mr Curwen, it is yet necessary, in order to under- 
stand this speech, that we should give some little account of the 
origin and destiny of that celebrated measure. ‘The sale of seats 
in Parliament, which had long been a matter of universal noto-~ 
riety,—which Mr Pitt, in the reforming period of his life, had 
denounced, both in speeches and resolutions, in the most unmeas 
sured terms,—which petitions, from all parts of the empire, i ' 
compared to the ordinary transactions of traffic,—had been foréed. 
upon public observation, in a more specific form, in the course of 
some discussions in the House ef Commons during the session 
before the last ; for it was then distinctly admitted and avowed,’ 
by different parliamentary leaders, and by persons actually in 
highest offices, as well as by others who had formerly filled t 
Two cabinet ministers were indeed proved to have engag 
some bargains of this description; and neither they nor 
friends made any attempts to deny the charge. The matteryw: 
treated as #f they had been accused of oecasionally dri 
excess, or of using certain profane expletives in their 
tion,—acts, in themselves, no doubt reprehensible, an 
them even forbidden by the Divine law, as well as pu 
our own ; but yet, so commonly practised by persons of # 
rank, and generally supposed to be so indifferent to the puvwg 
welfare, that few men, when accused of them, would think if @ 
necessary to make any defence. The individuals in question, 
therefore, contented thethselves with saving nothing; and the 
House of Commons, without exactly couttenancing the prac- 
tices, and indeed expressing, though very gently, a verbal and 
decent disapprobation, determined, by its vote, that no one could | 
be punished, or even formally censured, for what everybody knew | 
was constantly going on,—and all who had the means, or the oc~' 
casion, were understood to have practised. 

This decision, however, gave offence toa great many persons of 
sound constitutional views; and while they regretted that such an 
apparent sanction should have been extended to acts highly im- 
proper in themselves,—and not the less dangerous for being so 
universal,——they considered the danger to be materially increased, 
by the open“and undisguised shape which it now assumed,—and 
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thought it clear, that the acteiiame fe /pernicious, 


when thus avowed and tlefended. Some fovision, there- 
fore, they imagined, was called for, in-or to declare the 
érimiuality of proceedings, upon the precise character of which, the 
recent decision had thrown, or seemed to throw, so much doubt ; 
and to protect, or restore, the purity of our representation, in so 
far as it was impaired by transactions of that nature. Mr Cur- 
weh’s bill, accordingly, was introduced with these views, and 
met, at first, with the general support of the persons alluded to 5 
for it went directly to the evil complained of, prohibiting the pur- 
chase and sale of seats under severe penalties ;—rendering it no 
easy matter to elude the prohibition ;—and superadding the oath 
of the representative, with respect to the mode of his introduc- 
tion into Parliament,—accompanied by the usual guards against 


ury. 
ee ministers perceived the general favour which this bill was 


gaining; and were likewise, it may be presumed, alarmed, in no 
small degree, by the manly and constitutional language which the 
occasion called forth from the speaker. It was difficult, however, 
tly to justify the practice in question, when actually brought 
discussion ; and as it was by no means their inténtion seri- 

to declare war against it, they seem to have thought it the 

it skilful policy merely not to defend, or, at the utmost, to 

© hint a blame, ’——to discountenance, or rather to show that Par- 
id not countenance, the sale of seats,—te leave the mat- 

ort, as if no one had brought it forward,—to do away 

sant recollections of the Session, as connected with this 

d, by a kind of act of oblivion, to restore things to 

te in which they would have remained, had the question 

t been agitated, and the conduct of the two mmisters, much 


® as it might have been known, had never been formally mention- 


« 


ed. Upon this principle, accordingly, those experienced tacti- 
ciags proceeded. They yielded, at first, to the sense of the 
House aud of the country, and allowed Mr Curwen’s bill to pro- 
ceed. But they did more ;—they took rather too kind a part in 
its progress, and altered it so completely by ‘ amendments,’ that 
it was absolutely changed at nursing 3 and all men marvelled how 
the real parent continued to own it. Indeed, it was so very a 
‘changeling, that he could not find a featute whereby to recog- 
nize it; and there were not wanting those who observed, that he 
seemed so resolved to have a bill of some kind, as not to be very 


anxious what it was like,—just as antient husbands, who long for 


heirs, are oftentimes not very curjous in ascertaining the pedi- 
gree of their children. Be this 2s it may, the bill, as amended, 
was-opposed by almost all its original supporters,and pushed 
i through 
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On the meri law, as it finally stood, it is not our, in- 
tention to make any general observation ; but there is one 
tion, which enters too deeply into the principle of all such probibi- 
tory enactments, nat to be entitled to some share of our attention, 
even in a general and argumentative discussion ; and this is, that, 
unless very cautiously framed, they run the risk of aggravating, 
instead of removing, the disorder, and making the King’s mini- 
sters the sole agents of corruption, and the court party the sole 
gainers by it,—instead of adding strength to the country, by put- 
ting down corruption altogether. To perceive the extent of this 
hazard, it is only necessary td consider a little how the fact stands, 
At present, seats are exchanged for various equivalents ;—some 
for money, others for prefeement, others for titles. Take a 
the currency of money in this market, and the seats must cite 
be given away for nothing, or be exchanged for the other equiva 
lents—places, honours, &c.; and, 2s ¢hese are all in the hands 
of the ministers, to the ministers must all the seats be sold, which 
shall not be given away out of mere love and favour. Nor isgi 
possible to prevent this traffic; for it will be forced, by the o 
ation of the law itself, into a shape that must elude all the 
in the statute-book. A nobleman, having the disposal of a 
rough, can no longer either give his seats to rich men of inde- 
pendent principles, who pay a price, or to the treasury foriaiges 
tain stipulated reward in jobs, titles, or places; but hec 
put in creatures of the court, or creatures of his own, 
vote as the minister directs; and the minister, having@i 
and ears about him, must perceive how much he owes this 
friend ; so that he will probably give him what he asks, or rai 
a part of what he is always asking ; and, if he does not, a signi- 
ficant hint may refresh his memory. No statute can reach such 
an understanding 5 and thus the rigorous prevention of sale will 
only throw so many more votes into the hands of goyernment. 
A few seats, hitherto sold to opposition members, may be given 
to the same persons for nothing; but, whoever used to derive a 
revenue from this trafic, which he cannot, or will not, be con- 
tent to sacrifice, must either go to the treasury with his wares, 
or, if he is too independent to do such a thing, he must dispose 
of his borough-interest, (which, arising frem property, must be 
saleable, in spite of any law that can be made touching elections), 
and the purchaser will then drive the bargain with government. In 
short, government will be the only merchant, none other havin 
any of the coin which goes in this market; and, of course, it 
will enjoy a monopoly. ” 
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We confess, that this view 
great attention. Indeed, we are not awa’ 
sure,can be defended against such an argu t ‘was repeat- 
edly. urged, and with much ability, even when the bill had re- 
ceived so many alterations that its inefficacy was more to be ap- 
prehended than any mischief it could create ; and a motion was 
archly made, and even pressed to a division, for altering the title 
of the act, and calling it ‘ An act for the better securing the 
power of the Crown in the Commons House of Parliament, 
by vesting in the Lords Commissioners of his Majesty’s Trea- 
sury the monopoly of seats in the said House.’ Nor were 
the worthy persons, who introduced the bill, insensible to 
the force of such considerations. ‘They admitted the mea- 
sure to be exceptionable, if it was to stand single; but they 
off@fed it as part of a system of laws for restoring the pu- 
rity of elections: and having, in the first instance, prohibited 
the sale of seats by borough-patrons, they proposed afterwards 
to take steps for more effectually preventing the sale of votes at 
elections, and even to limit the numbers of rotten boroughs, by a 
general parliamentary reform. ‘Tous, we will own, such an ex- 
nation is by no means a satisfactory answer. For we desire to 
the Parliament reformed, chiefly, if not entirely, that a barrier 
y be raised against the overgrown power of the Crown; and, 


to begin a set of measures leading to such a reform, with one 


goes directly to increase the power of the Crown, seems 

ogether absurd and preposterous. Nay, though it may 

ded to follow it up with other measures of an opposite 

é:, still the evil done by the first step is certain, while 

redy may never be administered. ‘The measure for in- 

creasing the power of the Crown is sure to be carried,—the sub- 

sequent plans are very likely to be rejected; so that the reformer 

wit! most probably find himself caught in a trap, as it were, in 

rather a whimsical situation; and not the less whimsical, that the 

trap had been of his own making, though his enemies may have 
helped him to lay the bait. 

Sach seems to have been the-more rational view of the mea- 
sure introduced by Mr Curwen, and newmodelied, in an,unpre- 
cedented manner, by the King’s ministers. But it was by no means 
upon grounds like this, that Mr Windham, its most powerful an- 
tigonist in all its stage’, opposed it. He boldly denied the whole 
assumptions, whether in point of fact or of principle, on which 
i's advocates proceeded. » Without stopping tor a moment to in- 
quire, whether the bill would augmenc or restrain the power of 
the Crown,—withoutyghrowing away one thought upon ihe ques- 
tion of its efficacy onjifitility,—he denied that its objgcts were jus« 
tifiable, maintained, that the practices which it struck at, were 
‘<6 ‘ ‘ neither 
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»per, Band then ugged his general and 
gainst every thing which related to par- 
liamentary re © him, it would have been no reason for 
rejecting the bill, to i alia? that it was nugatory; for the more 
wide it went of its mark, it was in his eyes the more harmless. 
Neither was it any argument in its favour, to prove that seats 
were sold ‘ like stalls in a cattle-market,’ to use the language of 
the reformers ; for he held, that there was no earthly reason why 
they should not. Nor, in arguing whether they ought or ought 
not to be so disposed of, would he listen to such topics as we 
have been touching, and weigh the effects of that traffic upon the 
independence of Parliament ; for he could see nothing corrupt in 
such bargains. He found no reason for excluding public trusts 
in general from the market. Men might discharge the duties_6f 
them, after obtaining them by purchase, as faithfully, if not qiiite 
so ably, as if they took them by a higher title; and at any rate 
other trusts, of as pure a nature as that of popular representation, 
being notoriously matter of commerce, he could not discover any 
pretence for drawing the line here. ‘The patronage of seats, being 
an influence arising from property, he was for allowing it to be i= 
posed of like the other fruits of property ; and then came the swe 
ing argument, that the constitution is good enough—the Hous 
Commons sufficiently well adapted to its objects; and that, 
there is little or no temptation to change its structure, S05 the : 
is a positive risk in seeking unknown results, by trying a 
ae upon it. Such were the grounds on which Mit 
am, in perfect consistency, it must be admitted, with his’ 
political creed, opposed the measure in question ; and such, 
few words, is the substance of the speech with which we ate 
bout to make our readers more minutely acquainted. Even ffom 
the preceding short summary of the topics which it embraces, 
may be perceived how distinctly this speech is marked with his 
characteristic frankness and boldness,—his fair, open dealing ta- 
wards his adversaries,—and his utter contempt of conseq uences, 
and, among others, of the dangers of misrepresenta tion,— 
carelessness about popular opinion, or rather his distrust, 
ven dislike of popularity. 
Mr Windham sets out with declaring his very decide: 
that the law in question * is a measure ill-timed, ja i 
* founded upon false views, false facts, and false assumpt ions; 
* culated to produce no good in the firs! jastance, and tiable 
® likely to Jead to the most serious miscuiefs in Hutte aed 
then sets himself about examining the fundamental assumpti 
wpon which it rests, that the transactions jipant to be prohib! 
are ia themselves corrupt ; and he says, us open the plead 
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§ ings * by stating the case.’ Bat, ins he pro« 
ceeds to something very different. He d one so 
very favourable, that it proves little or not either way. He 
supposes a most respectable person to have acquired great influ« 
ence in a borough from his property, his connexions there, and 
the money which be has spent lawfully and honourably,—as in 
his family expenses;—in purchases of land yielding a small reve- 
nue,—in contesting or securing the franchises of the electors ; 
and he imagines this gentleman to offer the minister his influence, 
at the next election, in favour of a friend of that government, 
§ with which he has always acted in and out of office,’ because 
he has £ believed them, in his conscience,’ the fittest of ministers. 
He wants nothing for himself ; but it is fair that he should re- 
ceive a certain sum ‘ towards replacing, in part,’ the heavy ex- 
pé@nses to which he has been put in the fair and lawful ways above 
described, The miinister, again, has, most fortunately, a young 
friend, ‘ a man of most extraordinary promise, with his whole 
* mind turned to public business, and likely to become, in time, 
§ one of the greatest ornaments and supports of the country.” Ag 
such, he proposes him to the borough patron ; and ventures to eny 
gage, that the young man’s father will cheerfully ‘ advance the sum’ 
Givi * All this,’ says Mr Windham, * I am taught to un- 
derstand, ig grossly corrupt, much in the same way as any act 
$ of peculation or embezzlement.’ And he then tries to find 
fith which of the three parties the corrupt or criminal intention 
whether with the minister, the seller, or the buyer.’ With 
st, howeyer, no blame can lye, except in as far as the o- 
are guilty. He only acts as the go-between, and brings 
#hem together. He can only be criminal, in so far as they meet 
for some improper purpose: he therefore asks wherein. their 
guilt consists ? 

Now, we do think that he has pué his case—with great skill no 
doubt, but with the skill of an advocate. He has chosen it so, 
and thrown in such a crowd of circumstances—some essentially 
varying it from the case in hand, all of them tending to mislead 
us in favour of the transaction—that it is pretty clear we cannot 
safely decide the question on his showing. He has taken an in- 
stance which may happen once in qa hundred times; and the o- 
ther ninety and nine may be 0 very bad, as to justify a general 
inference as to the class to which the whole hundred belong, 
and, of consequence, so yery bad as to call for a general pro- 


hibition, 
* Where a tech Illusion is intended, the speaker or writer a* 


should be somewh accurate. * Opening the pleadings, * is 
eextainly like any thimg rather than stating the case, 
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hibition,» ting ‘this one rare instance, or making 
any exception” p favour. With but a very small share of 
the ingenuity that distinguished that superior person, cases might 
be put so plausibly, as to shake the very foundations of morality, 
and undermine the whole system of positive law, provided only 
that we agree to take those cases for the whole scaffolding, as it 
were, of our reasonings, and not go beyond their limits. Let 
us try. 

A candidate meets one of his electors, who tells him that 
their political opinions coincide; that he believes him, in his 
conscience, to be the fittest man in the world to represent the 
borough ; that he is therefore ready to give his voice for him. 
But, really, he has paid a high price for the house whicn gives 
him a vote; the expenses of repairs are heavy; and he has, at 
the moment, no less than three Jawsuits arising out of the pur- 
chase ; and so, towards in part replacing the sums thus expend- 
ed, he requests the worthy candidate will assist him with so ma- 
ny pounds; to which he accedes. All this sounds very inno- 
cent; yet it is an act of Bribery, subjecting beth parties to se- 
vere penalties, and justly reprobated by right.thinking men, how- 
ever frequently it may be practised. It belongs to the same clagi 
with another and more ordinary case, which every man of ho 
nour feels to be a disgracefy! trinsaction, viz. the open sale ofa 
vote for money to the highest bidder, whatever be his character, 
and however dangerous his principles in the voter’s eyes. 

There is scarcely a crime, indeed, which might not 
liated by the -inyention of such cases as we have bee 
dering: but the moralist and the legislator can look 
the general result, and to the majority of cages; and censijre 
and punish, not only the most offending ones, but alsowthe 
stray stork which chances to be found in evil company. We 
must, then, in the outset, recollect, that to the same class with 
the case put by Mr Windham, belongs the other case of a 
base-born, sordid Jew, devoid of all principle but that of seck- 
ing his own gains, who, having a somewhat longer head than 
his brethren, as he has acquired a heavier purse, disdains to con- 
fine himself to the petty gains of usury, or of clipping and sweat 
ing the currency of the realm, but launches out into wholesale 
borough speculations, and, by every species of corruption to 
which money drawn from the lowest sources can lead the way, 
obtains an influence over so many elections, that he ,1n, by sell- 
ing half his seats, replace his cash with a handsome profit, and 
barter the rest for jobs, contracts, knighthood, or the pecrage it- 
self. ‘The supporters of Mr Curwen’s BilDhad evidently as good 
3 right to suppose such a case, as thei saries had to put the 
gne more creditable to human nature. e much fear, the facg 
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bore them better out ; but, if they were wat f putting it, 
there is an end of the argument ; and as a st desire to 
see so vile a practice, and one so hurtful to thescommunity, ef- 
fectuaily checked, the only possible objection to the bill which is 
framed with this view, must be found in some such argument 
as we have formerly stated, to prove that mischiefs of a still 
worse nature than those complained of would arise from it, and 
that, until other reforms shall be effected, this would be a change 
for the worse. 

Mr Windham proceeds to defend the sale of public trusts ; 
and this he does by instances. He mentions the seats in the 
parliaments of Paris, where, he contends, as many just and sound 
judgments were delivered, and as _— a number of the best 
lawyers formed as in the courts of this country, filled as they are 
with judges who never purchased their ermine. The church, the 
army, and certain law-offices in this country, are quoted with a 
similar view : and he thus continues— 

* We have still, therefore, to look for the ground on which either 
the buyer or the seller, in such a transaction as that above stated, is 
.to be represented as being a man morally corrupt. In fact, if their 
proceeding is corrupt, it will be difficult, or, as I should say, utterly 
“ampossible, to stop there, and not to go on and declare corrupt the 
very influence itself, by which they are enabled to carry into effect 
this corrupt bargain. If the buying and selling be corrupt, it can 
only be so for reasons, which will make it corrupt to have the com- 

-which is capable of being so bought and sold. This is the 
tof the grievance, as, it must be confessed to be, the true 
im which to apply the remedy. So long as there are persons 
i fituation to say, l can make an offer of a seat in Parliament, 
sd long will there be persons to treat with them for that object, and 
so long will means be found, for commuting in some, way or other 
the influence so possessed, for considerations valuable to the posses- 
sor. ‘The only effectual way will be to get rid of the influence alto- 
gether. ‘To make it penal for any one to have such goods in hise 
possession. This the honourable mover may be assured is the use 
that will be made of his measure (nay it is the just and legitimate 
use) by those, who do not scruple now to oppose it, because they 
ike to argue the question both ways, to be ready for either event ; 
and may think, possibly, that more is to be gained by procuring the 
rgjection of it, and by the ground thereby laid for raising a clamour 
against Parliament, than they can hope for from the argument and 
the authority which it will furnish, towards subverting the greater 
yart of the influence, which property is.now allowed to retain. 

‘ 1 know how prompt the answer to this will be, and how triumph- 
antly I shall be told, no two things can be more remote from 
each other, than th ce of property,—the just, wholesome, 

_ legitimate influence perty, and the sale of scats.—But let 
Us 
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@"presentibusiness, we are arguing through. 
out upon and that it is of the nature of principle, 
to unite things the most various and opposite in their individual 
forms and circumstances. It is not a question, how far things may 
be distinguished ; but how far those, which are naturally distin- 
guished, may be assimilated and made one. Those who can make 
no distinction between an offence against the bribery laws, by giv- 
ing money to a particular voter, Qnd the sale of a seat, can hardly 
be expected to distinguish between the sale of a seat, and sucha 
use of influence as will give them the seat to sell. , 

*‘ Tamas well aware as another, that there is much influence 
which, though ultimately to be traced to property, is so remote from 
its primary source, has been so changed in the gradations which it 
has passed through, has been so improved by successive graftings, 
as to retain little or nothing of its original character,—of the harsh- 
ness and acerbity of the parent stock. The case is the same as with 
that passion in our nature, which, though too gross to be named, is 
often the source of every thing most delicate and sentimental ; which, 
as the poet describes, 

through some certain strainers well refin’d 

Ts gentle love, and charms all woman-kind. 
All, in these instances, that property may have done, is to have 
given to virtue the means of acting, and the opportunity of display- 
ing itself ; to have furnished the instrument without which its ener. 
gies must have been useless, and to have erected the stage without 
which it would have remained unknown. I am under no apprehen- 
sions for the fate of influence of this sort. .My honourable 
and others, notwithstanding the operation of this bill, will be; 
liberty, I trust, to lay out their thousands in acts of beneficene 
bounty, in building bridges, or endowing hospitals, in relievng™the 
wants or advancing the fortunes of the indigent and meritorious. 
They may still enjoy, together with all the heartfelt satisfaction, all 
the influence which will naturally arise from property so employed— 

Him portion’d maids, apprentic’d orphans blesi, 

The young who labour, and the old who rest. 

* But is this the only way in which property exerts its powers? . Is 
it always taken in this finer form of the extract or essence? is it 
never exhibited in the substance? It is here that the comparison 

‘ will begin, and that the question will be asked ; which the advocates 
of this bill, who do not mean it to extend to the abolition of the in- 
fluence of property, will do well to be prepared to answer; How, 
it the sale of a seat or any commutation of services connected with 
such an object be gross corruption, can we tolerate the influence 
which property gives, in biassing the minds of those who are to give 
their votes? How a landlord, for instance, should have any more 
influence over his own tenants, than oy@i@hose of another man? 
How a large manufacturer should be a wing to the poll more 
of hisown workmen, than of these e¢ in the service of his 
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neighbour ? How an opulent manof any wsrending his 
fortune in a borough town, should be able t “of his influence 
among the smaller tradesmen ; or be at liberty to‘hint to his baker 
or his butcher, that, laying out every week such a sum with them, 
as he does, he expects that they should oblige him by giving a vote 
to his friend, Mr Such-a-One, at the next election? If all this is 
not corrupts upon the principles gn which we are now arguing, I 
know not what is. What has money spent with tradesmen, or work 
given to manufacturers, or farms let to tenants, to do with the in- 
dependent exercise of their right, and the conscientious discharge of 
their duty, in the election of a member to serve them in Parliament ? 
A fine idea truly, that their decision in the choice of a representa- 
tive is to be influenced by the consideration of what is best for their 
separate and private interest ! or that persons, the advocates of puri- 
ty, and who will hear of nothing but strict principle, should attempt 
to distinguish between the influence which engages a man’s vote by 
the offer of a sum of money, and that which forbids the refusal of 
it, under the penalty of loss of custom or loss of work, or of the 
possession of that on which his wife and family must depend for their 
bread? I shall be curious to hear in what manner, not the advo- 
cates of this bill, but the advocates for the principles on which this 
bill is enforced, will defend themselves against these questions ; and 
be able to show, that while it is gross corruption, gross moral de- 
pravity, in any one who possesses such influence, to connect his own 
mterest with the use of it, even though he should not use it impro- 
perly, it is perfectly innocent to create that influence by the means 
cribed? Or, on the other hand, if such means are not law- 
w the influence of property is to continue, such as it has at 
es subsisted in practice, and been at all times considered as 
lawfully subsisting? It is indifferent to me, which side of the alter- 
native they take ; but Jet them be well aware that such is the alter- 
native to which they will be reduced; and that if they contend ge- 
nerally, as is now done, that such and such things are corrupt, be- 
cause they admit the consideration of interest in matters,which ought 
to be exclusively decided on principles of duty, it is in vain for them 
hereafter to contend that any man has a right to influence his tenauits, 
er tradesmen, or workmen, by any ether means at least than those 
by which he may equally influence the tenants, tradesmen, or work- 
men of: any other person; that is to say, by his talents or by his 
virtues, by the services which he may have done, and the gratitude 
he may. have inspired. _ 

* When I look therefore to the moral qualities of these acts, ag 
independent of and antecedent to positive law, I am at a less to find 
what it is, either on the score of principle or of authority, that de- 
termines them to be corrupt, or that enables us, if they are corrupt, 
to exempt from th tence of Corruption nine tenths of the 
influence, which h been supposed to be attached, and le- 
gitimately attached, rty, and which, for aught that at pro- 
" sent 
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sent appearsy? there is no intention of taking away.’ Speech, 

7-11. “Skat 
> We have given this long extract, both because’ it contains an 
admirable specimen of Mr Windham’s unrivalled style in speake 
ing, and because it offers at once to our view the whole gist of 
his argument. Our answer is very short. We condemn the ab- , 
uses which throw the nomination of seats into the hands of bo- | 
rough-patrons ; and we think that the most important and bene- 
ficial of all reforms would be that which should prevent the ex- 
ercise of this power. ‘fo us, therefore, and to those who think 
with us upon the question of reform, it is no sort of argument 
for the sale of. seats, to contend that such a transference is no 
worse than the possession of the property transferred ; and to re- 
mind us, that he who objects to men selling their influence, must 
be against their haying it to sell. We are against their having it 
to sell: and, 2s to what is here cousidered as the necessary ine 
fluence of ‘property over elections, we sltould, for want of bet- 
ter language, refer to a part of the very passage above quoted, 
for a description of the legitimate, harmless, and even beneficial 
use of property, even as connected with elections; and for tracing 
the line which separates this from the employment of property, 
directly to purchase parliamentary influence. Some there are, no 
doubt, who would lament any influence which wealth may give 
in elections ; and who would only desist from attempts to pre- 
vent it altogether, from knowing their impossibility. ‘To them 
the arguments of Mr Windham must come with still less wei 
but almost all men will admit, that some line is to be drawn 
that the influence allowed to be conferred by property shoul 
confined-to that which is essential to its use and enjoyment ;— 
and that penalties should be opposed, when it is directly applied 
to the purchase of votes, perhaps the only case in which the law 
can interfere vindictively, without introducing far greater evils 
than those which it seeks to remedy. 

To those who are already familiar with the facts and the rea- 
sonings that bear upon this great question, these brief sugges- 
tions will probably be suflicient ; but there are many to whom 
the subject will require a little more xplanation ; and for whose 
use, at all events, the argument must be a little more opened up 
and expanded. . 

If men were perfectly wise and virtuous, they would stand in 
no need either JF ierecionalet or of representatives ; and, there~ 
fore, if they do need them, it is quite certain that their choice 
will not be influenced by copsiderations ty or wisdom alone. 
We may assume it as an axiom, ther wever the purists 
may be scandalized, that, even in poli ions, some other 

; feelings 
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feelings will necessarily have play ; and that\passiohs, ‘and preju- 
dices, and personal interests, will always interfere, to a greater 
or a less extent, with the higher dictates of patriotism and phi- 
lanthropy. Of these sinister motives, individual interest, of 
course, is the strongest and most steady ; and wealth, being its 
most common and appropriate object, it is natural to expect that 
the possession of property must beftow some political influence. 
The question, therefore, is, whether this influence can ever be 
safe or tolerable—and whether it be possible to mark the limits at 
which it becomes so pernicious as to justify legislative coercion. 
Now, we are so far from «hinking, with Mr Windham, that there 
is no room for any distinction in this matter, that we are inclined, 
on the whole, to be of opinion, that what we would term the 
natural and inevitable influence of property in elections, is not 
only safe, but salutary; while its artificial and corrupt influence 
is among’ the most pernicious and reprehensible of all political 
abuses. ; 

The natural influence of property is that which results sponta- 
neously from its ordinary use and expenditure, in the ways spe- 
cified by Mr Windham, in the passage already cited. That a 
man who spends a large income in che place of his residence— 
who subscribes handsomely for building bridges, hospitals, and 
assembly-rooms, and generally to all works of public charity or 
accommodation in the neighbourhood—and who, moreover, keeps 
he best table for the gentry, and has the largest accounts with 
le tradesmen—will, without thinking or caring about the mat- 

» acquire more influence, and find more people ready to ob- 
ge him, than a poorer man, of equal virtue and talents—is a 
fact, which we are as little inclined to deplore, as to call in ques- 
tion. Neither does it cost us any pang to reflect, that, if such 
a man was desirous of representing the borough in which he re- 
sided, or of having it represented by his son or his brother, or 
some dear and intimate friend, his recommendation would go 
much farther with the electors than a respectable certificate of 
the extraordinary worth and abilities of the opposite candidate. 

Such an influence 2s this. it would evidently be quite absurd 
for any legislature to think of interdicting, or even for any re- 
former to attempt to put down. In the frst place, because it is 
founded in the very nature of men and of human affairs, and 
could not possibly be prevented, or considerably weakened, by 
any thing short of an universal regeneration ; secondly, because, 
though. originating from property, it does by no means imply, 
either the basene nality, rahe guilt of corruption; but 
rests infinitely a feelings of vanity, and social instinc- 
tive sympathy, fon any consciousness of ne or 
paltry 
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paltry expectatiomjof personal emolument ; and, thirdly, because, 
taking men as they actually are, this mixed feeling is, upon the 
whole, both a safer and a better feeling than the greater part of 
those, to the influence of whieh they would be abandoned, if 
this could be destroyed. If the question were, always, whether 
a man of wealth and family, or a man of sense and virtue, should 
have the greatest influence, it would no doubt be desirable that 
the preponderance should be given to merit. But this is by no 
means the true state of the contest :—and, when the question is 
between the influence of property and the influence of intriguing 
ambition and turbulent popularity, we own that we are glad to 
find the former most frequently prevalent. In ordinary life, and 
in common affairs, this natural and indirect influence of proper- 
ty is vast and infallible ; and nothing can conduce so surely to the 
stability and excellence of a political constitution, as to make it 
rest upon the general principles that regulate the conduct of the 
better part of the individuals who live under it, and to attach 
them to their government by the same feelings which ensure their 
affection or submission in their private capacity. There could be 
no security, in short, either for property, or for any thing else, 
in a country where the possession of property did not bestow 
some political influence. 5 
This, then, is the natural influence of property; which we 
would not only tolerate, but encourage. We must now endea- 
vour to explain that corrupt or artificial influence, which 
conceive it to be our duty by all means to resist and repr 
Under this name, we would comprehend all wilful and di 
employment of property to purchase or obtain political power, 
in whatever form the transaction might be embodied ; but, with 
reference to the more common cases, we shall exemplify only 
in the instances of purchasing votes by bribery, or holding the 
property of those votes distinct from any other property, and’ 
selling and transferring them for a price, like any other market- 
able commodity. All such practices are stigmatized, in common: 
language and in common feelings, as corrupt and discreditable ; 
and the slightest reflection upon their principles and their con- 
sequences, will show, that while they tend to debase the cha- 
racter of all who are concerned in them, they lead directly to 
the subversion of all that is valuable in a representative system 
of government. That they may, in some cases, be combined 
with that indirect and legitimate influence. of property of which 
we have just been speaking, and, in others, be insidiously en- 
grafted upon it, it is impossjplésodeny ; xat they are clear- 
ly distinguishable from the genutt@ frui influence, both 
in their, moral character and their pol cts, we conceive 
2 te 
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m& } 
to be equally indisputable. And, in answegito’all Mr Wind- 
ham’s ingenious sophistry, as to the identity of principle in all 
the caseg in question, we shall only oppose his own sound ob- 
servations, in a subsequent page, as to the extreme folly and 
unfairness of classing human actions under one moral denomi- 
nation, because they may be brought under one verbal or meta- 
physical description. 

* There are laws, I believe,’ says Mr Windham, ‘* to restrain the 
retail sale of spirits. Should. we think that a man argued very wise- 
ly or conclusively, with much fairness of representation, or much 
knowledge of the principles of legislation, who should harangue at 
the door of an alehouse (the only place however fit for such a dis- 
course) against the justice of laws, which could puiiish.a publican 
for selling a dram to a poor wretch, who wanted it perhaps to solace 
him under the effects of cold and hunget, to whom it must stand in 
the place of food and raiment; while the same law did not scruple 
to permit the sale of these spirits by wholesale on the part of the 
rich merchant or still more opulent planter? and should take occa- 
sion from thence to ask (exactly in the style of my honourable friend) 
if such was the punishment for selling a dram or gill, what did they 
deserve who sold these spirits by whole puncheons and ship-loads ? 
The answer is, that these acts do not stand to each other in the re- 
lation of more or less, but are perfectly disparate and dissimilar ; 
are productive of different consequences; are to be regulated by 
different provisions ; are so widely separated in character, as that 
the one may be an object of national encouragement, a source of 
lic wealth and benefit, while the other can produce nothing but 


hief, and is a practice requiring to be restrained by penal statute. ’ 
ech, p. 12, 13. 


Such is the most general and abstract view which, we think, 
need be taken of this interesting question.—But, with a view 
to the particular points in discussion, it is necessary that we 
should also coysider it, for a moment, with reference to the ac- 
tual state of the fact, and the practice in this country. Upon 
the subject of direct bribery to individual voters, it cannot be 
necessary to say any thing; the law and the feeling of all man- 
kind have marked that practice with reprobation: and even Mr 
‘Windham, in the wantonness of his controversial scepticism, does 
not pretend to say, that the law or the feeling is erroneous, or 
that it would not be better that both should, if possible, be made 
still stronger than they are. 

Settirig this aside, however, the great practical evils that are 
suffered to result from the influence of property in the elections 
of this country, af st, that the representation of certain bo- 
roughs is entirel rily and perpetually, at the disposal of 
certain families be familiarly considered as a part of 
t their 
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their-rightful.property ; and, Sdly, that certain other boroughs 
are held ‘and managed by corrupt agents and jobbers, for the 
express purpose of being sold for a price in ready money, either 
through the intervention of the treasury, or directly to the cane 
didate. ‘That both these are evils and deformities in our system 
of representation, we readily admit ; though by no means to the 
same extent, of produced by the operation of the same causes, 
With regard to the boroughs that are permanently in posses» 
sion of certain great proprietors, these are, for the most part, 
such small or decayed boroughs, as have fallen, almost insen= 
sibly, under their controul, in ;consequence of the extension of 
their possessiens, and the decline of the population. Consider- 
ed in this light, it does not appear that they can, with any pro- 
piety, be regarded either as scenes of criminal corruption, or 
as examples of the reprehensible influence of property. If & 
place which still retains the right of sending members to parlia- 
ment, comes to be entirely depopulated, like Old Sarum, it is 
impossible to suppose that the nomination of its members should 
vest in any one, but the proprietor of the spet to which the 
right is attached: and, even where the decay is less complete 
than in this instance, still, if any great family has gradually ac- 
quired the greater part of the property from which the right of 
voting is derived, it is equally impossible to hold that there is 
any thing corrupt or reprehensible in its availing itself of this 
influence. Cases of this sort, therefore, we are inclined to con- 
sider as cases of the fair influence of property ; and thoughwe 
admit them to be both contradictory to the general scheme offithe 
‘constitution, and subversive of some of its most important 
ciples, we think they are to he regarded as flaws and irregn- 






larities' brqught on by time and the course of events, rather 


than as abuses:introduced by the vices and corruptions ‘of men. 
‘Yhe remedy would be, to take the right of election from ‘alh 
places so small and insignificant as to have become, in a great 
measure, the property of an individual—not to rail at the indi-« 
vidual who avaus himself of the influence inseparable from such 
property—or to dream of restraining him in its exercise, by un« 
' just penalties and impossible regulations. ie 

The great evil, however, is in the other description of be- 
roughs—those that are held by agents or jobbers, by a very 
different tenure from that of great proprietors and benefactors, 
and are regularly disposed of by them, at every election, for a 
price paid down, either through the mediatiom of the ministry, 
or without any such mediation. In the former case, they ob- 
taia the significant appellation of ¢ ' y boroughs ;’ in the 
latter, they are described merely as v tten. For the sake 
VOL. XV NO. 34, ef 
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of the more innocent part of our readers, ft is negessary to ex- 
plain, in one sentence, the mechanism and organization of this 
disgraceful traffic. 

The fcene of it is laid almoft entirely in the fmaller and more 
inconfiderable boroughs, contaising from 150 to 400 or §00 Vvot- 
ersy—places fuch as are f{cattered fo plentifully over Cornwall and 
Devon—too large to have become the property of any family or 
jndividual—and far too {malt and infignificant to contain any ayail- 
able portion of popular fpirit or opulent independence. In every 
place of this deicription, it has, for a confiderable time back, been 
the practice for fome judicious borough-agent to fettle himfelf,— 
an animal, for the moft part, of the attorney genus, and of that 
clafs moft remarkable for activity, and for a confcience fingularly 
unfufceptible of fcruples. By the judicious employment of a lit- 
tle capital, he foon acquires the controul of a confiderable num- 
ber of votes; and, by heading and fomenting local jealoufies and 
quatre Is—by cajoling, foliciting, promiling, and aCtually bribing — 
he finally Bets the command of a very confiderable part of the e- 
lectors, along with a pretty accurate knowledge of the difpofitions 
and vulnerable points of thofe who are not entirely at his devotion. 

When things are in this train, he may proceed to open his 
negotiations with the treafury. This is done, in the firft inftance, 
as we underftand, with much decency and decorum. ‘The attor- 
ney reprefents, that, by long refidence, and the expenditure of 
much money, he has acquired confiderable influence in fuch and 
fugh a borough ; that he and his friex ids are exceedingly well af- 
feGted to his Majefty’s government, and would be very happy to 
exert themfclves in behaif of an vy ca candidate who was fortunate e- 
nough to poflefs the confidence of his fervants : but that, in order 
to fecure his eleCtion, two things are neceflary; fir{t, the inftant 
payment of a {mall fum of money—from 30001. to gocol,—in or- 
der to indemnify him for the heavy expenfe incurred in’ eftablith- 
ing his influence; and, adiy, the promile of making him the 
organ and diftributor of all the local and petty patronage which 
the g government may exercife in that diftri a, ort ot liftening favour- 
ably to his recommendations in behalf of their fupporters in the 
burgh. The minifter makes a gracious anfwer to this overture ; 
pledges himfelf for the patronage ; and foon finds a candidate who 
1s willing to advance the money. When the matter is dae far 
managed, the agent returns to his borough, — diiirtbutes a part of the 
money among the worfer part of the eleCtors, without the know- 
ledge of the candidate, and fecutes a great many more by pro- 
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and feeding eleftors; and the member is returned, untainted with 
any act of direct bribery to his conflituents ; but entirely upon an 
intereft that is, in all its ftages, equally corrupt and unworthy. 

What we have now reprefented, is a kind of theoretical fketch 
of the firft transformation of a {mall borough into.a treafury bo- 
rough,—an occafion on which there is much lefs gain to the agent, 
and more dire€t bribery among the eleétors, than is likely to occur 
after it has once decidedly affumed this chara€ter. The fkill and op- 
portunities of the agent improve, of courfe, as his experience in- 
creafes ; and, if the minifter keep his word tolerably as to the 
article of patronage, it is often found praéticable to carry on mat- 
ters by that means alone, and to difpofe of the place by the help 
of this influence, joined to good management and old connexion, 
without any aClual advance of money, except to a few who are 
unufually profligate, or unufually needy. 

It thus appears, that Treafury boroughs are boroughs that 
are fold by ufurping and intriguing agents, partly for money 
paid over by the candidate, and partly for offices and patron- 
age corruptly promifed and diftributed by mini(ters. The gain- 
ers are — the minifters, who fecure a feat to a creature of 
their own, by a moderate abufe of patronage —the member, 
who obtains his feat for a much fmaller fum than if the 
whole price had been to be paid in ready money—the agent, 
who pockets a part of the money actually paid, and becomes a 
perfon of confequence, as the local organ of minifterial influence 
—and the corrupt ele€tors, who get cath or offices for their fubfer- 
viency to the laudable views of thefe feveral perfons:—the Ofily 
lofers being the honeft electors, who are virtually deprived of their 
franchifes,—and the country and the constitution, which fuffer, to an 
alarming and incalculable extent, by the general debafement of 
political principle, and the enormous addition that is thus made to 
the enormous influence of the Crown. 

We have ftated the fimpleft and moft elementary cafe of bo- 
roughmonging,—both becaufe almoft all the others are founded 
upon the fame bafis, and becaufe, in point of fact, by far the 
greater number of cafes are very nearly of this very defcription. 

' 'The variations are, that the feat is fometimes fold to oppofition 
candidates, who, having no patronage to offer, for the moft part 
pay higher in ready money; and that the great wealth and confe- 
quence that refults to the agent, have unfortunately redeemed a 
part of the difgrace that fhould attach to his vocation, and not on- 
ly drawn perfons, individually refpeétable, into the traflic, but 
have induced fome of thofe, who held their influence by the: fair 
tenure of property, to participate in wiul gains. 

But, even without entering into th crations, we think 
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we may now venture to afk, whether it be poflible for any man to 
fhut hhis eyes upon the individual infamy and the public hazard 
that are involved in thefe proceedings, or for one moment to con- 
found them, even in his imagination, with the innocent and falu- 
tary influence that is infeparable from the poffeffion and_expendi- 
ture of large property? ‘The difference between them, is not lefs 
than between the influence which youth and manly beauty, aided 
by acts of generofity and proofs of honourable attachment, may 
attain over an object of affection, and the controul that may be 
acquired by the arts of a hateful procurefs, and by her transferred to 
an object of natural difguft and averfion. ‘The one is founded upon 
principles which, if they are not the moft lofty or infallible, are 
{till among the moft amiable that belong to our imperfeé nature, 
and leads to confequences eminently favourable to the harmony 
and ftability of our focial inftitutions; while the other can only be 
obtained by working with the bafett inftruments om the  bafeit 
of our paflions, and tends direétly to fap the foundations of pri- | 
vate honour and public freedom, and to diflolve the kindly cement 
by which nature herfelf has knit fociety together in the bonds of 
human fympathy, and mutual dependence. To fay that both 
forts of influence are derived from property, and are therefore to 
be confidered as identical, is a fophifm fcarcely more dignified or 
ingenious, than that which would confound the occupations of 
the highwayman and the honourable merchant, becaufe the obje& 
of both was gain; and which fhould affume the philofophical 
principle, that ail voluntary actions are dictated by a view to ulti- 
mate gratification, in order to prove that there was no diftin@tian 

een vice and virtue ; and that the felon, who was led to exe- 
cution amidft the execrations of an indignant multitude, was truly 
as meritorious as the patriot, to whom his grateful country decreed 
unenvied honours for its deliverance from tyranny.. ‘The truth is, 
that there is nothing more dangerous than thofe metaphyfical in- 
quiries into the ultimate conftituents of merit or delinquency; and 
that, in every thing that is connected with practice, and efpecially 
with public conduct, no wife man will ever employ fuch an ana- 
lytical procefs to counteract the plain intimations of confcience 
and common fenfe, unlefs for the purpofe of confounding an an- 
tagonift, or perplexing a difcuflion, to the natural refult of which 
he is unfriendly on other principles. 

But if the practices to which we are alluding, be clearly bafe 
and unworthy in the eyes of all upright and honourable men, and 
moft pregnant with public danger in the eyes of all thinking and 
intelligent men, it muft appear ftill more itrange to find them de- 
fended on the fcore oftheir antiquity, than on that of their fup- 
poié) affinity to p that are held to be innocent. me 
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the old cry of Innovation! has been raifed, with more than ufual 
vehemence, again{t thofe who offer the mot cautious hints for 
their corre€tion ; and even Mr Windham has not difdained ta feek 
Yome aid to his argument from a mifapplication of the forry com- 
mon-places about the antiquity and beauty of our conftitution, and 
the hazard of meddling at all with that under which we have fo 
long enjoyed fo much glory and happinefs. Of the many good 
anfwers that may be made to all arguments of this character, we 
fhall content ourfelves with one, which feems fufficiently conclu- 
five and fimple. 

. The abufes, of which we ‘complain, are not old, but recent’; and 
thofe who'feck to correat them, are not innovating upon the con- 
ftitution, but feeking to prevent innovation. ‘Phe practice of job- 
bing in boroughs was fcarcely known at all in the beginning of the 
Jaft century 3 and was not ytematized, nor carried to_any very 
formidable extent, till within the laft forty years. At all events, 
it moft certainly was = in the contemplation of thofe by whom 
the frame of our conftitution was laid; and it is confeffedly a per- 
verfion and abufe of a fy ftem, devifed and eftablithed for very op- 
polite purpofes. Let any man afk himfclf, whether fuch a fcheme 
of reprefentation, as is now actually in practice in this country, 
can be fuppofed to have been intended by thofe who laid the 
foundations of our free conflitution, or reared upon them the 
proud fabric of our liberties? Or let him afk himfelf, whether, 
if we were now devifing a fyftem of reprefentation for fuch a 
country as England, ther e is any human being who would recom- 
“mend the adoption of the fyftem that is pra¢ étically eftablithed ae 
mong us at this moment,—a fyitem under which fifty or fixty 
members fhould be returned by twenty or thirty paltry and beg- 
garly"hamlets, dignified with the name of boroughs; while twen- 
ty or thirty great and opulent towns had no reprefentation :—and 
where upwards of a hundred more publicly bought their teats, 
partly by a promife of indifcriminate fupport to the minifter, and 
partly by a fum paid down to perfons who had no natural influence 
over the electors, and controuled them notorioufly, either oy di- 
ret bribery, or as the agents of miniiterial corruption? If it be 
‘clear, however, that fach a ftate of things is indefenfible, it is 
{till clearer that it is not the ftate of things which is required by 
the true principles of the conilitution ; that, in point of fad, it 
neither did nor could exift at the tinie when that confticution was 
eftablithed ; and that its correction would be no innovation on that 
conftitution, but a beneficial rettoration of it, both im principle 
and in pra€tice. If fome of the main pillars of our manjion nave 
been thrown down, is it a dangerous in to tear them up 
again ‘If the roof has grown too hez ¢ building, by re- 
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cent and injudicious superstructures, is it an innovation, if we 
strengthen the supports upon which it depends? If the waste of 
time, and the elements, have crumbled away a part of the foun- 
dation, does it show a disregard to the safety of the whole pile, 
if we widen the basis upon which it reste, and endeavour to place 
it upon deeper and firmer materials? If the rats have eaten a 
way into the stores and the cellars; or if knavish servants have 
opened private and unauthorized communications in the lower 
parts of the fabric, does it indeed indicate a disposition to impair 
the comfort and security of the abode, that we are anxious to 
stop up these holes, and to build across those new and suspicious 
approaches ?—Is it not obvious, in short, in all such cases, that 
the only truc innovators are Guilt and Time; and that they who 
seek to repair what time has wasted, and to restore what guilt has 
destroyed, are still. more unequivocally the enemies of innovation, 
than of abuse? ‘Those who are most aware of the importance of 
reform, ure also most aware of the hazards of any theoretical or 
untried change ; and, while they strictly confine their efforts to 
the restifution of what all admit to have been in the original plan 
of our representation, and to have formed a most essential part 
of that plan, may reasonably hope, whatever other charges they 
may encounter, to escape that of a love of innovation. 

There is another topic, on which Mr Windham has dwelt at very 
great length, which appears to us to bear even less on the merits 
of the question, than this of the antiquity of our constitution. 
‘The abuses and corruptions which Mr Curwen aimed at correct- 
img, ought not, he says, to be charged to the account of minis- 
ters or members of Parliament alone. ‘The greater part of them 
both originate and end with the people themselves,—are suggest- 
ed by their baseness and self-interest, and terminate in their cor- 
rupt gain, with very little voluntary sin, and very little advan- 
tage cf any sort to ministers or candidates. Now, though it is 
impossible to forget what Mr Windham has himself said, of the 
disgraceful abuses of patronage committed by men in power, for 
their own individual emolument, * yet we are inclined, upon the 

whole, 


* < With respect to the abuse of patronage, one of those by which 
the interests of countries will in reality most suffer, I perfectly agree, 
that it is likewise one, of which the government, properly so called, 
that is to say, persons in the highest offices, are as likely to be guilty, 
and, from their opportunities, more likely to be guilty, than any 
others. Nothing can exceed the greediness, the selfishness, the in- 
satiable voracity, igate disregard of all claims from merit 
or services, that wi ¢ in persons in high official stations, when 
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whole, to admit the truth of this statement. It is, what we have 
always thought it our duty, to point out to the notice ‘of those 
who can see no guilt but in the envied possessors of dignity and 
power; and forms, indeed, the very basis of the answer we have 
repeatedly attempted to give to those Utopian or factious re- 
formers, whose intemperance has done more injury to the cause 
of reform, than all the sophistry and all the corruption of their 
opponents. But, though we admit the premises of Mr Wind- 
ham’s argument, we must utterly deny his conclusions. Though 
we admit, that a part of the people is venal and corrupt, as well 
as its rulers, we really cannot see that we have admitted any thing 
in defence of venality and corruption ;—nor can we imagine, 
how that melancholy and most humiliating fact, can help in the 
least to make out, that corruption is not an immoral and pernicious 
practice ;—not a malum in se, as Mr Windham has been pleased 
to assert ; nor even a practice which it would be just and expedi- 
ent, if it were practicable, to repress and abolish. ‘The only just 
inference from the fact is, that ministers and members of Parlia- 
ment are not the only guilty persons in the traflic ;—and that all 
remedies are likely to be ineflicient,, which are not capable of 
being applied through the whole range of the malady. It may be 
a very good retort from the gentlemen within doors to the gentle- 
men without 3—and when they are reproached with not having 
clean hands, it may be very natural for them to ask a sight of 
those of their accusers. But is this any answer at all to those, 
who insist upon the infamy and the dangers of corruption ia both 
quarters? Or, is the evil really supposed to be less formidable, 
because it appears to be very widely extended, and to be the fair 
subj: eet, not only of reproach, but of re crimination ? The seat 
of the malady, and its extent, may indeed vary our opinion as to 
the nature of the remedy which ought to be administered; but 
the knowledge, that it has pervaded more vital parts than one, 
certainly si«.uld not lead us to think that no remedy whatever is 
needed,—or to consider the symptoms as too slight to require any 
particular attention. 

But, though we differ thus radically from Mr Windham in our 
estimate of the nature and magnitude of this evil, we have alrea- 
dy said, that we are disposed to concur with him in disapproving 
of the measure which was lately proposed for their correction. 
‘The bill of Mr Curwen, and all bills that aim only at repressing 
the ultimate traflic for seats, by pains and penalties to be imposed 
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providing for themselves, their relatio dependants. 1 am as 
little disposed as any one to defend the conduct. Let it be 
reprob: ated in terms as harsh - any one » and much more se 
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on those immediately concerned in the transaction, appears to us 
to begin at the wrong end,—and to aim at repressing a result which 
may be regarded as necessary, so long as the causes which led to 
it are allowed to subsist in undiminished vigour. It is like trying 
to save a valley from being flooded, by building a paltry dam 
across the gathered torrents et flow into it. ‘The only effect is, 
that they will make their way, by a more destructive channel, to 
worse devastation. The true poli icy would have been, to drain 
the feeding rills at their fountains, or to provide another vent for 
the stream, before it had reached the deciivity by which the flat 
is commanded. »- While the spirit of corruption is unchecked, and 
even fostered in the bosom of the country, the interdiction of the 
common market will only throw the trade into the hands of the 
more profligate and daring x;—or give a monopoly to the privileged 
and protected dealings of administration ; and the evil will in 
both at be je. agaravaced, instead of being relieved. To make 
our own system of cure intelligible, it is necessary for us to exe 
| plain, ina very general way, in what we conceive the evils of 
| this corruption chiefly to consist. 

It would be easy to enumerate many, of a pretty formidable 
| description ; ; but, for our present purpose, they may be summed 
jup under two main divisions. In the first place, the weakening 
land depravation of that public principle, and general concern for 
| right and liberty, upon which all political freedom must ultimate- 
by. depend ; ated, 2dly, the vast increase of the power of the 
jcrown, by ‘the means which this organized system of corruption 
jaffords, for bringing the whole weight of its enormous patronage to 
bear upon the body of - legislature. 

The first of these is the grand, radical, and parent evil; from 
which the second, anda sided others of less note, ‘are legitimate- 
ly descended :—but the second is the most formidable of all its ex- 
isting progeny, and may be regarded as the worst and ost danger- 
ous of the fruits which it has yet brought to maturity. ‘The vast and 
alarming extent of this influence, and its actual effects upon the le- 
gislature, and indeed upon all the higher classes of society, we have 
endeavoured, on a former occas vn explain ; * and earnestly en- 

reat all who do no vibes the state of the fact very clea rly in their 
remembrance, to look back to the detail by which we have there 
supported our opinion, 2s to the enormous increase of that influ- 
ence, and of the dangers to which it gives moths An inflwence 
it is, we are firmly persuaded, 2 at has increased s eens during 
the present reign, in the actu 
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and seventy-and-seven fold in the art of applying those means, 
and in the power which they have obtained from the circumstances 
and habits of a great part of the community san influence, 
which is not only undermining the foundations of our constitu- 
tional liberty, but rendering the governmen itself, and. the cha- 
racters of public men contemptible in the eyes of all who are 
either above or below the sphe re of its operations; and thus pre- 
paring the materials m9 a dreadful explosion, and paving the way 


} 


for that cminous union of i: npro nvidence, corruption, timidity.and 
actual establishment, on the one hand, and of talents, turbu- 
lence, honest enthusiasm and physical strength, on the other, 
which have so recently covered the face of Europe with the ruins 
of its antient governments. 

Every plan of reform, there ‘fore, which is calculated to meet 
the evils from which we a ctual! lly suffer, § should have for its objects, 
as it appears to us; first, t to diminish and restrain the influence. of 
the Crown; and then to foster and encourage the Spirit and the 
love of liberty among the great body of the people. It sheuld 
be calculated, like the prescription of a wise physician, im the 
first place, to relieve the most urgent and alarming of the symp- 
toms by which the patient is oppressed or enda ngered ; 3 and then 
to eradicate and counteract the general morbid tendency or habit, 
from which it may appear that those and all other indications of 
disease had taken their origin. ‘The influence of the Crown, is 
the distressing symptom of our present malady; and its opera. 
tion on the le sgislature , its most alarming and characteristic pecu- 
liarity. This, therefore, we must endeavour in the first place to 
obviate and-relieve ; and apply ourselve es afterwards to remeve 
the unhealthy diathesis which will otherwise threaten the return 
of this, or of some other analogous symptom. 

We have indicated, on a former occafion, the fir and moft 
important, Reps which we think fhould be taken.to remove a part 
of the préffure of this influence from the le gillative aflembly, b 
a refolute and peremptory exclufion of a ¢ great varicty of fubordi- 
nate placemen, aud minor officers of the government, who are 
now allewed to fit in that body. ‘The bartering of fuch offices 
for regular attendance and unfailing fupport, is one of the moft 
direét and dangerous of the corruptions that are carried oa by the 
immediate fervants of the fovereign ; and, at the fame time, ig of 
fuch a kind, as hardly ty to be reached by any penal or prehibitory 
enactment; and, in fact, would only be ‘encouraged by fuch a 
bill'as that whic hi is introduced by Mr Curwen. ‘The obvious and 
effe€tual remedy, the rolones is to makesthesholders of fuck cfices 
incapable of fitting or voting ; and th r cutting off catire- 
ly this whole branch of unlawful tra at leait curtailing its 
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profits to an incredible degree, by forcing it into a far more un- 
fafe and circuitous channel. 

The next ftep is,—to endeavour to reduce the aétual amount of 
the influence itfelf, by abolifhing all finecure and unneceffary 
places and offices—introducing and enforcing a fyflem of rigid 
and jealous economy—and throwing a part, at leaft, of the pa- 
tronage, which is now vetted in the crown, into detached and in- 
confiderable bodies of eleCtors. 

After that, it may perhaps be found pradticable really to render 
corruption more difficult—by multiplying the numbers, and railing 
the qualifications of voters—by taking away the right of election 
from decayed, inconfiderable, and roften boroughs, and beftowin 
it on great towns, poffefling various and divided wealth. But, 
though the increafed number of voters wil] make it more dificult 
to bribe them, and their greater opulence render them lefs liable 
to be bribed ; fiill, we confefs that the chief benefit which we ex- 
pe& from any provifions of this fort, is the fecurity which we think 
they will afford for the improvement, maintenance, and propagation 
of a free {pirit among the people—a feeling of political right, and of 
individual intereft, among fo great a number of perfons, as will make 
it not only difcreditable, but nzsa/e, to invade their liberties, or tref- 
pafs upon their privileges. It is never to be forgotten, that the great 
and uitimate barrier againft corruption, oppreflion, and arbitrary 
power, muft always be raifed on public opinion—and on opinion 
fo valued and fo aflerted, as to point refolutely to resistance, if it 
be once infulted, or fet at defiance. In order to have this public 
opinion, however, either fufficiently ftrong, or fufficiently enlight- 
ened, to afford fuch a fecurity, it is quite neceflary that a very 
large body of the people be taught to fet a value upon the rights 
which it is qualified to proteét,—that their reafon, their moral 
principles, their pride, and habitual feelings, fhould all be engaged 
on the fide of their political independence,—that their attention 
fhould be frequently directed to their rights and their duties, as 
citizens of a free ftate,—and their cyes, ears, hearts and affec- 
tions, familiarized with the {peCtacles, and themes, and occafions, 
that remind them of thofe rights aud duties. In a commercial 
country like England, the purfuit of wealth, or of perfonal com- 
fort, is apt to engrofs the whole care of the body of the people ; 
and, if property be tolerably fecured by law, and a vigilant police 
reprefs aclual outrage and diforder, they are likely enough to fall 
into a general forgetfulnefs of their political rights, and even to 
regard as burdenfome thofe political functions, without the due 
exercife of which the whole frame of our liberties would foon 
diffolve, and fall vo It is of infinite and incalculable im- 


portance, thereforeg pread, as widely as poflible, among the 
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people, the feelings and the love of their political bleflings—to ex- 
ercife them unceafingly in the evolutions of a free conftitution— 
‘and to train them to thofe fentiments of pride, and jealoufy, and 
felf-efleem, which arife naturally from their experience of their 
own value and importance in the great order of fociety, and upon 
which alone the fabric of a free government can ever be fafely e- 
rected. 

We indicate all thefe things very briefly ; both becaufe we can- 
not now afford room for a more full expofition of them, and be- 
caufe it is not our intention to exhault this great fubje& on the 
prefent occafion, but rather to place before our readers a few of 
the leading principles upon which we shall think it our duty to ex- 
patiate at other opportunities. We cannot, however, bring even 
thefe preliminary and mifcellaneous obfervations to a clofe, with- 
out taking fome notice of a topic which feems peculiarly in favour 
with the reafoning enemies of reform; and to which we cannot 
reply, without developing, in a more ftriking manner than we 
have yet done, the nature of our apprehenfions from the influence 
of the crown, and of our expe€tations of good from the increafed 
{pirit and intelligence of the people. 

The argument to which we allude, proceeds upon the concef- 
fion, that the influence of the crown has increafed very greatly 
within the laft fifty years; and confitts almoft entirely in the at- 
fertion, that this increafe, great as it undoubtedly is, yet -has not 
kept pace with the general increafe which has taken plate, in the 
fame period, in the wealth, weight and influence, of the people ; 
fo that, in point of faét, the power of the crown, although absc- \ 
Iutely greater, is proportionally lefs than it was at the commence- 
ment of the prefent reign; and ought to be augmented, rather 
than diminifhed, if our obje& be to preferve the antient balance 
of the conftitution. We muft do Mr Windham the juftice to fay, 
that he does not make ufe of this argument; but it forms the 
grand referve of Mr Rofe’s battle; and, we think, is more fre- 
quently and triumphantly brought forward than any other, by 
thofe who affeét to juftify abufes by argumentation. 

The firft anfwer we make to it, confills in denying the faét upon 
which it proceeds, at leaft in the fenfe in which it muft be afferted, 
in order to afford any fhadow of colour to the conclufion. There 
is, undoubtedly, far more wealth in the country than there was 
fifty years ago; but there is not more independence ;—there are 
not more men whofe incomes exceed what they conceive to be 
their neceffary expenditure ;—not nearly fo many who confider 
themfelves as nearly rich enough, and who would therefore look 
on themfelves as without apology for doing any thing againft their 
duty or their opinions, for the fake of lo to themfelves :. Oa 
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the contrary, it is notorious, and not to be difputed, that our 
luxury, and habits of expenfe, have increafed confiderably fafter 
than the riches by which they were fuggefted—that -men, in ge- 
neral, have now far lefs to. fpare than they had when their in- 
comes were {mailer—and that, if our condition may, in one fenfe, 
be faid to be a condition of opulence, it is, ftill more indifputably, 
a condition of needy opulence. It is perfe€tly plain, however, 
that it is not the abfolute amount of wealth which exifts in a na- 
tion, that can ever contribute to render it politically independent 
of patronage, or intrattable to the perfuafive voice of a munifi- 
cent and difcerning ruler, but the general ftate of content and fa- 
tisfaction which results from its wealth being proportioned to its 
occafions of cxpenfe. It neither. is, accordingly, nor ever was, 
among the poor, but among the expenfive and extravagant, that 
corrupticn looks for her fureft and moft profitable game ; nor can 
hex influence ever be anywhere fo great, as in a country where al- 
mat all thefe to whom fhe will think it moft important to addrefs 
herfcif, are flraitened for monéy, and eager for preferment—dif- 
f2teied with their conditien as to fortune—and, whatever may be 
the amount of their pofieilions, practically needy, and impatient 
of ther embarrafiments. This is the cafe with the greater part 
even of thofe who adiually pofiefs the riches for which this coun- 
try is fo.giftinguifhed: but the effect of their profperity has been, 
to drawa far greater proportion of the people within the fphere 
of ambition—to diffufe thofe habits of expenfe which give cor- 
ruption her chief held and purchafe, among multitudes who are 
{pectators only of the fplendour in which they cdnnot participate, 
and are infected with the cravings and afpirations of the objects 
of their envy, even before they come to be placed in their circum- 
itances. Such needy adventurers are conflantly generated by the 
rapid progrefs of wezlth and luxury; and are fure to feek and 
court that corruption which is obliged to feek and court, though 
with too great a probability of fucceis, thofe whofe condition they 
mifcalculate, and labour to attain. Such a ftate of things, there- 
fore, is far more favourable to the exercife of the corrupt influ- 
ence of government, than a ftate of greater poverty and modera- 
tion; and the fame limited means of feduction will go infinitely 
farther among a people in the one fituation than in the other. The 
fame temptations that were repelled by the fimple poverty of Fa- 
bricius, would, in all probability, have bought half the golden fa- 
traps of the Perfian monarch, or fwayed the counsels of wealthy 

and venal Rome, in the fplendid days of Catiline and Cefar. 
This, therefore, is our firft anfwer; and it is fo complete, we 
think, as not to requizgéyany other, for the mere purpofe of confy- 
tation. But the arguimigmt is founded upon fo ftrange and fo dan- 
gcrous 
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gerous a mifapprehenfion of the true ftate of the cafe, that we 
think it our duty to unfold the whole fallacy upon which it pro- 
ceeds, and to fhow what very oppofite confequences are really to 
be drawn from the circumftances that have been fo imperfectly 
conceived, or fo perverfely viewed, by thofe who contend for in- 
creafing the patronage of the sovereign as a balance to the increaf- 
ing confequence of the people, 

There is a foundation, in fa€t, for fome part of this propofi- 
tion; but a foundation that has been ftrangely mifunderftood by 
thofe who have fought to build upon it fo revolting a conclufion. 
The people has increafed in confequence, in power, and in poli 
tical importance, Over all Europe, we verily believe, that they 
are everywhere growing too ftrong for their governments; and 
that, if thefe governments are to be preferved, some meafures 
muft be taken to aécommodate them to this great change in the 
condition and interior {tru€ture of fociety. But this increafe pf 
confequence is not owing to their having grown richer ; and ftill 
lefs is it to be provided againft, by increafing the means of corrup- 
tion in the hands of their rulers. This requires, and’ really de< 
ferves, a little. more explanation. 

All political focieties may be confidered as divided into three 
great clafles or orders. In the firft place, the governors, or thofe 
who are employed, or hope to be employed by thé governors,—and 
who therefore either have, or expect to have, profit or advantage 
of fome fort from the government. In the fecond place, thofe 
who are in oppofition to the government, who feel the burdens 
and reftraints which it impofes, are jealous of the honours and 
emoluments it enjoys or diftributes, and grudge the expenfe and 
fubmiflion which it requires, under an apprehenfion, that the 
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good it accomplifhes is not worth fo great a facrifice. And, | 
thirdly and finally, thofe who may be counted for nothing in ‘all | 
political arrangements—who are ignorant, indifferent, and qutief- . 


cent—who fubmit to all things without grombling or fatisfattion— 
and are contented to confider the exifting inftitutions as a part of 
the natural order to which it is their duty to accommodate them- 
feives. 

‘In rude and early ages, this laft divifion includes by far the 
greater part of the people: but, as fociety advances, and intel- 
le&t begins to develop itfelf, a greater and a greater proportion 
is withdrawn from it, and joined to the two other divifions. 
‘Thefe drafts, however, are not made indifcriminately, or in e- 
qual numbers to the two remaining orders; but tend to throw a 
preponderating weight, either into the fcale of the government, or 
into that of its opponents, according to the character of that go- 
vernment, and the nature of the circumftances by which they 
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have been roufed from their neutrality. The diffufion of know- 
ledge; the improvements of education, and the gradual defcent 
and expanfion of thofe maxims of individual or political wifdom 
that are fucceffively eftablifhed by reflexion and experience, ne- 
ceffarily raife up more and more of the mafs of the population 
from that ftate of brutifh acquiefcence and incurious ignorance in 
which they originally flumbered. They begin to feel their rela- 
tion to the government under which they live; and, guided by 
thofe feelings, and the analogies of their private intereits and at- 
fe€tions, they begin to form, or to borrow, opintons upon the me- 
rit or demerit of the inftitutions and adminiitration, to the effeAs 
of which they are fubjeGted; and to conceive sentiments either hof- 
tile or friendly to fuch infticutions and adminiftration. If the 
government be mild and equitable—if its undertakings are profper- 
ous, its impofitions eafy, and its patronage impartial—the greater 
part of thofe who are thus fucceflively awakened into a ftate of ra- 
tional and political capacity, will be enrolled among its fupporters, 
and ftrengthen it againft the factious, ambitious, and difappoint- 
ed perfons, who alone will be found in oppofition to it. But if, 
en the other hand, this difclofure of intellectual and political fen- 
fibility occur at a period when the government is capricious or op- 
preflive—when its plans are difaitrous—its exaCtions burdenfome 
—its tone repulfive—and its diftribution of favours moft corrupt 
and upjuft;—it will infallibly happen, that the greater part of 
thofe who are thus called into political exiftence, will take part a- 
gainft it, and be difpoied to exert themfelves for its correction, or 
utter fubverfion. 

The laft fuppofition, we think, is that which has been realized 
in the hiftory of Europe for the laft thirty years: and when we 
fay that the people has almoft every where grown too ftrong for 
their rulers, we mean only to fay, that, in that period, there has 
been a prodigious development in the undesftanding and intelli- 
gence of the great mafs of the population; and that this makes 
them much lefs willing to fubmit to the folly and corruption of 
moft of their antient governments. The old inftinétive feelings 
of loyalty and imphcit obedience, have pretty generally given way 
to fhrewd calculations as to their own intereits, their own powers, 
and the rights which arife out of thefe powers. ‘They fee now, 
pretty quickly, both the weakneffes and the vices of their rulers 5 
and, having learned to refer their own fufferings or privations, 
with confiderable fagacity, to their blunders and injuttice, they 
begin tacitly to inquire, what right they have to a fovereignty, 
of which they make fo bad a ufe,—and how they would protect 
themfelves, if all who hate and defpife them were to unite to 
take it from them. Sentiments of this fort, we are well affured, 
have 
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have been prevalent over all the enlightened parts of Europe for 
the la{t thirty years, and are every day gaining ftrength and popu- 
larity. Kings and nobles, and minifters and agents of government, 
are no longer looked upon with veneration and awe,—but rather 
with a mixture of contempt and jealoufy. Their errors and vices 
are canvaffed, among all ranks of perfons, with extreme freedom 
and feverity. The corruptions by which they feek to fortify 
themfelves, are regarded with indignation and vindidtive abhor- 
rence; and the excules, with which they palliate them, with dil- 
guft and derifion. Their deceptions are almoft univerfally feen 
through; and their incapacity detected and defpifed by. an un- 
precedented portion of the whole population which they govern, 

It is in this fenfe, as we conceive it, that the people through- 
cut civilized Lurope have grown too ftrong for their rulers; and 
that some alteration in the balance or adminiftration of their go- 
vernments, has become neceffary for their prefervation, They 
have become too ftrong,—not in wealth,— but in inéellect, a€tivity, 
and available numbers; and the tranquillity of their governments 
has been endangered, not from their want of pecuniary influence, 
but from their want of moral refpeCtability and iatelleCtual vi- 
gour. 

Such is the true fate of the evil; and the cure, according to’ 
the Englifh opponents of reform, is to. increafe the patronage of 
the crown! ‘The remote and original caufe of the danger, is the 
improved intelligence, and more perfect intercourfe of the peo- 
ple,—a caufe which it is not lawful to wifh removed, and which, 
at any rate, the propofed remedy has no tendency to remove, 
‘The immediate and proximate caufe, is the corruption of the go- 
vernment; and the cure that is ferioufly recommended, is to in- 
creafe that corruption !—to add to the weight of the burdens un- 
der which the people is finking,—and to multiply the examples of 
partiality, profufion and profligacy, by which they are revolted ! 

An absurdity so extravagant, however, could not have sug 
gested itself, even to the persons by whom it has been so tri- 
umphantly recommended, unless it had been palliated by some 
colour of plausibility; and their error (which really does not 
seem very unnatural’ for men of their description) seems to have 
consisted merely in supposing that all those who were discon 
tented in the country, were disappointed candidates for place and 
profit; and that the whole clamour which had been raised a- 
gainst the misgovernment of the modern world, originated in a 
violent desire to participate in the emoluments of that misgovern- 
ment. Upon this supposition, it will immediately be seen, that 
their remedy was most judiciously devised.—Alll the discontent 
was among those who wanted to be bribed—ail the clamour ae 
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mong those who were impatient for preferment. Increase the 
patronage of the Crown therefore—make more sinecures, more 
jobs, more nominal and real posts of emolument and honour,— 
and you will allay the discontent, and still the clamour, which are 
now ‘ frighting-our isle from her propriety !” 

This, to be suire, is very plausible and ingenious—as well as 
highly creditable to the honour of the nation, and the moral er- 
perience of itscontrivers. But the fact unfortunately is quite dif- 
ferent. ‘There are ¢wo sets of persons to be managed and ap- 
peased ; and the 1 misfortune is, that what would gratify the one, 
will only exasperate the discontents of the other. The one wants 
unmerited | honours, and unearned emoluments——a further abuse 
of patronage—a more shameful misapplication of the means of 
the nation. The other wants a correction of abuses—an abridge- 
ment of patronzge—a diminution of the public burdens—a more 
just distribution of its trusts, dignities and réwards. This last 
party is by far the strongest, and the most formidable ; for it is 
daily Yecruited out of the mass of the population, over which 
reason is daily extending her dominion; and depends, for its ulti- 
mate success, updn nothi ng less cen the irresistible progress of 
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intellig ence—of a true and enlightened wane of interest—and a 
feeling of inherent right uni ited to undoubted power. It is difli- 
cult, then, to doubt of its ultimate triun pt hs and it must appear 
to be infinitely foolish to thin k of opposing its progress, by mea- 
sures which ate directly calcu Late to add to its strength. By 
increasing the patr nce of the crown, a few more 
venal spirits may y the precarious tie of a dishonest 
interest, to withstand all attempts at reform, and to clamour in 
behalf of ail e: sting Pee ces and institutions. But, for every 
worthless auxi hus recruited for the defe hee of esia- 
blished abuses, is it not evident that there will be a thousand 
new enemies called forth by the additional abusc>exemplified in 
the new patronage that is created, and the new scene of corrup- 
tion that is exhibited, in exchanging this patronage for this dis- 
honourable support ?—For a nation to endeavour to strengthen 
itself against the attempts of reformers 
tation of its corruptions, is not more p 
thrift to think of relieving himself of his 
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a deliberate augmen- 
i¢, than for a spend. 
debts by borrowing at 
‘usurious interest to pay what is demanded, and thus in icreasing ‘the 
burden which he affects to be throwi 3 off, 
The only formidable discontent, in short, that now subsists 
in the country, is that of those who are reasonably discontented ; 
and the only part of the people whose growing eng really 


looks men scr on the government, is that which has been ali- 











enated by its corrup tions, and enabled, by its own improving in- 
telligence, 
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telligence, to unmask its deceptions, and to discover the secret 
of its selfishnese and incapacity. The great object of its jea- 
lousy, is the enormous influence of the crown, and the mon- 
strous abuses of patronage to which that influence gives occasion. 
It is, therefore, of all infatuations the wildest and most desper- 
ate, to hold out that the progress of this discohtent makes it 
proper to give the crown more influence, and that it can only be 
effectually conciliated, by putting mote patronage in the way of 
abuse. 

In stating the evils and dangers of corruption and profligacy 
in a government, we must always keep it in view, that such a 
system can never be wniversally palatable, even among the basest 
and most depraved people of which history has preserved ary 
memorial. If this were otherwise indeed—if a whole nation 
were utterly and entirely venal and corrupt, and each willing to 
wait his time of dishonourable promotion, things might go on 
with sufficient smoothness at least; and as such a nation would 
not be worth mending, on the one hand, so there would, in 
fact, be much less need, on the other, for that untoward o- 
peration. The supposition, however, is obviously impossible 5 
and, in such a country at least as England, it may perhaps 
be truly stated, as the most alarming consequence of cor 
ruption, that, if allowed to go on without any eifectual check, 
it will infallibly generate such a spirit of discontent, as necessa- 
rily to bring on some dreadful convulsion, and overturn the very 
foundations of the constitution. It is thus fraught with a double 
evil to a country enjoying a free government. In the first place, 
it gradually corrodes and destroys almost all that is free or va~ 
luable in its constitution; and, secondly, it ensures its ultimate 
subversion by the tremendous crash of an insurrection or revo- 
lution. It first makes the government oppressivé and intoler- 
able ; and-then it oversets it altogether by a necessary, but dread- 
ful calamity. 

These two evils may appear to be opposite to each other; and 
it is certain, that, though brought on by the same course of con- 
duct, they cannot be inflicted by the same set of persons. ‘Those 
who ate the slaves and the ministers of corruption, cannot be 
those who crush it, with a visiting vengeance, under the ruins 
of the social order; and it is in Seeapiles that there are two 
sets of persons to be conciliated in all such questions, that 
the portentous fallacy which we are considering mainly consists. 
‘The government may be very corrupt, and a very considerable 
part of the nation may be debased and venal, while there is still 
spirit and virtue enough left, when the measure of provocation is 
full, to inflict a signal and sanguinary vengeance, and utterly to 
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overthrow the fabric which has been defiled by this traffic of 
iniquity. And there may be great spirit, and strength, and ca- 
pacity of heroic resentment in a nation, which will yet allow 
its institutions to be perverted, its legislature to be polluted, and 
the leading part of its population to be corrupted, before it be 
roused to that desperate effort, in which its peace and happiness 
are sure to suffer along with the guilt which brings down the 
thunder. In such an age of the world as the present, however, 
it may be looked upon as absolutely certain, that if the guilt be 
persisted in, the vengeance will follow; and that all reasonable 
discontent will accumulate and gain strength, as reason and ex- 
perience advance ; till, at the last, it works its own reparation, 
and sweeps the offence from the earth with the force and the 
fury of a whirlwind. 

In such a view of the moral destiny of nations, there is some- 
thing elevating as well as terrible. Yet, the terror preponderates, 
for those who are to witness the catastrophe: and all reason, as 
well as all humanity, urges us to use every effort to avoid the 
crisis and the shock, by a timely reformation, amd an earnest and 
sincere attempt to conciliate the hostile elements of our society, 
by mutual concession and indulgence.—It is for this reason, chicf- 
ly, that we feel such extreme solicitude for a legislative reform 
of our system of representation,—in some degree as a pledge 
of the willingness of the government to admit of reform where 
it is requisite ; but chiefly, no doubt, as in itself most likely to 
stay the flood of venality and corruption,—to reclaim a part of 
those who had begun to yield to its seductions,—and to reconcile 
those to the government and constitution of their country, who 
had begun to look upon it with a mingled feeling of contempt, 
hostility and despair. That such a reform as we have con- 
templated, in the earlier part of these observations, would go 
far to produce those happy effects, we think must appear evi- 
dent to all who agree with us as to the nature and origin of the 
evils from which we now suffer. One of its chief advantages, 
however, will consist in its relieving and abating the spirit of 
discontent which is generated by the spectacle of our present 
corruptions, both by giving it scope and vent, aud by the vast 
faeilities it must afford to its labours of regeneration. By the 
extension of the elective franchise, many of those who are most 
hostile to the existing system, because, under it, they are ex- 
cluded from all share of power or political importance, will 
have a part assigned them, both more saft and more active, 
than murmuring, or meditating vengeance against such a 
scheme of exclusion. The influence of such men will be 
usefully exerted in exciting a popular spirit, and in expos- 
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ing the base and dishonest practices that may still interfere 
with the freedom of election. By some alteration in the borough 
qualifications, the body of electors in general will be invested 
with a more respectable character, and feel a greater jealousy of 
every thing that may tend to degrade or dishonour them: but, 
above all, the exclusion of a great body of placemen from the 
legislature, by cutting off a great part of the minister’s most pro- 
fitable harvest of corruption, will force his party also to have re« 
course to more honourable means of popularity, and to appeal to 
principles that must ultimately promote the cause of independ« 
ence. 

By the introduction, in short, of a system of reform, even 
more moderate and cautious than that which we have ventured to 
indicate, we think that a wholesome and legitimate play will be 
given to those principles of opposition to corruption, monopoly and 
abuse, which, by the denial of all reform, are in danger of being 
fomented into a decided spirit of hostility to the government anc 
the institutions of the country. Instead of brooding, in sul- 
len and helpless silence, over the vices and errors which are ripen- 
ing into intolerable evil, and seeing, with a stern and vindictive 
joy, wrong accumulated to wrong, and corruption heaped up to 
corruption, it will be continually interfering, with active and suc- 
cessful zeal, to correct, restrain and deter. Instead of being the 
avenger of our murdered liberties, it will be their living protect. 
or; and the censor, not the executioner, of the constitution. It 
will not descend, only at long intervals, like the Avatar of the 
Indian mythology, to expiate, with terrible vengeance, a long se« 
ries of consummated crimes; but, like the Providence of a bete 
ter faith, will keep watch perpetually over the ections of corrigi« 
ble men, and bring them back from their aberrations, by merciful 
chastisement, timely admonition, and the blessed experience of 
purer principles of action. 

Such, according to our conviction of the fact, is the true state 
of the case as to the increasing weight and consequence of the 
people; and such the nature of the policy which we think this 
change in the structure of our society calls upon us to adopt. 
The people are grown stroxg in intellect, resolution, and mutual 
reliance,—quick in the detection of the abuses by which they are 
wronged, and confident in the powers by which they may be 
compelled ultimately to seck their redress. Against this strength, 
it is something more wild than madness, and more contempuble 
than foily, to think of arraying an additional phalanx of abuses, 
and drawing out a wider range of corruptions. Im that contest, 
the issue cannot be doubrful, nor the conflict long; and, deplors 
able as the victory will be, which is gained over order, as well a 
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over guilt, the blame will rest heaviest upon those whose offences 
first provoked, what may very probably turn out a sanguinary 
and an unjustifiable vengeance. 

The conclusions, then, which we would draw from the facts that 
have been relied on by the enemies of. reform, are indeed of a very 
opposite description ; and the course which is pointed out by these 
new circumstances in our situation, appears to us no less obvious,. 
than it.is safe and promising. If the people have risen into great- 
er consequence, let them-have greater power. If a greater pro- 
portion of our population be now capable and desirous: of exer- 
cising the functions of frée citizens, let a greater number be ad+ 
mitted to the exercise of these functions. Hf the quantity of 
mind and of will, that must now be represented in our legislature, 
be prodigiously increased since the frame of that legislature was 
adjusted, let its basis be widened, so as to rest on all that intellect 
and will. If there be a new power and energy generated in the 
nation, for the due application of which, there is no contrivance 
in the original plan of the constitution, let it flow into those chan- 
nels through which all similar powers were ordained to act by the 
principles of that plan. The power itself you can neither repress 
nor annihilate ; and, if it be not assimilated to the system of the 
constitution, you seem to be aware that it will overwhelm and 
destroy it. ‘To set up against it the power of influence and cor- 
ruption, is to set up that by which its strength is recruited, and 
its safe application rendered infinitely more difficult: it is to de- 
fend your establishments, by loading them with a weight which 
of itself makes them totter under its pressure, and, at the same 
time, affords a safe and inviting approach to the assailant. 

In our own case, too, nothing fortunately is easier, than to re- 
duce this growing power of the people within the legitimate 
bounds and cantonments of the constitution; and- nothing more 
obvious, than that, when so legalized and provided for, it can 
tend only to the exaltation and improvement of our condition, and 
must add strength and stability to the throne, as well as to the o- 
ther branches of the legislature. It seems a strange doctrine to 
be held by any one in this land, and, above all, by the chief vo- 
taries and advocates of royal power, that its legal security con- 
sists in its means of corruption, or can be endangered by the ut- 
most freedom and intelligence in the body of the people, and the 
utmost purity and popularity of our elections—so long as the pow- 
ers and privileges of the three branches of the legislature are kept 
mnconfounded and entire. ‘The only use of influence, in the hands 
of the government, is to soften the exercise of its legitimate power, 
and to prevent the shock of a naked collision between the preroga~ 
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tive and the controlling principles of the constitution. But the pre- 
rogative itself is the measure and the ultimate support of the le- 
gil authority; and a government by influence, is necessarily the 
government of a faction which has made itself illegally inde- 
pendent both of the sovereign and of the people. Under an ar- 
bitrary government, where the powerg of the monarch are cone 
fessediy unjust and oppressive, and are claimed, and openly as- 
‘serted, not as the instruments of public benefit, but asthe means 
of individual gratification, such a jealousy of popular independ- 
ence is sufficiently intelligible: but, in a government like ours, - 
where all the powers of the Crown are universally acknowledged 
to exist for the good of the people, it is evidently quite extrava- 
gant to fear, that any increase of union and intelligence—any 
growing love of freedom and justice in the people—should endan- 
ger, or should fail to confirm, all those powers and prerogatives. 

We have not left ourselves room to enter more at ‘large into 
this interesting-question; but we feel perfectly assured, and -rea- 
dy to maintain, that, as the institution of a limited, hereditary 
monarchy, must always appear the wisest and most reasonable of 
all human institutions, and that to which increasing reflection and 
experience wiil infallibly attach men more and more as the world 
advances ; so, the prerogatives of such a monarch will always be 
safer and more inviolate, the more the sentiment of liberty, and 
the love of their political rights, is diffused and encouraged among 
his people. A legitimate sovereign, in short, who reigns by the 
fair exercise of his prerogative, can have no enemies among the 
lovers of regulated freedom; and the hostility of such men-—by 
far the most terrible of all internal hostility—can only be direct- 
ed towards him, when his throne is enveloped, by treacherous ad- 
visers, with the hosts of corruption ; and disguised, for their ends, 
in the borrowed colours of tyranny. 

We now close these loose and miscellaneous observations; in 
which it has been our object rather to obviate the general preju- 
dices which stand in the way of a practical reform, than ta un- 
fold the details of any scheme which may be proposed for its ac- 
complishment ;—rather to combat the spirit by which the most 
common objections to that great measure are suggested, than to 
dissect and refute the objections themselves, in a regular and sys- 
tematical argument.—In looking back upon what we have written, 
we confess we do not see any thing to which the appellation, ei- 
ther of Jacobin or of Utopian, can be applied; and, while we 
couceive it to be of the utmost importance that the fundamental 
and preliminary views which we have here ventured to take of 
these great questions, should be rendeted familiar to the under 
standings of all whe may be called on to take any part, however 
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humble, in public life, we willingly renew our pledge, never to 
lose sight of this interesting topic, and never to remit our endea~ 
vours to direct the attention of the public to a subject in which 
they are more interested than in any other, and on which, if they 
think at all, it is scarcely possible that they should either think 
wrong, or fail to realize what they have deliberately approved. 





Arr. f. Letters of the Marquise du Deffand to the Honourable 
Horace Walpole, afterwards Earl of Orfrd. from the Year 
1766 to the Year 7%. To which are added, Letters of Mad, 
du Deffand to Voltaire. Publithed from the Originals at 
Strawberry Hill. 4 vol. 8vo. London, Longman, &c. 1810, 


V E have recently had occafion to {peak a good deal of Mad, 

du Deffand, and th: circle of wits and beaux-efprits with 
which the variety of her talents and the charms of her converfa- 
tion, in fpite of age and blindnefs, continued for fo long a period 
to furround her, ‘Che part of her epiftolary correfpondence which 
was then under our review, confifted chiefly of letters addreffed to 
her, from friends, among whom fhe had the happinefs to reckon 
feveral of the moft diftinguifhed perfons in Europe. The letters 
now before us are her own, and are moft of them addrefled to 
the late Lord Orford, one of her moft regular and conftant cor- 
refpondents, and the perfon to whom, in the latter part of her 
life at leaft, fhe appears to have been moll fincerely attached. 
To him the bequeathed, at her death, the whole of her manu- 
{cripts, papers, letters and books of every kind, with a permiffion 
to the Prince of Beauvau, one of her executors, to tak» a copy of 
any of the papers he might defire, before they were fent'to Eng- 
land. 

It is probably to this permiffion that we owe the three vo- 
lumes of Mad. du Deffana’s correfpondenee which have jut been 
referre d to, the originals of almoit all of which are now in the 
polf flion of the editor of thefe letters, having been among the 
pap*rs depofited at Strawberry Hill. No pofthumous work, 
therefore, can come before the public in a fhape Icfs quettion- 
able, and more decifive of its authenucity, than that which is now 
bifore us. 

In another refpeét, alfo, the circumfances of this publication 
are greatly in its favour, the editor having left no:hing undone 
that could elucidate the text, or throw light on the perfons and 
incidents to which it refers. This was highly neceflary, and a 
t-fk, at the fame rime, of no inconfiderable difficulty. The fo- 
cicty cf Mad, cu Defand confifted of a great variety of ae 
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who, though confpicuous and well known at the time when 
they lived, yet to us foreigners, at the diftance of forty years, 
muft, many of them, require to be introduced with fome hit 
torical detail. In this refpe&, the editor has anticipated the’ 
wifhes of the reader, and has furnifhed him, very concifely and 
clearly, with all the information he can defire, concerning the 
perfons and events that are pafling before him. This undertak- 
ing was in {ac more arduous than at firlt appears; requiring 

ualifications which neither editors nor authors are always in 
poflefion of; as it could be executed by no perion who had 
not lived in the beft fociety both of France and England, and 
was not well acquainted with the hiftory and manners of the fa- 
fhionable world in both countries. One might have looked long 
in vain for one pofiefling thefe requifites among the grave and 
learned bodies from which the ranks of fcholialts and commen- 
tators are ufually recruited. 

A preface by the editor, and a life of Mad. du Deitand, ferve 
to prepare the reader for what he is to «expect in the letters, 
and to make him fomewhat acquainted with the perfon of the 
author. 

In the first of these, we are given to understand, 

—‘ that public events and public characters are less dwelt upon 
in the following letters than might have been expected ; and that 
they are, therefore, sometimes rendered less generally interesting 
than such a long continued correspondence would naturally have 
been between two persons, so justly distinguished, in their several 
countries, for wit, liveliness, quickness of observation, good taste, 
and knowledge of the world. Both too, living in intimacy with the 
most celebrated characters of that world, at Paris and London. 

* Without wishing to be the panegyrist either of the writer or the 
person addressed, a few words are due to both their characters, in 
explanation of what has just been mentioned.—Mr Walpele was 
writing in a language not his own; his style, though (as Mad. du 
Deffand repeatedly allows) full of energy and life, was likewise full 
of inaccuracies as to French phraseology and arrangement ; and he 
felt that he was not always aware of the force of his words, or the 
construction which might be put upon his phrases: he was convinc- 
ed too (and indeed it was a well-known fact) that, in the latter part 
of the reign of Louis XV, all English letters from and to persons 
whose names were known in the world, were opened at the Post- 
office at Paris; and, before they were allowed to reach the place of 
their destination, were often (though containing only private anecdote) 
sent to Versailles, to amuse the idleness, or feed the malice of the 
worthless profligates of both sexes, who, duriag the latter years of 
luis life, composed the intimate society of Louis XV. Of this cir- 
cumstance Mr Walpole was repeatedly reminding his correspondent, 
and on this account repressing, not only his own pen, but hers, 
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whenever it was happily deviating into character, anecdote, or 
opinion. 

* To this must be added, that one of the principal features, and 
it must be called (when carried to such excess) one of the principal 
weaknesses of Mr Walpole’s character, was a fear of ridicule—a fear 
which, like most others, often leads to greater danger than that 
which it seeks to avoid. At the commencement of Mr Walpole’s 
acquaintance with Mad. du Deffand he was near fifty, and she above 
seventy years of age, and entirely blind. She had already long 
passed the first epoch in the life of a Frenchwoman, that of gallant- 
ry, and had as long been established as a dcl-esprit ; and it is to be 
remembered that in the antirevolutionary world of Paris these epochas 
in life were as determined, and as strictly observed, as the changes 
of dress on a particular day of the different seasons; and that a wo- 
man endeavouring to attract lovers after she had ceased to be ga- 
lante, would ee been not less ridiculous than her wearing velvet 
when all the rest of the world were in demi-saisons. Mad. du Def- 
fand, theref jae old and biind, had no more idea of attaching Mr 
Walpole to her as a lover, than she had of the possibility of any one 
suspecting her of such an intention ; and indulged her lively feelings, 
and the violent fancy she had taken for his conversation and charac- 
ter, in every expression of admiration and attachment, which she 
really felt, and which she never supposed capable of misinterpreta- 
tion. By himself they were not misinterpreted; but he seems to 
have had ever before his eyes a very unnecessary dread of their be- 
ing so by others—a fear lest Mad. du Deffind’s extreme partiality 
and high opinion should expose him to suspicions of entertaining the 
same opinion of himself, or of its leading her to some extravagant 
mark of attachment; and all this, he persuaded himself, was to be 
exposed in their letters to all the clerks of the Post-oflice at Paris, 
and all the idlers at Versailles. 

* This accounts for the ungracious language in which he often re- 
plied to the importunities of her anxious alfection ; a language so 
foreign tq his heart, and so oan to his own habits in friendship. 
This too accounts for his con y repr essing on her part all effu- 
sons of sentiment, all disquisitions oh the human heart, and all com. 
munications of its vexations, weaknesses, and pains. She frequent- 
Ty, and with much reason, laments the shackles which Mr Walpole 
imposed on their correspondence, and is aware that they often re- 
duce her letters to a dry enumeration of insic-tificant facts, com- 
plai ats of misap »prehendec { sentiments, and repetitions of the few sub- 
jects on which she was allowed to touch with impunity. These re- 
petitions the Editor has endeavoured to suppress as much as was 
< ie I compatible with the preservation of the original character 

f the Letters and of their Writer. ’ Preface, p. vii—xi. 

the t alter ail the warning here given, and the apolog made, 

he reader will bea little astonished at the warmth “8 which 
the eld lady frequently addresses Mr Walpole ; he will at least 
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seem to recognize the language of a sentiment more tender than 
that of friendship, and will smile at the formal and repulsive se- 
riousness with which the latter reproves the former for her indis- 
cretions, and her emportemens romanesques. 

A life of Mad. du Deffand, which follows the Preface, is ex- 
tremely well written, and abounds with excellent remarks. Her 
character appears to be drawn with great justness and discrimina~ 
tion. 

* It would be superfluous, and indeed impossible, to trace the be- 
ginning of Mad. du Detfand’s acquaintance with the serics of dis- 
tinguished persons who frequented her society, and courted her cor- 
respondence. 

All the letters addressed to her prove how much both the one 
and the other were sought, by those from whom such a distinction 
would be the most flattering ; and all her own letters prove how un- 
availing the applause of friends, the flattery of wits, and the ho- 
mage of the world, to the real comfort and happiness of life, to that 
enviable situation of mind— 

—-“ Quod se sihi reddat amicum 
“ Quod pure tranquillet.” 

This Mad. du Deffand seems never to have known. Courted as she 
was, to the last moment of a protracted life, by all the great, the 
gay, and the distinguished, both of her own country and those of 
every other, whom business or pleasure led to Paris, she might na- 
turally be supposed to enjoy the most agreeable existence that her 
ape, sex, and infirmity could admit: yet, we see Mad. du Deffand 
devoured by that ennui which she considers as the most insupporta- 
ble ill of the human mind, and which her whole life seems to have 
been consumed in an ineffectual effort to avoid. 

‘ We see her repeatedly complaining of existence as an irreme- 
diable evil, and yet owning her repugnance to quit it. We see her 
by turns dissatisfied with ali her friends, and for ever doubting the 
reality of friendship + though eagerly seeking its support, exacting 
its attentions, and indeed, on her own part, fulfilling its duties. We 
see her yet more const: uitty discontented with herself than others— 

Ta je ne fais pas cas des autres, j’en fais encore moins de moi.’ 
© J’ai plus de peine en vérité a me supporter, que je n’en ai 2 sup. 
porter les autres.”” Much of this ennui must certainly be attributed 

to her blindne "SS which m making her entirely dependant upon others 
for every species of occupation and amusement, converted society 
and conversation, from an indulgence and a luxury, into an abso. 
inte necessary of life; but much too must fairly attach to her cha- 
racter 5 to the habits of a mind naturally lively and acute, uncor- 
rected by any real education, unsustained by any real religious prin- 
ciples, and consequently unenlightened by any of those great and 
bene volent views of human nature, which assure superior “minds of 

e existence both of virtue and friendsh ip, while it leads them to 

calatete deviations from the one, and to forgive neglects in the other 5 
because 
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because they consider the human character, in spite of all its vices 
and all its follies, as the work of an infinitely benevolent Being, in 
which, as in all his creation, benevolence must necessarily predomi- 
nate. 

* Of hersclf, her talents, and endowments, she seems to have en- 
tertained a very humble opinion, and she owns all the faults and 
weaknesses of her mind with a sincerity, a regret, and an absence of 
all affectation, which certainly formed the priocipal charm of her 
character, and indicated its capability of becoming much superior to 
what it ever really was. Mr Walpole, in a manuscript note upon 
her character, drawn by herself, and published in this collection, 
says—“ Her severity to herself was not occasional or affected mo- 
desty. ‘She constantly thought and spcke unfavourably of her own 
amazing parts 5 and know ing no language but her own, and never 
having taken may studied pains (thoug rh she had read a vast deal) to 
improve herself, she imagined that she was more ignorant than many 
others. Bat the viv acity and strength of her mind, her prodigious 
quickness, her conception, as just as it was clear, her natural power 
of reasoning, her wit, the simplicity of her eloquence, her scorn of 
whatever was false or affected, and her long acquaintance with, and 
knowledge of the world, her intercourse with the brightest geniuses 
of the age, and of that best age (at least such as remaine3), raised 
her to a level with them. ” Life, p- 1.—liv. 

The letters ave, diroughout, firongly imprefied with the charace 
ter of their author. They are written with great livelinefs and 
force; with a considerable share of wit, and in a style perfec Cte 
ly natural and unaffected. In this last quality, indeed, which 
forms one of their principal charms, we do not know that they 
are outdone by any epistolary writings, either of antient or of 
modern times. Where they treat of character, they are often 
severe and satirical, in an extreme degree: they show deep and 
penctrating observa ation 5 and are evidently the work. of one who 
had little indulgence to give ; who had a pleasure in dwelling 
on blemishes and imperfections ; and was by no means dis- 
posed to gloss them over, even ina friend. ‘There is one de- 
tence, however, which may be fairly made for Mad. du. Deffand, 
as stated in the passage already guoted from her life, that she 
was more severe and unforgivi ng to herself, than to any other 
person 5 and never inveighed with such bitterness against any 

ane’s errors as her own. Ia many of her letters, she does no- 
thing but complain of her own wretchedness; a wretchedness 
that does not arise from misfortunes that had befallen her—from 
loss of friends—from the evils that wring the heart, and over- 
whelm it with sorrow. From these last, the struciure of her 
mind probab}y furnis hed he er with a sufficient defence: the great 
misfortune she complains of, is that of having been born. It is 
not from incident or passion, but from the want of both, that 
her 
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her sufferings are derived ; it is from Ennut, one of the sorest 
of human evils, and the more painful that it has so little power 
to awake the sympathy of others. Yet her declamations on 
this unpromising topic have so much force and vivacity, and so 
much appareat truth, that the ‘monotony of the subj. ect is won- 
derfully relieved. ‘The effect is beyoud expectation; and you 
wonder at the interest with which you listen to her account of 
her sleepless nights,—of her tiresome days,—of her want of rest 
in the one, and her want of occupation in the other. 

Though the letters generally relate either to her own feelings, 
or the private occurrences of the day, they touch occasionally on 
matters of public concern. Her remarks on the death of Lally 
are very characteristic. That unfortunate man is now admitted 
to have suffered for a crime of which he was falsely accused, and 
of which there never was such evidence as could justify the sen- 
tence which thirty-five judges pronounced against him. His exe- 
cution was attended with circumstances of horror, which ought to 
have excited compassion for the sufferer, and indignation against 
the government, even in the minds of those who believed him 
guilty. They are, however, related and commented on very 
coolly by Mad. du De fFand. 

* Lally fut exécuré avant hier, vendredi, a cing heures du soir; 
le Roi avoit accordé a sa famille qu’il le seroit a la nuit: II fit plu- 
sieurs tentatives pour se tuer; la premiere fut un coup qu’il se donna 
a deux doigts au dessous du cccur avec la moitié d’un compas qu'il 
avoit caché dans la doubiure de sa redingote ; la seconde en voulant 
avaler un petit instrament de fer que les uns disent aveir été fait ex- 
pres, et d’autres que ce n’éioit qu’un cure-dent ; enfin la crainte qu’il 
ne trouvat quelque moyen de finir avant l’exécution et de perdre une 
telle occasion pour l’exe mple, détermina a envoyer a Choisy, repré- 
scuter au Roi cet inconvénient. I] ordonna qu’on avangat Vexécu- 
tion, et comme on eut peur aussi qu’il n’avalat sa langue, on lui mit 
un baillon. Ii est mort comme un enragé; il devoit étre conduit a 
Véchafaud dans un carosse noir, mais comme il n’arriva pas a tems 
(Vbeure étant avancée) on le mit dans un tombereau ; il a regu deux 
coups; le peuple batioit des mains pendant Pexécution On a jugé 
ier trois autres officiers, Cadeville, Chaponnay et Pouilly ; le pre- 
mier a étre b!amé, les deux autres hors de cour & de proces. Le 
public craignoit que Lally n’obtint sa grace, ou qu’on ne commuat 
sa peine: il voulvit son suplice, et on a été content de tout ce qui 
l’a rendu pius ignominieux 5 ; du tombereau, des menotes, du baillon; 
ce dernier a rassuré le confesseur qui craignoit d’étre mordu. II y 
a quelques persounes qui sont afiligee Ss, Mais en petit nombre ; c’étoit 
un grand fripon, et de plus, il étoit fort désagréable.’ I. p. 26, 27. 

Mr Walpoc’s answer is contained in a note, and is written with 
the right feeling and spirit of an Eng!ishman, 

* Ah 
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* Ah Madame, Madame, quelles horreurs me racontez vous la! 
Qu’on ne dise jamais‘que les Anglois sont durs et feroces—véritable- 
ment ce sont les Frangois qui le sont. Oni, oui, vous étes des sau- 
vages, des Iroquois, vous antres. On a bien massacré des gens chez 
nous, Mais a-t-on jamais vii battre des mains pendant qu’on mettoit 
& mort un pauvre malheureux, un officier général, qui avoit langui 
pendant deux ans en prison? un homme, enfin, si sensible a V’hon- 
neur, Gu’il n’avoit pas voulz se sauver! si touché de la disgrace qu’il 
cherche a avaler les grilles de sa prison plutét que de se voir exposé 
a Vignominie publique ; et c’est exactement cette honnéte pudeur qui 
fait qu’on le traine dans un tomberean, et qu’on lui met un baillon 
a la bouche comme au dernier des scélérats. Mon Dieu! que je suis 
aise @’avoir quitté Paris avant cette horrible scene!’ I. p. 

How dearly has the French government since paid for the les 
sons of atrocity which it gave to a populace, already too well dis- 
posed to reduce them into practice ! 

The letters, when they do not merely record the unhappinefs 
of the writer, nor her attachment to her friend, contain fome a- 
mufing details of the incidents in the fathionable world at Paris; 
the little anecdotes and g ofipings, as we may call them, of that 
great metropolis. We feleé& the following as a curious {pecimen, 
and one which, we e hope this country will be long unable to 
enatehe 

* Elle est d’environ huit jours, le Roi, apres souper, va chez 
Mad. Victoire ; il appeile, un gargon de la chambre, lui donne une 
Tettre, en lui disant: Jacques, portez cette Jettre an Duc de Choi- 
seul, * et qu’il la remette tout 2 l’heure a ’ Evéque d’Orléans ; Jacques 
va chez M. de Choiseul, on lui dit qu’il.est chez M. de Penthievre, 
al y va; M. de Choisenl est averti, recoit la lettre, trouve sous su 
main, Cadet premier laquai s de Mad. de Choiseul, il lui ordonne 
d’aller chercher partout ’Evéque, de lui venir promptement dire 
ou il est; Cadet, au bout d’une heure et demie, revient, dit qu’il a 
Wabord &é chez Monseigt neur, qu il a frappé de toutes ses forces 
a la porte, que personne n’a repondu, qu’il a été par toute la ville 
Sans trouver mi rien apprendre de Monseigneur. Le Duc prend le 
parti d’aller a l’appartement du dit Evéque, il monte cent vingt-huit 
marches, et donne de si furieux coups 4 la porte, qu’un ou deux do- 
mestiques s’éveillent, et viennent ouvrir en chemises. Ou est ’E- 
véque ?.....li est dans son lit depuis dix heures du soir.......Ouvrez- 
moi sa porte.....L’Evéque s *éveille...Qu’ est-ce qui est la?.....C’est 
moi, c’est une lettre du Roi.....Une lettre du Roi! eh, mon Dieu! 
quelle heure est il ?.....Deux heures, et prend la lettre. Je ne puis 
lire sans lunettes.....0a sont-elles ?......Dans mes culottes. Le mini- 
stre va les chercher, et pendant ce tems-la ils se disoient : Qu’est-ce 
que peut contenir cette lettre? L’Archevéque de Paris est-il mort 
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subitement? Quelque Evéque s’est-il pendu? Ils n’éteient ni l’ua 
ni l’autre sans inquiétudes. L’Evique prend la lettre ; le ministre 
offre de la lire ; 1’ Evéque croit plus prudent de la lire d’abord; il 
n’en peut venir @ bout, et la rend au ministre qui_lut ces mots: 
“ Monseigneur l’ Evique d’Orleans, mes filles ont envie d’avoir du* co- 
“ tignac, elles veulent de trés-petites boites ; envoyez-en ; si vous n’en 
* avez pas, je vous prie......”? Dans cet endroit de la lettre il y a- 
voit une chaise a porteur dessinée ; au-dessous de la chaise, “ d’en- 
“ voyer sur-le-champ dans votre ville Episcopale en chercher, et que ce 
“* sowt de trés-petites boites ; sur ce Monsieur P Evégue d'Orléans, Dieu 
“ vous ait en sa sainte garde. Signé Louis.’ 

Et puis plus bas, en postscriptum; “ La chaise a porteur ne signifie 
“ rien, elle étoit dessince par mes filles sur cette feuille que j'ai trouvée 
“ sous ma main. 

* Vous jugez de Vétonnement des deux ministres; on fit partir 
sur-le-champ un courrier ; le cotignac arriva le leademain ;—on ne 
s’en soucioit plus.’ I. p. 179-182. 

Sometimes very {erious fubje&ts are treated of by the two friends. 
Mad. du Deffand was fceptical on many points of religious be- 
lief; and, though fhe fometimes treats of thefe fubjedis with 
too much levity, her refleCtions on them occalionally aflume a 
tone more {uitable to their importance. Her incredulity was pro- 
bzbly owing to the caufes which the author of her life has men- 
tioned. It appears from the following appeal to Mr Walpole, to 
have been involuntary,—to have arifen partly from an education of 
which fhe often complains, and perhaps from the want of that 
temper and feeling which, whatever fhare in the matter we afcribe 
to reafon, mutt be fuppofed to lay the firit foundations of religious 
belief. 

* Dites-moi, pourquoi, détestant la vie, je redoute la mert ; rien 
ne m’indique que tout ne finira pas avec moi; au contraire je m’a- 
percois du délabrement de mon esprit ainsi que de celui de mon 
corps. ‘Tout ce qu’on dit pour ou contre ne me fait nulle impres- 
sion. Je n’écoute que moi, et je ne trouve que doute et qu’obscuri- 
té. Croyez, dit-on, c’est le plus sir ; mais comment croit-on ce que 
Von ne comprend pas? Ce que l’on ne comprend pas peut exister 
sans doute, aussi je ne le nie pas; je suis comme un sourd et un a- 

- veugle né; il y a des sons, des couleurs, il en convient ; mais sait- 
il de quoi il convient ; s’il suffit de ne point nier, a la boane heure, 
mais cela ne suffit pas—Comment peut-on se decider entre un com- 
mencement et une éternité, entre le plein et le vide ; aucun de mes 
sens ne peut me apprendre ; que peut-on apprendre sanseux? Ce- 
pendant si je ne crois pas ce qu’il faut croire, je suis menacée d’étre 
mille et mille fois plus malheureuse aprés ma mort que je ne le suis 
pendant ma vie. A quoi se déterminer, et est-il possible ¢e se dé- 

terminer ? 
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terminer? je vous le demande & vous qui avez un caractére si vrai 
que vous devez par sympathie trouver la verité si elle est trouv 
able.’ I. 312, $13. 

‘The anfwe: of Mr Walpole, which we have in a note, is very 
general; but, no doubt, contains the principle on which the dif- 
ficultics of his friend w ere to be refolved. 

* Et c’est a moi que vous vous adressez pour résoudre vos doutes! 
Je crois fermement a un Dieu tout puissant, tout juste, tout plein de 
miséricorde et de bonté. Je suis persuadé que l’esprit de bienveil- 
lance et de bienfaisance est Y’offrande la moins indigne de lui étre 
presentée.’ Note, vol. I. p. 313. 

The pafl«ge that follows may ferve to give an idea of the ordi- 
nary ftyle of thefe letters, where there is nothing very peculiar 
either in the thoughts or the incidents. Her forciole and unaf- 
fected manner is always the fame. 

* Sachez, je vous prie une fois pour toutes, que yous me faites 
infiniment trop d’honneur quand vous prétendez que je dois penser 
comme vous ; vous avez infiniment plus de lumiére, plus de fermeté, 
de courage, de constance, de talent, de ressource, que moi, qui suis 
foible, incertaine, portée a la mélancholie, ayant besoin d’appui, ne 
connoissant plus de plaisir que celui de la conversation; la société 
m’est devenue nécessaire, c’est le plus grand besoin de ma vie; et 
vous voulez qu’il me soit aussi indifférent qu’a vous de vivre avec 
des gens faux ou sinceres. N’est-i] pas insupportable de n’entendre 
jamais la verité? Cela ne vous fait rien a vous, vous n’observez que 
pour vous moquer, vous ne tenez a rien, vous vous passez de tout ; 
enfin, enfin, rien ne vous est nécessaire; le ciel en soit béni, vous 
étes heureux, non pas a ma maniére, mais a la vétre, qui vaut cent 
fois mieux. 

* lout le bien que vous m’avez dit de M. de Liancourt m’a 
donné envie de le connoitre; on me ]’a emmené; il est infiniment 
content de vous, il m’a tres-bien raconté votre féte, ik vous trouve 
trés-aimable, i] se lowe beaucoup de vos attentions, de votre politesse ; 
je Pai trouvé fort naturel, fort simple ; je ne sais d’ou vient il passe 
ici pour un sot; j’ai plus de foi a vos jagemens qu’a ceux de mes 
compatriotes Ver ons a la grand’maman. * 

* Je suis ravie qu’elle soit a Chanteloup, et qu’elle n’ait aucun rdle 
a jouer. J’aurois bien des choses a vous dire, mais la discrétion que 
je professe m’impose silence. Je trouverai peut-étre quelque occa- 
sion, et j’en profiterai. Je passai hier la soirée avec les deux Maré. 
chales, je les verrai encore ce soir. Voila les personnes qu’il faut 
voir pour étudier le monde, et le bien connoitre. Oh! que la 
grand’maman est peu faite pour ce monde-la, et qu’elle est bien 2 
Chanteloup, avec son abbé, son petit oncle, ses moutons, ses manue 
factures, ses paysans, ses curés, ses chanoines, quoiqu’il y ait entre 
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ces deux derniers de grandes divisions sur qui aura le pas a la pro- 
cession de demain. L’Abbé me fait un journal de tout ce qui se 
passe, il vous divertiroit ; notre correspondance est assez agréable, et 
fort gaie.’ I. p. $16—318. 

The opinions which an author entertains of his own works, 
and of their comparative merit, is always an object of curiosity. 
In a letter to Mad. du Deffand, Mr Walpole speaks thus of the 
Castle of Otranto. 

* On a donc traduit mon Chateau d’Otrante; c’étoit apparem- 
ment pour me donner un ridicule ; a la bonne heure—tenez-vous au 
parti de n’en point parler ; lajssez aller les critiques; elles ne me 
facheront point; je ne l’ai point écrit pour ce siécle-ci, qui ne veut 
que de la raison froide. Je vous avoue, ma Petite, et vous m’en 
trouverez plus foi que jamais, que de tous mes ouvrages c’est l’unique 
ou je me suis plu ; j’ai laissé courir mon imagination ; les visions et 
les passions m’échauffoient. Je Vai fait au dépit des régles, des cri- 
tiques, et des philosophes; et il me semble qu’il n’en vaille que 
mieux. Je suis méme persuadé que dans quelque tems d’ici, quand 
le godt reprendra sa place, que la philosophie occupe, mon pauvre 
Chateau trouvera des admirateurs : il en a actuellement chez nous $ 
j’en viens de donner la troisieme édition. Ce que je viens de dire 
n’est pas pour mandier votre suffrage ; je vous ai constamment dit 
que vous ne l’aimeriez pas: vos visions sont d’un genre différent. 
Je ne suis pas tout a fait fache qu’on ait donné la seconde préface 3° 
cependant la premiére répond mieux a la fiction; j’ai voulu qu'elle 
passat pour ancienne, et presque tout le monde en fut la dupe. Je 
ne cherche pas querelle avec Voltaire, mais je dirai jusqu’a !a mort, 
que notre Shakespear est mille piques au-dessus.”’ I. p. 180, 131. 

It would appear from this, that Mr Walpole was not satisfied 
with the reception which the Castle of Orranto met with; that 
he blamed for it the raison froide of the present time ; and looked 
forward to an age of purer taste, when it would meet with the 
approbation it deserved. For eur part, we suspect this to be one 
of the illusive, but safe predictions, which, though never vérified, 
can never disappoint the author. The art of exciting surprise 
and horror, which forms the merit of the Castle of Otranto, has 
been carried so much further by succeeding authors, and that too 
without the ponderous machinery to which Mr Walpole has had 
recourse, that the lustre of his work has been in a great measure 
eclipsed. The merit of originality and invention may belong to 
the Castle of Otranto; but the original that is outdone by the 
copies, can live only in the history of letters. 

In the preceding quotation, we have Mr Walpole’s opinion of the 
comparative merit of Shakespeare and Voltaire; two authors so 
unlike, that one should hardly think of bringing their merits into 
competition, We know, however, that, as a critic, Voltaire was 
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unjust to Shakespeare; and, on the other hand, we may fairly 
admit, that Walpole was no less unjust to Voltaire. He allowed 
him little merit as a dramatic writer; but was chiefly offended 
with him for his pretensions to philosophy. Mad. du Deffand, 
who was all this while in correspondence with both, was desir- 
ous of adjusting their difference of sentiments, and reconciling 
them with oné another. Mr Walpole would not submit to this : 
he still continued to inveigh occasionally against Voltaire,—to 
make light of his poetical merit, and to treat of his philosophy 
as mere affectation; as, indeed, he seems to have done that of 
D’Alembert, and the other French Academicians. In all this, 
we must say, that we see nothing but prejudice or affectation ; 
and that, in what respects philosophy, the right of Mr Walpole 
to judge is far more questionable than that of Voltaire to execute. 
As a philosophical historian, Voltaire must always be placed in 
the first rank ; and, of all who belong to that class, from ‘Tacitus to 
Gibbon inclusive, there is perhaps but onze auTHOR who deserves 
to be placed above him. ‘The composition, however, of this spe- 
cies of history, was probably not a work on which the author of 
the Historical Doubts, &c. was disposed to set a great value. 
‘The knowledge of anecdote, of particular facts, and of things 
remarkable only for having escaped the attention of others, seems 
to have been the principal objects at which Mr Walpole aimed. 
He is known to have said of himself, that, from a very early 
period, he could never bring his mind to attend to any book that 
was not full of proper names; and this early determination of 
his thoughts, he used to assign as the reason why the united skil! 
of Saunderson and Trevigar could never make him acquainted 
with the elements of geometry. In the department of the accu- 
rate sciences, Voltaire, if not original, is still to be regarded 
as a writer whose views are enlarged, just and philosophical. 
His Philosophie de Newton is a popular, but by no means a su- 
perficial treatise : It is remarkable for the luminous and general 
views which it contains, and particularly for a correct and logical 
statement of the evidence on which the theory of gravitation is 
founded. The man who could do all this, and who was a wit, 
a scholar, and a poet at the same time, was not, as Mr Walpole 
insinuates, going out of his line when he meddled with philosophy. 
He was indeed giving an instance of variety and extent of talent, 
of which he remains yet, and probably will long remain, a soli- 
tary example in the world. We mean not to justify the eccen- 
tricities, the inconsistencies, and, as we fear, even the meannesses, 
that may be detected in the conduct and character of this extraor- 
dinary man ; but we must again repeat, that, for extent and variety 
of genius, he is quite unrivalled ; and that, to hold an opposite opi- 
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nion, is the strongest proof of ignorance or prejudice. The for- 
mer cannot be attributed to Mr Walpole. 

But to return to Mad. du Deffand.—Her letters have certainly 
the merit of exhibiting all the thoughts of a woman of great wit, 
talent and whim, just as they came across her mind. The dis« 
likes and antipathies to which she was naturally subject, seem to 
have been called forth, in an extraordinary degree, by the fac- 
tions into which the fashionable and literary world of Paris was 
at that time divided. ‘The Society of Philosophers and Wits, at 
the house of the Prince of Conti, was peculiarly obnoxious. 

* Vous me faites un grand plaisir de m’apprendre que David Hume 
va en Ecosse, je suis bien aise que vous ne soyez plus a portée de le 
voir, et moi ravie de l’assurance de ne le revoir jamais. Vous me 
demanderez ce qu’il m’a fait? Il m’a déplut. WHaissant les Idoles 
(the society just mentioned) je déteste leurs prétres et leurs adora- 
teurs. Pour d’Idoles, vous n’en verrez pas chez moi; vous y pour- 
fez voir quelquefois de leurs adorateurs, mais qui sont plus hypo- 
crites que dévots; leur culte est extérieure ; les pratiques, les céré- 
monies de cette religion sont des soupers, des musiques, des opéras, 
des comédies, &c. Cela convient a bien des gens; pour moi tout 
cela m’est devenu en horreur, je ne me plais que dans mon tonneau 
en compagnie de quatre ou cinq personnes avec qui je cause.” 
I. p. $31, 332. 

We of this country, who have hardly been accustomed to 
hear more of the talents than of the good humour and agreeable’ 
manners of David Hume, will seek no stronger proof of preju- 
dice and caprice, than an expression of satisfaction at the thoughts 
of never seeing him again. 

The President Henault is one of the persons of whom mention 
is often made in these letters, though less frequently, perhaps, 
than might have been expected, considering that he had been the 
lover of Mad. du Deffand in her youth, and her friend after- 
wards. He is chiefly known, with us, by the brégé Chrono- 
logique, of which he is the author; but, in his lifetime, he had 
other claims to celebrity. Voltaire addresses him, 

Henault, fameux par vos soupers 
Et votre Chronologie, §c. 

. We have met with an anecdote of Mad. du Deffand and the 
President, in a small volume printed at Paris, but never publish- 
ed. ‘The story is said to be perfectly authentic; and the moral 
of it is so good, that we cannot refuse it a place.‘ They were 
both complaining, one day, of the continual interruptions which 
they met with from the society in which they lived. ‘ How happy 
would one be,” said the Marquise, * to have a whole day to our- 
selves!” They agreed to try whether this was not possible; and 
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at last found a small apartment in the Tuilleties, belonging to 
friend, which was unoccupied, and where they proposed to meet. 
‘They arrived, accordingly, in separate conveyances, about eleven 
in the forenoon ; appointed their carriages to return at twelve aft 
night ; and ordered dinner from a ¢raitenr. The morning was 
passed entirely to the satisfaction of both, in the effusions of love 
and friendship. ‘* If every day,” said the one to the other, 
*¢ were to be like this, life would be too short.” Dinner came; 
and, before four o’clock, sentiment had given place to paiety and 
wit. About six, the Marquise looked at the check. ‘They play 
Athalie to-night,” said she, “ and the new actress is to make 
her appearance. ”"—** I confess,” said the President, “ that, if 
T were not here, I should regret not seeing her.”"—** Take care, 
President, ” said the Marquise; “ what you say is really an ex- 
pression of regret; if you had been as happy as you’profess to 
be, you would not have thought of the possibility of being at the 
representation of Athalie.” The President vindicated himself ; 
and ended with saying, “ Is.it for you to complain, when you 
was the first to look at 'the clock, and to remark that Athalie was 
acted to-night? There is no clock fer those who are happy.” 
‘The dispute grew warm ; they became more and more out of hu- 
mourt with one another ; and, by seven, they wished most earnestly 
to separate. ‘That was impossible. “ Ah!” said the Marquise, 
** I cannot stay here till twelve o’clock.—Five hours Jonger ! what 
a punishment!” There was a skreen in the room; the Marquise 
seated herself behind it, and left the rest of the.room to the Pre- 
sident. ‘The President, piqued at this, takes a pen, and writes a 
note full of reproaches, and throws it over the skreen. The 
Marquise picks up the note, goes in search of pen, ink and pa- 
per, and writes an answer in the sharpest terms, At last, twelve 
o'clock arrived ; and each hurried off separately, fully resolved 
never to try the same experiment again.’ 

The period to which these letters relate, was many years, as 
may be supposed, subsequent to that of the preceding adventure ; 
and the President was now changed from a lover to a friend. 
‘The friendship however was, it would seem, more apparent than 
real. ‘Though Mad. du Deffand sometimes speaks of him, it is 
never with much interest ; and she gives the account of his death 
with singular indifference. It may be true, as she hints, that she 
had not much reason to believe inthe sincerity of his attachment ; 

et the memory of that which had once existed, should have call- 
ed forth some feeling af sorrow at the moment of everlasting se- 

paration. ‘This is her notice of the catastrophe. 
¢ Le Président mourut hier a sept heures du matin; je l’avois jugé 
. 
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& Pagonie dés le Mercredi ; i] n’avoit ce jour-la, ni n’a eu depuis ni 
souffrances ni connoissance ; jamais fin n’a été plus douce; il s’est 
éteint. Mad. de Jonsac en a paru d’une douleur extréme ; la mienne 
est plus modérée, j’avois tant de preuves de son peu d’amitié, que je 
erois n’avoir perdu qu’une connoissance ; cependant, comme cette 
connoissance étoit fort ancienne, et que tout le monde nous croyoit 
intimes (excepté peu de personnes qui savent quelques-uns des sujets 
dont j’avois a me plaindre), je regois des complimens de toute 
part,’ &c. IL. p. 109, 110. 

Though her attachment to Mr Walpole cannot be questioned, 
nor his friendship for her, yet both appear to have been subject to 
considerable vicissitudes; and it may be doubted, whether, if 
shut up together for a whole day, the result would not have been 
similar to that which we have just related. The cause of these 
occasional remissions in the warmth of their friendship, seems 
generally to originate with Mr Walpole. Sometimes he appears 
to be quite unreasonable ; and it is impossible not to take part 
with Mad. du Deffand. 

An English gentleman, after being at Paris, and becoming ac- 
quainted with Mad. du Deffand, had said that he was himself in 
love with her, but that she was in love with Mr Walpole. This 
coming to the ears of Mr Walpole, drew from him the most vio- 
lent invectives. He makes very severe remarks; and does not 
soften the truth, by his manner of conveying it. . 

* Vous mesurez l’amitié, la probité, l’esprit, enfin tout, sur le plus, 
ou le moins d’hommages qu’on vous rend. Voila ce qui détermine 
vos suffrages et vos jugemens, qui varient d’un ordinaire a ]’autre. 
Défaites-vous, ou au moins faites semblant de vous défaire, de cette 
toise personnelle ; et croyez qu’on peut avoir un bon cceur sans étre 
toujours dans votre cabinet. Je vous l’ai souvent dit, vous étes exi- 
geante au-dela de toute croyance ; vous voudriez qu’on n’existat que 
pour vous; vous empoisonnez vos jours par des soupcons et des 
défiances, et vous rebutez vos amis en leur faisant éprouver l’impos- 
sibilité de vous contenter.’ II. p. 45. 

Sometimes he appears to have treated her with still more seve- 
rity ; and the overtures for reconciliation constantly came on her 
side. It is but justice, at the same time, to remark, on the part of 
‘MrWalpole, a very unequivocal proof of generosity and friendship. 
When the Abbé Terray entered on the office of controller-géne- 
ral, he began with a reduction of all pensions ; which would have 
diminished the income of Mad. du Deffand, already hardly suited 
to her condition, by a very considerable sum. Mr Walpole im- 
mediately proposed to settle on her an annuity equal to the a- 
mount ; entreating her, with all the warmth of real and unaf- 
fected friendship, to accept +; his offer. She agreed to it ; = 
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the acceptance, as well as the offer, are in terms that do credit to 
both. The success, however, of a memorial which she had al- 
ready presented to the King, rendered the execution of Mr Wal- 
pole’s design unnecessary. 

One of the most pleasing pictures which these volumes any 
where present, is that of the life which the Duke and Dutchess 
of Choiseul led in their retirement at Chanteloup, when the Duke 
was deprived of office, and exiled from Paris. Mad. du Deffand, 
who had always lived in terms of great intimacy with them, and 
who was related to the Dutchess, was too high-minded to be de- 
terred from showing her attachment to friends, whose disgrace 
was the effect, not of their own demerit, but of the intrigues of 
their enemies. She describes them both as extremely amiable, 
particularly the Dutchess, whom she usually calls by the name 
of grande maman, as she does the Duke by that of grand papa. 
In a letter from Chanteloup, she says, 

‘ La vie qu’on mene me convient fort; on déjedine a une heure, 
y Va qui veut, on reste apres dans le salon tant et si peu qu’on veut ; 
sur les cing ou six heures chasse ow promenade, on soupe a huit heures, 
et l’on se couche a toutes sortes d’heures, aussi tard et d’aussi bonne 
heure qu’en veut; on jone a toutes sortes de jeux, on jonit d’une 
grande liberté, on fait tres bonne cheére, je suis logée le plus com- 
modément du monde.’ (Il. 3145.) And again— 

* Je voudrois que vous pussiez avoir une assez bonne Junette pour 
voir ce qui se passe ici; je ne reviens point d’étonnement de la paix 
qui y regne, elle est dans tous les propos, dans toutes les actions, et 
certainement dans l’A4me ; tout le monde est d@’accord, chacun fait 
ce gwil veut, chacun dit ce qu’il pense, on ne s’observe point, on ne 
se contraint point, et tout est dans le plus parfait unisson ; le grand- 
papa est étonnant, il a trouve en lui tous les goits qui pouvoient rem- 
placer les occupations, il semble qu’il n’ait jamais fait d’autre étude 
que de faire valoir sa terre, il fait batir des fermes; il défriche des 
terreins, il achete des troupeaux dans cette saison pour les revendre 
au commencement de l’hiver, quand ils auront engraissé les terres, 
et qu’il aura vendu leurs laines. Je suis intimement persuadée qu’il 
ne regrette rien, et qu’il.est parfaitement heureux ; je suis ravie d’en 
avoir jugé par moi-méme, je n’aurois jamais cru tout ce qu’on m’en 
auroit dit. Ne croyez pomt que dans ce récit il y ait de l’engoue- 
ment ni de l’enthousiasme, c’est la pure vérité. Je me suis fort plu 
ici, j’y ai mené une vie fort douce, mais cela n’a pas empéché qu’i! 
n’y ait eu bien des momens ou je ne me sois trouvée trés-déplacée, 
et que votre silence ne m’ait caus¢ bien du chagrin; mais tout prend 
fii.” IT. $51, 352. 

The Abbe Barthelemi, the great friend of the Duke and 
Dutchess of Choiseul, (and who has introduced them into the 
Voyage d’Anacharsis, under the names of Arsame and Phedime), 
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was of this party, and is mentioned here with great respect, 
though he does not appear to have been at first a favourite. 

Mad. du Deffand had, however, undertaken the journey con- 
trary to the advice of Mr Walpole, who was averse to it, for 
reasons that do not appear. We have here another proof of the 
severity with which he sometimes treated her. She hastened back 
from Chanteloup to Paris, just that she might reccive letters from 
him. The letter which she did receive, is not given; but we 
may judge of it from the beginning of her reply. 

* Votre plume est de fer trempé dans le fiel. Bon Dien! quelle 
lettre? Jamais il n’y en eut de plus piquante, de plus séche et de 
plus rude ; j’ai été bien payée de l’impatience que j’avois de la rece- 
Voir. 

 J’arrivai hier & cing heures du soir, me portant 4 merveille, sans 
étre fatiguée du voyage, dans la plus grande joie de me retrouver 
chez moi, dans le plus grand contentement de mon s¢jour a Chante- 
loup, dans l’espérance de trouver de vos nouvelles et que votre lettre 
mettroit le comble a ma satisfaction; ah! mon Dieu, que j’ai été 
surprise: elle a produit un effet tout contraire, tout neon bonheur a 
été détruit, un instant m’a fait plus de mal que les cing semaines ne 
m’avoient fait de bien.’ II. 360, 361. 

One cannot but blame the conduct of Mr Walpole, for thus, 
from mere humour, marring the enjoyment of a friend sincerely 
attached to him, and having so few resources, except those of her 
own mind. ; 

Though the Dutchess of Choiseul is mentioned above, and in 
many other passages, with unqualified praise, she is sometimes 
represented as less perfect, as having sacrificed feeling and na- 
ture to dignity and correctness. Mad. du Deffand once said to 
her, § You snow that you love me, but you do not feel it.’ In 
the same spirit, she remarks— 

* Toutes ses vertus Jui tiennent lieu de sentiment, elle n’a pas un 
défaut, et a force de s’étre corrigée, de s’étre domptée, elle s’est faite 
ce qu’elle est en dépit de la nature dont elle ne suit plus aucun mouve- 
ment. Sa sceur est tout le contraire, l’une est respectée, Vautre est 
recherchée. Je trouve que la grand’maman a beaucoup plus d’esprit 
et l’autre plus d’agrément; et de tout ce qu’on rencontre, on ne trouve 
rien auduel on puisse s’attacher.’ (IIT. 23.) And again— 

* La grand’maman est la vertu personifiée. La vertu a étouffé 
en elle la nature ; je ne sais si elle en est plus heureuse, mais elle en 
est certainement moins gaie et moins naturelle.’ III. 35. 

The opinions of Mad. du Deffand were often the impressions 
of the moment; and, when severe, would sometimes give place 
to more favourable views. We have seen how angry she was 
with Mr llume for being so much ia the society at the Prince of 
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Conti's, and for. being a worshipper, as she termed it, of the 
Idol set up in that temple, the Comtesse de Bouflers. She ne- 
vertheless mentions the letter which Mr Hume wrote to that lady 
a few days before his death, with great and deserved eulogy. 

* L’Idole me donna 2 lire, avant-hier, une lettre de M. Hume, 
a Poccasion de la mort du Prince ; il lui disoit adieu, comme n’ayant 
plus que quelques jours a vivre; cette lettre m’a paru de la plus 
grande beauté, je lui en ai demandé une copie et je l’aurai.’ III. 
187. 

The editor has very properly subjoined this letter in the notes, 
or rather a translation of it into French, probably by Mad. de 
Bouflers. Mr Hume always wrote in English: By means of a 
person who read the letter in Mr Hume’s handwriting, and also 
received a copy of it from Mad. de Bouflers, transcribed by her- 
self, we are enabled to give it in the original. 


* Edinburgh, 20th of August, \'776. 
* Though I am certainly within afew weeks, dear Madam, and 
* perhaps within a few days, of my own death, I could not forbear 
© being struck with the death of the Prince of Conti,—so great a loss 
* in every particular. My reflections carried me immediately to 
* your situation in this melancholy incident. What a difference 
* to you in your whole plan of life! Pray write me some parti- 
* culars, but in such terms that you need not care, in case of my 
€ decease, into whose hands your letter may fall. 
‘ My distemper is.a diarrhza, or disorder in my bowels, which 
has been gradually undermining me these two years, but, within 
these six months, has been visibly hastening me to my end. 
I see death approach gradually, without anxiety or regret. fF 
salute you, with great affection and regard, for the last time. 
+’). H.* 
Mr Hume died on the 25th of August, just five days after the 
date of this letter. a 


a naan 


In other instances, Mad. du Deffand’s prejudices seem never to 
have been removed. She had an avowed dislike to the Philosophers, 
the Economists, Encyclopedists, &c. This seems to have begun 
about the time of her breach with D’Alembert on account of his 
attachment to Mademoiselle L’Espinasse ; an attachment, of which 
we may now fairly say, that the object was by no means worthy. 
In these dislikes, she was probably confirmed by the opinions of Mr 
Walpole, whose prejudices, in this respect, coincided exactly with 
her own. It was probably on account of his connexion with the 
Philosophers, that she had so great a dislike to Turgot, and railed 
with such virulence against all the measures pentadl by the admi- 
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nistrazion in which be had-a part. Speaking of that administra- 
tinn, she says, it is impossibie that Turgot should not fall: he 
does no: know what he is doing. Maurepas is weakness itself. 
* On dit (she adds in another place) de nos trois ministres; le 
‘urgot ne doute de rien; le Malesherbes doute de tout; et le 
uTepas se Moque de tout ; et chacun pense qu’un tel gouverne- 
nt ne peut subsister.’ She afterwards exults in the fall of 
this »inistry: Ard of Turgot, in particuler, she says— 
¢ Enfin, evcepté les Fconomistes et les Encyclopédistes, tout le 
Monde convient que c’est un fou, et aussi extravagament et prcé- 
somptueux qu'il est possible de l’ctre 5‘0n est trop heureux d’en Ctre 
défait.’ Ilf. 155. 

Che editor, we must remark, enters a protest against all this 
mistepresentation ; and, with great candour and liberalit y» takes 
the part of a much injured man, who, neither from his cotem- 
poraries, nor those who have yet succeeded, has met with all 
the crecit to which he is entitled. 

‘ Those’ (it is said in anote) ¢ who wish to have @ just idea of 
this really great patriot and enlightened statesman, of whom Mad. 
du Deffand had conceived such entirely false opinions, will do well 
to consult his life, by M. de Condorcet, which contains not only the 
events of his short and virtuous life, but a development of his plans, 
his principles, and his ways of thinking, both as a statesman, a phi- 
fosot pher, and 2 2 metaphysician. ’ oy 107. 

On this he ad, Mr Walpole was not of the same opinion with 
Mad. du Def nd: he seems to Seek » had a just estimation of Tur- 
got; and it is ta combating his opinion, that she launches, out 
against the former in the passage just quoted, and in a long ine 
vective that ends with the words, ‘ En voila assez sur ce sot ani- 
mal.’ (p. 156.) This is the strongest example of prejudice, and 
of an entire mistake of character, that we have met with in these 
letters. The editor very well remarks, in a note, that it is much 
to be re gretted, that Mad. du Defland should here so entirely 

forfeit her right to the title which Voltaire had conferred on her, 
of P Aveugle Clairvoyante. " 

It is somewhat remarkable, that, ia a letter to Voltaire in 1774, 
she speaks of Turgot with much more respect, and seems to have 
hopes of his success as a minister. Was this flattery to Voltaire, 
or fear of him? She knew that he approved of Turgot. 

In another instance, the Aveugle Clatrvoyante has been much 
deceived ; but the error admits of a better apology than the pre- 
ceding. Speaking of Mr Fox, she says, 

« Je ne sais pas bien encore comment je trouve le Fox. I a sans 
<loute beaucoup desprit, ct surtout beaucoup de talens; je ne sais 
#i sa téte est bien rangéc et si toutes ses idées sont bien justes ; il me 
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semble qu’il est toujours dans une sorte d’ivresse, et je crains qu’il 
ne soit bien malheureux quand cette facgon d’étre cessera, et qu’il 
sentira qu’il est le seul auteur de tous ses malheurs; il seroit alors 
bien a plaindre s’il avoit une téte Francoise ; mais je ne connois point 
les tétes Angloises, elles sont si différentes des ndétres, que si j’en 


voulois juger, ce seroit comme si je voulois juger des couleurs.’ 
Ill. p. 207. 


Again, she says of him, 

* Je Vai beaucoup vu, mais nous nous sommes toujours contra- 
riés ; nos facons de penser sont trés-différentes. Il a beaucoup d’- 
esprit, j’en conviens ; mais c’est un genre d’esprit dénué de toute 
espéce de bon sens. Je n’en ai pas assez dans ce moment-ci pour le 
définir. ” ' 

This was in 1777, when Mr Fox was twenty-nine years of 
age, and should have been conspicuous for more than mere a- 
bility. It is however known, that dissipation, and the love of 
pleasure, threw a veil over the first period of his life} through 
which, thotgh his great talents were certainly to be perceiv- 
ed, the soundness of his judgment, the steadiness and recti- 
tude of his principles, might not be so clearly discerned. It 
was, accordingly, only of these last, that Mad. du Deffand 
doubted; she acknowledged the first, but does not appear to 
have suspected them to be of the high order to which they 
actually belonged. For one part of her remark she appears 
to us to deserve credit :—‘ il seroit alors bien 4 plaindre, s’il 
avoit un téte Francoise; mais je ne connois point les tétes An- 
gloises ; elles sont si differentes des ndtres, que si j’en voulois 
juger, ce seroit comme si je voulois juger des couleurs.’ The truth 
is, that in France, or in any country where there were neither 
struggles of ambition to animate, nor views of patriotism to in- 
spire, Mr Fox, after the fever of enjoyment was at an end, might 
have sunk into a lethargy of indolence and apathy ; ahd the world 
might have remained as ignorant of his energy, judgment, and 
exalted character, as the lady was on whose writings we are now 
commenting. 

On another occasion, Mad. du Deffand acknowledges, that she 
knew not what to think of the English: the passage is very live- 
ly, and written in her best manner. 

‘ M. Selwyn est-il tout-a-fait fou, ou bien est-il ensorcelé? Oh! 
les Anglois, les Anglois sont bien étrangés, on ne doit jamais pré- 
tendre a les connoitre; ils ne ressemblent en rien @ tout ce qu’on a 
vu; chaque individu est un original, il n’y en a pas deux du méme 
modele, nous sommes positivement tout le contraire ; chez nous tous 
ceux du méme état se ressemblent, qui voit un courtisan, les voit 
tous, un Magistrat, tous les gens de robe, ainsi que tous les autres, 
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tout est faux air chez nous, prétentions, jusques méme aux maladies ; 
tout le monde aujourd’hui a des maux de nerfs, tout le monde 
admire les lettres du Roi de Prusse a, d’Alembert, on ne cesse 
de vanter sa sensibilité; je suis peut-ctre la seule a n’en étre point 
touchée, a m’en moquer et 4 trouver qu’il n’est qu’un rhéteur, et 
méme un fat dans ses prétentions de bel esprit et d’homme sensi- 
ble.’ IIL. p. 211, 212. 

In general, however, she was much pleased with the English ; 
and, of some of the young men whom she had then occasion to 
see, has given characters that have been fully verified. 

* Ce petit Eliot’ (the present Lord Minto) ¢ est tout-a-fait aimable, 
ila beaucoup d’esprit, il sent encore un peu l’école, mais c’est qu’il 
est modeste, et qu’il est la contre-partie de Charles Fox ; la sorte de 
timidité qu’il a encore sied bien a sop age, surtout quand elle n’em- 
péche pas qu’on ne déméle le bon sens et esprit.’ III. p. 195. 


The fourth volume, which we must now pass over with great 
rapidity, is mostly occupied with the letters to Voltaire. The 
first twenty-seven pages contain the remainder of those addressed 
to Mr Walpole; the last of them is in August 1780, and was writ- 
ten after Mad. du Deffand was taken ill of the disorder of which 
she died. Her letters to Voltaire begin as early as 1759, and are 
continued to 1770. They run, many of them, on matters of 
taste; others are complaints of her suffering from ennui, and 
the tedium of life ; inquiries about the books which she ought 
to read; and arguments with Voltaire against the zeal with 
which he made war on the prejudices of the world, and strove 
to propagate his own opinions, We may believe that Voltaire 
entertained a very high respect for the abilities of the person 
from whom he could admit contradiction on these subjects. We 
give the following as a specimen of one of her best letters of this 
sort. 

* J’entends par le peuple le plus grand nombre des hommes. La 
cour en est pleine, d’ainsi que la ville, et les champs. Si vous dtez 2 
ces sortes de gens leur préjugés, que leur restera-t-il? C’est leur res- 
source dans leur malheur (et c’est en quoi je voudrois leur ressem- 
bler) 5 ; c’est leur bride, et leur frein dans leur conduite, et c’est ce 
qui doit faire désirer qu’on ne les éclaire pas ; et puis pourroit. -on les 
éclairer? ‘Toute personne qui parvenue a Page de raison n’est pas 
choquée des absurdités, et n’entrevoit pas la vérité, ne se ldissera 
jamais instruire ni persuader. Qu’est-ce que la foi? c’est de croire 
fermement ce que l’on ne comprend pas. 11 faut laisser le don du 
ciel a qui il l’a accordé. Voila en gros ce que je pense; si je cau- 
sois avec vous, je me flatte que vous ne-penseriez pas que je préfé. 
rasse les charlatans, apx bons médecins. Je serai toujours ravie de 
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recevoir,de vous des instructions et des recettes ; donnez-m’en contre 
Vennui, voila de quoi j’ai besoin. La recherche de la vérité est pour 
vous la médecine universelle ; elle l’est pour moi aussi, non dans le 
méme sens qu’elle est pour vous; vous croyez l’avoir trouvée, et 
moi, je crois qu’elle est introuvable ; wous voulez faire entendre que 
vous étes persuadé de certaines opinions que l’on avoit avant Moise, 
et que lui n’avoit point, ou du moins qu’il n’a pas transmises. De 
¢¢ que des peuples ont eu cette opinion Ja rend-elle plus claire et 
plus vraisemblable ? Qu’importe qu’elle soit vraie? Si elle )’étoit, 
seroit-ce une corsolation? J’en doute fort. Ce n’en sercit pas une 
du moins, pour ceux qui croient qu’il n’y a qu’un malheur, celui 
d@étre né.’ IV. p. 82, 83. 

After the letters to Voltaire, follow some characters, or por- 
traits ; a fashionable amusement at that time in Paris. The por- 
trait of the Dutchess of Boufflers is an excellent specimen of her 

owers in this species of composition. 

* Madame la Duchesse de Boufflers est belle sans avoir l’air de 
s’en douter, sa phy®ionomie est vive et piquante, son regard exprime 
tous les mouvemens de son ame; il n’est pas besoin qu’elle dise ce 
qu’elle pense, on le devine ais¢ment, pour peu qu’on l’observe. 

* Ses gestes ont tant de graces, ils sont si naturels, et si parfaite- 
ment d’accord avec ce qu’elle dit, qu’il est difficile de n’étre pas en- 
trainé a penser, et 4 sentir comme elle. 

* Elle domine partout od elle se trouve, et elle fait toujours la 
sorte d’impression qp’elle veut faire; elle use de ces avantages 
presque a la maniere de Dieu, elle nous laisse croire que nous avons 
notre libre arbitre, tandis qu’elle nous détermine, et qu’elle fait ainsi 
que lui des éhus, et des réprouvés du haut de sa toute-puissance ; 
aussi, ceux qu’elle punit de ne la point aimer pourroient lui dire: 
vous l’auriez été, si vous aviez voulu ]’étre. 

* Elle est pénétrante a faire trembler, la plus petite prétention, la 
plus légére affectation, un ton, un geste qui ne seront pas exacte- 
ment naturels, sont sentis et jugés par elle a la derniere rigueur ; la 
finesse de son esprit, la délicatesse de son godt ne lui laissent rien 
échapper; ces qualités qui sont si rares, et qui devroient étre si a- 
gréables, sont cependant bien dangereuses quand elles ne sont pas 
accompagnées d’un peu d’indulgence, ou de beaucoup de prudence. 

* Les hommes ne nous aiment point par le mérite qu’ils trouvent 
en nous, mais par celui que nous leur trouvons. 

* Madame de Boufilers en général est plus crainte qu’aimée ; elle 
le sait, et elle ne daigne pas désarmer ses ennemis par des ménage- 
mens, qui seroient trop contraires a la vérité, et a V’impétuosité de 
son caractere. 

* Elle se console par la justice que lui rendent ceux qui la con- 
noissent plus particulicrement et par les sentimens qu’elle leur in- 
spire. 
‘ Elle 
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* Elle-a beaucoup d’esprit et de gaieté ; elle est constante dans ses 
engagemens, fidcle 4 ses amis, vraie, discréte, serviable, généreuse ; 
enfin, si elle étoit moins clairvoyante, ou si les hommes étoient moins 
ridicules, ils la trouveroient parfaite.’ IV. p. 288, 289. 

But we must now take leave of Mad. du Deffand; which, 
however, we cannot do, without saying, that, in our opin on, 
her correspondence makes a valuable addition to the mass, nor 
very considerable as yet, of printed letters, perfectly natural and 
unaffected, and visi ibly never meant for publication. The editor 
deserves well of the public on this account; and, still more, on 
account of the judicious and enlightened observations with which 
the text js illustrated. 





Art. Ill. Zhe Hindu Pantheon. By Edward Moor, F. R.S. 
Member of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, and of the Lite- 
rary Society of Bombay. 4to. » London. Johnson, 1810. 


HE work before us, we think, on the whole, an amusing 
one; and, if the subject were popular, might possibly be- 
come a popular one. That, however, is not likely soon to be the 
case. Our reasons for thinking so, are, like Mr Vellum’s, mani- 
fold. But, lest our readers should be in as great a hurry as the 
gentleman to whom he was speaking, we shall not give them 
quite so many as six. Some, however, they shall have. First, 
then, the few gentlemen qualified to throw light on the obscure 
subject of Hindu mythology, have not been pleased to commu- 
nicate their ideas to the public; secondly, others, not so qua- 
lified, have been pleased to communicate theirs; thirdly, of the 
chosen few first mentioned, some have been pieased to publish 
extremely crude and hasty conjectures, and afterwards to re- 
tract them as hastily, with circumstances but little calculated to 
inspire confidence; lastly, and perhaps this reason might have 
sufficed, nobody here cares at all about the matter. 

Although it makes no figure in the minister’s budget, the tem- 
porary suspension of pursuits purely literary, may be considered 
in the light of a war-tax, actually levied upon that portion of the 
community which can best afford to pay taxes. In the same man- 
ner, nearly, as a certain portion of the national capital is annual- 
ly diverted from the channels into which it would otherwise have 
flowed, to supply the vacuum at the Exchequer, (* namque est 
in rebus inane’); so, a certain portion of floating intellect, usu- 
ally expended in digging into antiquities, clearing away histo- 
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rical doubts, and sowing hypotheses, which seldom attain ma- 
turity, is now transferred to the consideration of the evanescent 
politics of the day. Without the operation of the sinking fund, 
expert. calculators might determine, in what year, according to 
the present rate of progressive taxation, the national capital would 
be completely absorbed by the public debt; so, we presume, 
might it be predicted, with some approximation to accuracy, how 
Jong the war must last, in order to reduce our literature to poli- 
tical pamphlets and parliamentary reports. . 

Situated as things are, indeed, we really consider a judicious 
limitation of an impertinent inquisitiveness about Hindu antiqui- 
ties, and similar topics, as extremely salutary and reasonable. 
For, to bring the matter at once to a practical issue, Would an 
accurate translation of the Puranas, in the least curb the ambi- 
tion of Buonaparte ? What effect could the most profound com- 
mentary on the Veda have, in procuring for the nation a wise, 
a strong, and an egergetic ministry? Would the price of can- 
dles be sensibly reduced, by the most Inminous disquisition on 
the Hindu Triad? If the French intercept our teas and muslins 
and carry them into the Mauritius, will the ladies thank us for 
importing an old-fashioned assortment of antediluvian metaphy- 
sics? We protest, that all this appears to us perfectly conclusive. 
Nay, we cannot even conjecture what argument Brahma himself 
could use at the Alien-oflice, to prevent his being ordered to quit 
the country, until six months after the conclusion of peace,—or 
at least until the resumption of cash payments by the Bank. 

We wish, however, that those who think it unnecessary to un- 
derstand Hindu mythology, would also think it unnecessary to 
write upon it; for we cannot yet consider it as entirely demon- 
strated, that the value of an hypothesis is in the inverse ratio of 
the knowledge of his subject, discovered by the propounder. We 
have sometimes even been inclined to doubt, whether it might 
not be very possible to write tolerably on a subject, and yet to 
possess, at bottom, some portion of information concerning it. 
If these ideas shall not appear too paradoxical, we recommend 
them, and the perusal of Mr Moor’s book, to all who may be 
disposed to descant on the mythology of the Hindus, at the ma- 
nifest peril of not being read. 

Mr Moor says, that * during an intercourse of many years 
with natives of India of almost every description, I often, in con- 
versation on interesting topics, found myself at a loss in compre- 
lending certain terms and allusions, and in seeking what I re- 
quired; and frequently experienced the utility of pictures and vi- 
sible objects, in directing me in both. Hence f began to collect 
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pictures and images, which, in the progress of years, without 
being particularly valuable as a selection, have accumulated to a 
considerable extent. 

© Conceiving that the possession of such objects may be of si- 
milar use in guiding the inquirer to sources of information that 
might not otherwise offer, and be agreeable, at the same time, to 
those in search of amusement chiefly, I have caused many of 
those subjects to be accurately copied, and engraved by hands 
eminent in their respective lines. ” 

We have great pleasure in recording our testimony to the beau- 
ty and merit of these engravings. Whether approaching to ele- 
gance, disfigured by the rude hand of an unskilful artist, or mu- 
tilated by time and accident, the plates convey an accurate idea 
of the originals. In some, the enchanting grace, and elegant 
contour of the Hindu female form, are well delineated. But the 
great proportion consists of the household gods, the Dii Lares 
of the lower classes. They exhibit their humble efforts to pro- 
pitiate the God of the universe, by sacrifices suited to the feeble 
means of the votary. Such rude emb!ems were venerated by the 
progenitors of those who conquered the world; when, 

‘ Jupiter angusta vix totus stabat in ade; 
Inque Jovis dextra fictile fulmen erat. ’ 

The use of images by the Hindus, for the purpose of height- 
ening devotion, is at least as old as the Puranas; and it is re- 
murkable, that, notwithstanding this circumstance, so little pro- 
gress has been made in the arts of sculpture and painting. They 
may, perhaps, be admitted to equal the remains of Egyptian sculp- 
ture which have reached us; but are still infinitely inferior, in 
those particulars, to most nations, amongst whom religion has 
called in the assistance of the fine arts, We think it probable, 
that the progress of sculpture and painting was checked in Egypt, 
by the same causes which have retarded it in Hindustan. The 
length, breadth, form and colour of every limb or feature, of each 
of their mythological personages,—their dress, air and attitude, are 
imperiously prescribed to the Hindu artist, by the works which he 
considers as sacred. We recollect, in particular, that the Matsya 
Purana exhibits a very full code of laws for the guidance of the 
artist. Mr Moor could easily have procured a translation of this 
from his learned friend Dr Wilkins ;, and if the work shall attain 
a second edition, we would recommend it as a valuable, curious 
and appropriate addition to his preseut series of engravings. ‘The 
most copious treatise, however, on this subject that we have met 
with, is comprised in a work in the Imperial library at Paris, en- 
titled Hayastras; but the manuscript did not specify from what 
purana it was extracted. We subjoin an extract from it. 

 Tswara” 
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“ Iswara ” (Osiris, or Bacchus). 

* Let the arms, shoulders and thighs of Iswara be brawny and 
muscular; his colour that of the beams of the crescent which 
decorates his brow ; his Jong hair must be knotted in many con- 
volutions ; his shoulders covered by a tyger’s skin; his ten arms 
ornamented with bracelets of snakes; pendents hang from his 
ears ; his face bright, and exquisitely beautiful ; a sword, a club, 
a trident, and other weapons, are perceived in his hands. When 
he appears in the character of the vanquisher of ‘Tripura, during 
the conflagration of the city, he has sixteen arms, of which one 
wields the unerring Pinaca. When the moon of Vaisakha ushers 
in his feast, he is depicted as dancing amidst a crowd of sportive 
nymphs and satyrs, to the sound of instruments -touched by ce- 
Jestial musicians. In the character of Yogheswara, his aspect 
must be terrific.’ Here follow the different proportions of his 
limbs and features in those four forms. 

Mr Moor would certainly have produced an amusing and in- 
structive work, if he had contented himself with subjoining to 
each engraving, a concise account of the mythological adventures, 
er of the character represented ; with an explanation of the im- 
plements and emblems exhibited. But, not satisfied with this merit 
(which we should have prized highly), he has thought it neces- 
sary to fill nearly 450 quarto pages with extracts from tHe Asiatic 
Researches ; a work of various merit, and unequal claims to con- 
fidence. Here we have the accuracy and erudition of Mr Cole- 
brooke, mixed with the often fanciful, but always ingenious con- 
jectures of Major Wilford; and the brilliant, but sometimes un- 
certain speculations of Sir William Jones. 

One defect, which must detract exceedingly from the value of 
this work, results from the little attention that has been paid to 
keeping the subjects distinct. In his account of one divinity, the 
incidental mention of another, leads our author into a digres- 
sion; and the reader may consider himself as fortunate, if he does 
not meet with several others in his road, before he returns to the 
subject of the chapter. ‘The confusion resulting from this cir- 
cumstance, is fatal to the acquisition of precise ideas, on a sub- 
ject naturally involved in some perplexity, from the multiplicity 
and novelty of the characters and attributes. 

The unassuming and good humoured tone of philanthropy 
which pervades Mr Moor’s book, is calculated to disarm the seve- 
rity of criticism. We cannot, however, so far forget our cen- 
sorial functions, as to pass unnoticed the numerous errors into 
which he has fallen, in that part of it which is original. The time 
n° our readers would be unprofitably occupied in perusing a list 
ef them. We select a few, merely as a ‘caveat to such of hie 
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readers as are not orientalists. In page 187 we learn, that ‘ Sa- 
cra is otherwise called Sucra.’ Here the god of the firmament, 
is confounded with the genius of the planet Venus; and a great 
deal of argument is lost upon it. In page 191 we are informed, 
that * Parasurdma, and Rama Chandra, were contemporaries.” 
But the wars of Parasurama, or of the Brahmans, against the 
Xetri, occurred in the reign of Mulaca, who sat on the throne of 
Aysahya, efght generationabefore Rama Chandra. Malaca was 
preserved from the exterminating fury of the conquerors, in the 
disguise of a female ; and hence obtained the name of Naricava- 
cha, or with feminine armour. Again, * the word: deval, or 
temple, is derived from deva, a god, and haveli, a house.’ But 
* haveli’ is Arabic, and consequently cannot be its origin, which 
is § alaya,’ a residence, in Sanscrit. Again, § ‘The dubash (a 
Persian compound word, though few Dubashis are aware of it), 
is derived from du, two; and bashi, a language.’ Notwith- 
standing the chastisement here inflicted on them, we hope the 
Dubashis of Madras will continue to consider the word as San- 
scrit; since, most assuredly, bashi has no such signification in 
Persian. We shall confine ourselves to one more; because it in- 
volves an important geographical error. In page $41, our author 
confounds Duaraca, the capital of Crishma, on the coast of Gus 
zarat, with Dravira, a kingdom on the coast of Coromandel. 

The accommodating nature of polytheifm admits and invites 
the introduction of unknown gods. We know, from indifputable 
authority, that four of the divinities of Greece were introduced 
to the banquet of the gods, in times comparatively recent. The 
worfhip and the ftatue of Serapis are faid to have been tranfport- 
ed from Sinope to Egypt. In a fubfequent age, the worfhip of 
Egyptian divinities became fafhionable at Rome. ‘The longer, 
therefore, the duration of fuch fuperftitions, the greater, it may 
be fuppofed, will be the number of their divinities, botl foreign 
and indigenous. ‘The religion of India is probably the moft an- 
tient of the idolatrous fy{tems; and continues, at this day, the 
popular belief of many more than fifty millions of human beings. 
We accordingly find the Indian Olympus more plentifully ftocked 
with inhabitants, than any other goddery on record. 

The Hindu mythology has animated aH nature. It has peopled 
the heavens, the air, the earth, and waters, with innumerable 
tribes of imaginary beings, arrayed in tints borrowed from the 
fervid imaginations of tropical climes. 

‘ La pour nous enchanter tout est mis en usage ; 
Tout prend un corps, une ame, un esprit, un visage. 
Chaque vertu devient une divinité : 
Minerve est la prudence, et Venus la beauté ; 
Ce 
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Ce n’est plus la vapeur qui produit la tonnere, 

C’est Jupiter armé pour effrayer la terre ; 

Un orage terrible aux yeux des matelots, 

C’est Neptune en courroux qui gourmande les flots: 
Echo n’est plus un son qui dans l’air retentisse, 

C’est une nymphe en pleurs, qui se plaint de Narcisse, ’ 


It may perhaps afift our readers, in arranging fuch faéis as may 
come to their knowledge conneCted with this fubje&, to inform 
them, that the Hindus are divided into two great feéts. That 
if the firft be confidered as the orthodox, Ofiris or Bacchus will 
be the chief divinity of the Indians, and the whole fyftem cor- 
refpond with fuch parts of the Egyptian tenets as have been pre- 
ferved to us by Diodorus and Plutarch. On the other hand, if 
we fhall adopt the opinions of their opponents, Jupiter will af- 
fume the fupremacy, and the Indian dodtrines approximate to the 
popular opinions of the Greeks. 

The moft antient worfhip of which any trace is left in Hin- 
duftan, is that of Ofiris or Bacchus, whofe Indian names are 
Ifwara and Baghefa. In him, and in the gods of his family or 
lineage, we recognize the divinities adored by the antient Egyp- 
tians. ‘That Ofiris and Bacchus were the fame divinity, is at- 
tested by the unanimous fuffrage of all the writers of antiquity. 
But the moft antient Bacchus was not celebrated as the god of 
wine, a character afcribed to chat divinity in later times. The 
Egyptians effert that Ofiris conquered India; and indeed his ex- 
pedition to that region is the fubjc€t of the celebrated epic poem 
of Nonnus. We by no means contend for the reality of thofe 
expeditions ; but it is an indifputable fact, that the worfhip of O- 
firis, diftinguifhed by the fame attributes and emblems, has con- 
tinued in India, from the earlieft ages to this day, under the ap- 
pellation of Ifwara. This, we think, may be completely prov- 
ed, by a comparative furvey of both, before, as patron of the 
vine, he afflumed in Europe a new character. 

Ofiris was adored in Egypt, and Bacchus in Greece, under 
the emblem of the Phallus. It is under the fame emblem that 
he is ftill venerated in Hinduftan; and Phaila is one of the names 
of Ifwara in the Dictionary of Amara Singha. The bull was 
facred to him in Egypt. Plutarch aflures us, that feveral ne- 
tions of Greece depict Bacchus with a bull’s head; and that, 
when he is invoked by the women of Elis, they pray him to 
haften to their relief on the feet of a bull. In India, the bull is 
the animal on which he always appears mounted ; and he is thus 
reprefented in feveral of Mr Moov’s plates. Hence, one of his 
Sanferit names, Vrifhadw-ja, fignifying—whofe enfign is a bull. 
Plutarch informs us, that ‘ Nilum patrem ac fervatorem fu re- 
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£ gionis, ac defluxum Offridis nominant.’ The Ganges in like man- 
ner is fabled, by the Hindus, to flow from the treffes of Ifwara; 
hence another of his names, Gangadhara, the fupporter of the Gan- 
ges. We conceive, by the way, that Scaliger and Selden are mif- 
taken in fuppofing that Siris, the Egyptian name of the Nile, is 
fynonymous with Ofiris. Siris feems, to us, the Sanfcrit word 
Saras, a river in general, or the river, from its imputed fuperio- 
rity. Ifis is the confort of Ofiris; Isa that of Ifwara. The at- 
tributes of the goddefles might be thown to correfpond as pre- 
cifely as thofe of their lords, were we not deterred from engag- 
ing in the difcuflion from an apprehenfion of prolixity. 

The attendants of Ifwara refemble, in their frantic demeanour, 
the furious Bacchants of the god of Naxos. Many tribes of 
imaginary beings compofe his.train. ‘The Pramatha, whofe name 
denotes intoxication; and the Jacchi, from whom he derives the 
appellation of Jaccheo, or lord of the Jacchi, corrupted into Jac 
chus, by his Weitern votaries. . It is remarkable that many of 
the appellations by which the Greeks diftinguith Bacchws, are 
alfo ufed by the Hindus; but, initead of applying them to Bag= 
hefa himfelf, the latter refer them to his fon, whilft both nas 
tions. have their legendsgo account for them. ‘Thus, the Greeks 
named Bacchus, Dimeter, having two mothers; the Hindus call 
Scanda, the fon of Baghefa, Divimatri, with the fame fignification- 
Pyrigenes, born from fire; and its equivalent, in Sanfcrit—Ag- 
nija, are refpeCtively Greék and Indian appellatives of Bacchus, 
and of Scanda. ‘The title of Thriambus, we are told by Diodo- 
rus, was aflumed by the Greck Deity in his triumph after the con- 
queft of India. Tryambo, in like manner, is one of the moft com- 
mon appellations of the Indian Bacchus; but we are not aware of 
its fignification. 

We believe we have done more than was requisite to prove 
the identity of the Egyptian, Grecian, and Indian divinity; for 
our readers will remark, that our proofs do not rest, in this in- 
stance, on analogy of sounds, which may undoubtedly be fortui= 
tous, but on that analogy, combined with the unity of the attri- 
butes denoted by those names, which it is impossible should be 
accidental. We embrace this ocrasion to point out a most re= 
markable coincidence between the royal lines of India and of E- 
gypt, which, we believe, has never attracted the attention of the 
learned, and evidently belongs to this portion of our subject. 

Arrian, on the authority of Megasthenes, informs us, that 

© discedens ex India, Dionysius rebus ita constitutis, regem In- 
dis przfecit Spartembatem, unum ex amicis, rerum Bacchica- 
rum peritissimum. Quo mortuo, ad Budyam ejus filium reg- 
ym transiit, hujus filius Cradevas in regnum successit; atque 
VOL. XVII. NO. 34, x exinds 
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exinde per multam ztatem, regnum a patribus in filios per ma- 
hum est traditum. ’ 

Now, let us examine how far this statement is elucidated by 
the Puranas. The supremacy of antient India was enjoyed by 
two families, both descended from Menu, the first king, as Me- 
nes was of the Egyptians. Ila, daughter of Menu, is fabled to 
have married Budha, genius of the planet Mercury, the adopted 
son of Vrihaspati, priest of Iswara. We have therefore Vrihas- 
pati (evidently the Spartembatis of Megasthenes) rerum Bacchi- 
carum peritissimum, succeeded by his adopted son Budha (the 
Budya of Arrian), whose son Pururavas, called Cradevas by the 
Greeks, was the founder of a long dynasty who reigned in the 
city of, Hastinapur. 

‘The sovereigns of Egypt appear, in like manner, to have trac- 
ed their pedigree through Mercury to Menes. After Osiris, 
reigned Menes, the Menu of the Indians. His successor is 
called Athotes, which, as explained by Eratosthenes, signifies 
Mercurio genitus; he consequently corresponds with the Crade- 
vas of Arrian. Diodorus informs us that Menes, the first king 
of Egypt, taught the people to respect the gods, and to offer sa- 
crifices. The institutes ascribed to the Indian Menu chiefly re- 
late to the same objects, and establish the unity of character of 
these legislators of primeval tradition. 

Whether there be any, and what degree of, historical truth 
contained in these passages, can now only be the subject of 
conjecture. One inference, however, important to all for whom 
the study of antiquity has any charms, is the perfect coincidence 
of the Indian and Egyptian traditions relative to the foundation 
of their monarchical government. Had any particulars been pre- 
served of the history of the descendants of Menes, we might 
probably have been enabled to ascertain, where the Egyptian and 
Indian traditions diverge, and branch into separate dynasties. 
But the early connexion between those nations, of whatever na- 
ture it may hive been, follows as an indisputable deduction from 
the facts already exhibited. This, indeed, might appear suffici- 
ciently established before, by that most remarkable of human in- 
stitutions, the diyision into casts, which prevailed in both coun- 
tries. Wherever that is found to have existed, we are entitled to 
suspect, that the doctrine of the’ metempsychosis, and the Indian 
rites, were originally connected with it. 

The supremacy of Visnu, or Jupiter, we conceive to have been a 
dogma introduced into India by conquest, at a subsequent period. 
‘The sons of Jove, in Grecian mythology, appear, in the Puranas, 


.. gnder the more decorous character of Avatara, or incarnations of 


Visnu, descended upon earth for the achievement of objects im- 
portant 
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porters to the welfare of mankind. Such of them as appeared in 
uman form, we consider as undoubtedly historical personages. 
The worship of the Avatara is unquestionably long posterior to 
the great outlines of the Indian system, and decidedly referable 
to the deification of heroes, who are thus aggregated with ima- 
ginary beings. In this light, we consider, ist, Parasurama, a 
Brahman who, at the head of an army composed of his own 
tribe, conquered India. 2d, Rama Chandra; king of Ayodhia 
Oude), eight reigns later, who carried his arms into Ceylon. 

his fact, recorded in the Puranas, is confirmed by the traditions 
of that island. $d, Hericrisna, whom the Greeks call Hercules, 
the chief of the Suraseni, mentioned by the historians of Alex- 
ander, and born in the city which Ptolemy distinguishes by the 
name of Madura deorum; he was contemporary with the sove- 
reign of Ayodhia, sixteenth in succession from Ramachandra: 
. Te lee: (Hercules) in India, qui Belus dicitur,’ says Cicero. 
Billes is, in fact, a name of Visnu, and signifies lord of the a- 
byss. The legend explanatory of this title, conuects the Assyri- 
an, Grecian, and Indian mythology, and is, in itself, a most re- 
markable one. We may possibly revert toit. 4th, Sakya Singhas 
king of Ayodhya, commonly called Buddha, or the philosopher, 
was founder of the sect of Bauddha. He reigned in Ayodhya, 
the twentieth in succession from his ancestor, who was contem- 
porary with Crisna. 

These four Avatara, or incarnations of Visnu, we conceive, may 
be safely regarded as deified heroes. In the spirit of Grecian my- 
thology, they would be sons of Jupiter. The third and fourth only 
seem to have been known to the Greeks. Clemens Alexandrinus is 
the first writer who mentions Buddha. ‘ Sunt autem ex Indis qui 
Buttz preceptis parent, quem propter insignem virtutem ut deum 
honorarunt. * We must begin, however, with the paternal deities. 

We translate a passage from the Purana, entituled, Brahma 
vaivartica, to demonstrate the identity of character ascribed to Ju- 
piter and Visnu ; only premising, that in conformity to the pe- 
culiar tenets of its author, Visnu is here styled Crisna; and his 

_goddess, Radha. 

‘ Ganga (the Ganges), was originally a nymph of wonderful 
beauty, who inhabited Paradise. She became enamoured of Crisna, 
and, concealing her face with her robe, stood immoveable in his pre- 
sence, her eyes fixed on his radiant countenance. The jealousy of 
Rhadha (Juno) was excited. Followed by her innmerable attend- 
ants, she repaired to the presence of the god, and seated herself or 
her throne of gems. The timid Gangi trembled at her aspect, and 
dissolved with terror. The goddess speaks. Who is this nymph, 
Lord of the Universe, who, with half concealed visage, and ey 
sparkling with desire, thas gazes on thy sacred person; ‘This is = . 
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' the first time the skies have witnessed the infidelity of their lord. 
When I detected thee dallying in a grove of sandal with Viraja, the 
figure of a quadruped concealed thy shame, and she was changed 
into a river. Still, pursued by thee, she became the mother of the 
mighty ocean. ‘The same forest was the scene of thy amours with 
the nymph Sobha (beauty). Again, thou assumedst the form of an 
animal, Whilst her spirit fled to the moon, and thou dividedst her 
body amongst gems, flowers, and black-eyed damsels. The woods 
of Vrindavan afforded thee a retreat with the shepherdess Prabha 
(lustre). On my arrival, her spirit transmigrated to the solar orb ; 
of her body thou madest a distribution ; the god of fire obtained « 
part; and some, as gold, gives brightness to the crowns of the kings 

- of theearth. When I found thee, unexpectedly, on a bed of vernal 
buds reclined in company with the fair Xami (patience) ; alarmed 

_ at my voice, thou. gatheredst, as they lay dispersed, thy yellow 
robes, thy lyre, thy necklace of flowers, and thy crest of gems. 
Thee I forgave; when thou bestowedst a portion of her body on the 
pious anchoret, a portion on the sick, and a portion on the studious. ” 

The worship of Crisna has, to a certain degree, superseded 
that of Visnu himself; and this seems to have been the case at 
a remote period. Clemens remarks, that ‘ Strabo apud Indos 
philosophorum facit duplicem distinctionem, ut essent vel cam- 
pestres, vel montani; quorum alteri Bacchu im (Baghesa); Hercu- 
lem (Hericrisna) imprimis colebant alteri.? It was most pro- 
bably in the time of Crisna, that the Vedas assumed their present 
form, and that the Puranas were composed, of which the works 
which now bear that name are apparently but abstracts. His 
deification took place during his own lifetime ; and the establish- 
ment on the throne of the prince whose party he espoused in the 
war Of the Mahabha arat, an \d who was the first of his votaries, 
completed the change in the system of belief, by the admission 
of Crisna amongst the gods, as an incarnation of Visnu, or son 
of Jupiter. T his event we consider as the conquest of India by 
Hercules, which Megasthenes has treated as altogether fictitious, 
although he seems to attach credit to the expedition of Bacchus. 
We will now endeavour to state, as briefly as is consistent with 
perspicuity, the principal features of the theogony of the Brah- 
mans, as deduced by them from their sacred works. 

Ouxue great and incomprehensible Being has alone existed from 
all ete srnity. Every thing we behold, and we ourselves, are por- 
tions of him. The soul, mind, or intellect, of gods and men, 
and of all sentient creatures, are detached portions of the Univer- 
sal Soul, to which at stated pericc ls they are destined to return. 
But the mind of finite beings is impressed by an uninterrupted 
series of illusions, which they consider as real, until again united 
to the great fountain of truth. Of these illusions, the first and 
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most essential is termed Ahangcar, or individuality. By its in- 
fluence, when detached from its source, the soul becomes i igno- 
rant of its own nature, origin and destiny. It considers itself as 
a separate existence, and no longer a spark of the Divinity, 
link of one immeasureable chain, an infinitely smal! but indis tM 
sable portion of one great whole. ‘The divine being above de- 
scribed, is not the object ef worship; he is named Brahm, a 
noun of the neuter gender. 

The first created beings were the persons of the Hindu Triad, 
viz. Brahma, Visnu, andIswara. ‘The name of the first is derived 
from a root signifying to expand: to him was assigned the task of 
creation. ‘The name of Visnu comes from the root vis, which 
means to penetrate or pervade: the world, after its creation, wes 
entrusted to him to preserve. ‘The word Iswara signifies powerful. 
His is the power of destruction, or rather, as the Hindus consi- 
der it, of renovation, or mutation of form, which implies the 
destruction of that which precedes. Hence, the phallus, the 
emblem of production, becomes that of the god of destruction. 
‘The Roman poet has distinctly expressed the idea, which led the 
Indians and Egyptians to assign this apparently incompatible 
symbol to Iswara. 

‘ Haud igitur penitus pereunt quecunque videntur: 
Quando alia ex alio reficit naturz, nec ullam 
Kem gigni patitur, nisi morte adjutam aliena. ? 
And again— 
* Nam quodeunque suis mutatum finibus exit, 
Continuo hoe mors est illius, quod fuit ante.’ 
From his own substance, the Divine Being then formed the god- 
dess Pracriti, or nature. She, under different forms and names, 
is the consort of the three gods who govern the universe. Ist, 
As Saraswati, she is the consort of Brahma, the patroness of 
learning, the goddess of eloquence, and the inventress of the 
lyre. 2d, As Sri, she is the beloved of Visnu, the goddess of 
abundance and of feitility. $d, As Isa, she is the companion of 
Jswara, and the vanquis her of the giants. ‘These were the gods 
(deva) produced by the volition of the Deity. All other beings 
were produced by Brahma, efter creating the world. 

The first rational beings created by Brahma, were the seven 
Rishi, or perriarchity ov their wives, each of whom had a nu- 
merous offspring. ‘Chey are still seen in the Pleiades, and in the 
seven bright stars of Ursa Major. ‘They are termed collectively 
‘ Manes,’ because they emanated from the mind (mana) of 
Brahma. Inthe person of the eighth Rishi, called Daxa, Brahma 
himself became incarnate. He had a numerous family of daugh- 
ters, the mothers .of the devata, or benevolent genii, to whom 
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are entrusted the superintendance of particular parts of nature ; 
and also of the Daitya, or Titans, malevolent genii, perpetually 
at war with the former, and employed in counteracting their be- 
neficent designs. ‘The mother of the devata was Aditi, daughter 
of Daxa; she produced twelve Aditya, or suns. ‘Their names 
are those of the sun, during the twelve months ; and both Visnu 
and Iswara, were incarnated as sons of Aditi. The mother of the 
Titans, was Diti, daughter of Daxa. This is manifestly the 
origin of Dispater, an appellation of Pluto. When her descend- 
ants, become formidable to gods and men by their power and 
wickedness, Visnu, as preserver of the wills descends upon 
earth in a mortal form, to repress their enormities. But, coeval 
with the devata, like them they are fated to continue, until the 
general dissolution of nature involve both in the same destruc- 
tion. 

The four casts sprung from different parts of Brahma's body. 
By intermixture, their number is increased. By dispersion to 
distant regions, unaccompanied by Brahmans, the earth is now re- 
plenished with nations ignorant of the Veda, and of the rites 
prescribed to Menu by Brahma, for the observance of his sub- 
jects. 

’ But the vicissitudes of the world are compared to the revolu- 
tion of a wheel round its axis. Periodical destructions and reno- 
vations succeed each other at stated periods, Some are partial, 
and only sweep off the inhabitants of the earth; others are uni- 
versal, when the illusions which generate all physical phenomena 
are dissipated, and the detached portions of the divine essence, 
which alone we contemplate under forms so infinitely varied, 
are again united to their source, until the time rolls round for call- 
ing new worlds into existence. Then, again, the triad will be 
yeproduced, and the same events recur in the same order. 
* Fuisse antehac eadem omnia credis, 

Sed periisse hominum torrenti secla yapore, 

Aut cecidisse urbeis magno vexamine mundi, 

Aut ex imbribus assiduis exisse rapaceis 

Per terras amneis, atque oppida cooperuisse. ’ 

We have not touched on the doctrine of the metempsychosis, 
because that is fully explained in the Institutes of Menu. The 
other dogmata may he epitomized in the following heads—!. The 
existence of one God, from whom all things proceed, and to 
whom all must return. “2, A tripartite division of the good 
principle, for the purposes of creation, preservation and renova- 
tion. $. The necessary existence of an evil’ principle, occupied 
in counteracting the benevolent purposes of the first, in their 
execution by the devata, or subordinate genii, to whom is en- 
trusted the controul oyer the various operations of nature. we 
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We now take leave of a study, which, notwithstauding the 
wonderful elucidations it affords of the primeval traditions of the 
human race, we have never considered in any other light than 
as an innocent and rational amusement. Those elucidations are 
not confined to one people. Hindu mythology illustrates the 
little that is extant, and suggests some part of what is lost, in 
that of all the nations of antiquity. The opinions of the cele- 
brated philosophers of Greece, the founders of schools, have 
seached us in some detail. ‘The system of popular belief, which 
influenced the mass of the community, has irrecoverably perish- 
ed. The fragments of Sanconiatho, the Theogony of Hesiod, 
the Fasti of Ovid, Plutarch’s treatise on Osiris and Isis, and some 
passages of Diodorus the Sicilian, comprise all the information 
on the subject, derived from ancient writers, that is not purely 
incidental. 

A very superficial view of the system, such as it has reached us, 
is sufficient to demonstrate that we possess only detached fragments, 
and that in order to fitit, even for popular belief at Athens or Mem- 
phis, explanations must have been afforded, and currently received, 
that are now wanting. ‘To select one instance*only. Could the 
most supertitious and ignorant of mortals believe, that the father of 
gods and men, rex ccclicolarum, pater omnipotens, opifex mun- 
di, hominum mundique origo, &c. be himself the son of Satyra 
king of Crete, and of his wife Rhea? The contexture seems 60 
inartificial, and the absurdity so manifest, that we are constrain- 
ed to conclude, that some mystery was revealed by the priests, 
to reconcile it to the common sense of mankind. The same 
observation is applicable to Osiris, at whose birth, according to 
Plutarch, a voice was heard, announcing that the lord of all 
was come to the world. But, this greatest of the Egyptian di- 
vinities, was himself the son of Saturn and Rhea, according to 
the Greeks, who have not transmitted the Egyptian names of his 
progenitors, but only those of their Grecian representatives. 
The Hindu mythology suggests the explanation which this ob- 
vious incongruity must have received, before it could become a 
part of the popular belief. 

We have hazarded, perhaps rashly, the assertion, that the 
mythology of all the civilized nations of antiquity was suscept- 
ible of elucidation, from a collation with that of the Hindus. 
We shall endeavour, however, to justify our position ; premising 
that, of a number of examples which might be furnished, our 
limits unavoidably confine us to one selected from each. To be- 
gin with the countries adjacent, let us first consider the facts 
transmitted to us concerning the religion of ancient Persia. 

Zoroaster, the reformer of the Persian religion, unquestion- 
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ably lived in the reign of Darjus Hystaspes, notwithstanding the 
silence of the Greek historians concerning the remarkable change 
which had so recently taken place. The system which he pro- 
fessed to reform, was that of Husheng. But, previously to this 
monarch, a race of princes, whose tenets were the same with 
those of the Hindus , constituted in Persia the Mahabadian dy- 
nasty ; concerning whom the author of the Dabistan has collect- 
ed some wonderf ully interesting particulars. Although we con- 
sider these traditions to be authe ntic, yet, as they rest solely on 
the authority of Mohsan Fani, we wiil not have recourse to them 
in order to prove the analogy between the Indian institutions 
and those of ancient Persia, before Zeratusht, or Zoroaster. For, 
by the unanimous consent of all Persian writers, that nation was 
at one period divided into four casts, $i imilar, in number and 
occupation, to those of the Hindus. ‘The author of the Dabistan 
attributes this institution to a prince of the Mahabadian dynast 
and in this, we believe he is correct. All the Persian historians 
adopt the account given by the poet Firdusi, who ascribes it to 
Gemshid. Weregthis the place for such a discussion, we could 
prove that this division subsisted as late as the time of Darius 
Hystaspes,—probably until the Mi wcedonian conquest; and that 
several tribes or nations, mentioned by Herodotus, were in fact 
casts. It is proper here to mention, that Gemshid is the per- 
son whom the Greeks frequently allude to, under the name of 
Achamenes. We trai slate the account of this transaction given 
by the poet Firdusi, in his Shah Naina. 

‘ He selected from the people a tribe, called Caturians, for the 
priesthood. He separated ‘them from the re st, and fixed places of 
worship for t! lem on the mountains. Devotion became their only 
employment; their station, in the front of the sacred fire. He 
then selected another cast ; whom he called Escarians—lion-heart- 
ed; strenuous in fight; the glory of the camp, and of the country. 
By them was the kingly throne supported; by them, the habitations 
of man protected. Knovww, that the Sebaisa were the third cast: Is 
it possible to conteinplate them without emotion? ‘They sow, 
they labour, and they reap ; contentedly they dwell in the humble 
cottage. In the enjoyment of necessaries, they live remote from 
control; the sound of reproach lacerates not their ears. The fourth 
cast was named Hanukhush; constantly active and assiduous. 
With minds perpetually anfious, they ply mechanical arts. ’ 

The account of Khondemir, the historian, is conformable to 
that of the poct. We add it—* Gemshid divided the people 
into four casts. One he commanded to employ themselves 
jn tonto ; another was taken into the military service; a 
third he devoted to agriculture and cultivation; to a fourth he 
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assigned the mechanical arts ; and prohibited each from engaging 
in the occupation allotted to ‘another.’ 

The word div, in modern Persic, signifies 2 magician. In 
Sanscrit, it signifies, Ist, a god3 and, Ydly, a brahman. ‘From 
the downfall of the Mahabadian dynasty, or the introduction of 
the new religion by Husheng, we find the kings of Persia con- 
stantly at war with these magicians. ‘The religion of Husheng 
was probably simple fire worship, without temples or images. 
But the Divs never lost their influence, and the people remained 
attached to their idolatrous superstitions. We find, from the 
Zendavesta, that Zoroaster found the pure religion of Husheng 
superseded by the magical rites of the Divs, who were in great 
credit at the court of Darius Hystaspes, and opposed: with 
all their influence the reform he meditated. That these: divs 
were Brahmans, can scarcely be doubted; when we know that 
the Persian writers, at this day, uniformly speak of the Brah- 
mans as magicians, ‘ane of Hindustan as the land of enchants 
ment. ‘This obvious elucidation of Persian history never appears 
to have occurred to any who have treated of it. But the whole 
of the Zendavesta tends to confirm the justice of our conclusion. 
© Les magiciens (divs), says M. Anquetil, £ etoient ceux qui 
honoroient les mauvais genies.” Unquestionably ;—and les matt 
vais genics were the Indian godz. ‘Ihe success of Zoroaster, in 
the expulsion of the divs, was nearly complete. For, Herodo- 
tus, who (if we mistake not) was born in the same year that 
Darius died, gives us, in fact, an enumeration of the objects of 
Persian adoration, similar to those we collect from the Zenda- 
vesta. He only omits to mentien, that the rites he describes had 
been recently introduced, and supplanted a more complex sys- 
tem. Let us examine his account— Pers neque statuas, neque 
templa, neque aras consecrare fas putant.’ ‘Yhese circumstances 
prove the expulsion of the divs. Moris habent, editissimis 
conscensis montibus, Jovi facere sacra, omnem gyrum ceeli Jo- 
vem appellantes.’ Jove is here the Ormuzd of the Zendavesta. 
© Soli, lunzque sacrificant, & telluri, igni, aque & ventis.’— 
All these are the objects of adoration in Hindustan; it is the 
temples, images and altars only, which Zoroaster banished. 
These, however, were not lorg absent 3 although it was not from 
the Indians, but their western neighbours, that the Persians re- 
placed them. For Strabo informs us, that * in Cappadocia est 
maxime Magorum multitudo, qui Pyrethi vocantur; sacra fiunt 
Anaitidis & Omanis delubris, & Omani statuam in pompa duci- 
tur.’ Anaitis was the Persian Venus; and Nahid the name of 
that planet at this day. 

We subjoin some extremely interesting illustrations of antient 
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Persic history; because, as the subject has never been treated 
before, in the light in which we view it, our readers will be a- 
mused with some remarkable coincidences. Zoroaster Magus, 
the last reformer of that name, undoubtedly lived in the reign of 
Darius Hystaspes ; but the Greek writers, in general, consider 
him as of much higher antiquity. We are disposed to think 
that the word has been erroneously explained by M. Anquetil ; 
that its original signification, like the word ‘ Buddha,’ signified 
a philosopher; and that it has been applied to several persons in 
remote ages. Suidas mentions two, of whom neither can be the 
last reformer of the Magian rites. ‘The first, he says, was the 
founder of the Magi, and lived 500 years before the war of 
Troy. He composed four books on natural history and astro- 
logy. The second Zoroaster lived under Ninus king of Baby- 
lon, and was an astronomer. ‘The existence of the second is 
attested by Moses of Chorene (whose authority for the traditions 
of his country we highly estimate )—* Semiramis Zoroastro Mago 
Medorum principi, Assyriz Ninivisque prafecturam dedit.’ The 
last reformer appears, then, to have been the third of that 
name. 

The coincidence we are now about to mention, appears to us 
of a most remarkable and striking nature. The Puranas divide 
mankind into two classes; Ist, Aria; and, 2dly, Mlechch’ha. The 
latter term signifies barbarian. The first denotes those people 
who conform to the Indian rites and institutions; amongst 
which, the most remarkable is the division into casts. Now, 
this division subsisted in Egypt ; and we accordingly find /Eria 
one of its most antient names. In the following passages from 
Stephanus, all the proper names are Sanscrit words; it will be 
found in his treatise * De Urbibus,’ under the article ria. 
© Ramesses frater, Armais, Agyptus dictus, regnum obtinuit 
in Aigypto annos 68, regionem a suo nomine Aigyptum, que 
primum Mestrea (Misrea, it should be), Grecis vero /Eria nun- 
cupata est, denominavit.’ Here we find Atria, manifestly the 
Aria of the Puranas, applied to Egypt, where, undoubtedly, the 
Indian rites, at least the division into casts, was prevalent. But 
we have proved that the division into casts also subsisted in Per- 
sia; and, in the same manner, it also was called Aria. ‘Lhis is 
the name by which it is mentioned in a Greek inscription on one 
of the pillars of Persepolis, translated by that able orientalist 
M. de Sacy. ‘ Aria,’ says Stephanus, £ Persica regio est.” The 
modern Persians call it Airan, and derive its name from Airaj, 
a son of Feridun. We believe there can now but little doubt 
remain of its real origin. 

The name of Aria was properly bestowed, in the Hindu sense, 
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on the empire of Persia, until the expulsion of the Divs, and the 
establishment of Ignicolism by Husheng. But let us see whe- 
ther this legislator himself be totally unknown to the western 
world. We insert from Suidas the account given by the Greeks, 
of the first establishment, in Persia, of the worship of fire; to 
which we shall subjoin a translation of the account of that e- 
vent, given by the poet Ferdusi, and leave our readers to draw 
their own conclusions. ‘ Perseus,’ says Suidas, ‘ Medis quoque 
victis, nomen regionis mutavit, eamque Persidem appellavit. 
Edocuit etiam quosdam Persas nefaria Gorgonia sacra, quos vo- 
cavit Magos. Illis etiam temporibus, globus ignis de ccelo de- 
lapsus est, unde Perseus ignem cepit, & illi genti servandum & 
colendum tradidit, ut de coclo delatum. Merrhus fuit ejus fi- 
lius.’ The following is a literal translation of the account fur- 
nished in the Shah Nama, by the poet Ferdusi, of the origin of 
ignicolism in Persia. ‘ One day the king (Husheng) retired to 
the mountains, accompanied by some of his attendants; some- 
thing appeared at a distance of enormous magnitude, black, tre- 
mendous and glossy. Its two eyes seemed fountains of blood ; 
the smoke which issued from its mouth obscured the air. The 
prudent Husheng contemplated it circumspectly; he seized a 
stone, and prepared to assail it. He threw it with the force of 
a hero, snd the serpent no longer annoyed the world. The 
stone struck upon a rock, and both fell to pieces by the percus- 
sion. A brilliant flame sprung from the contact ; and thus fire 
became the production of stone. The king prostrated himself 
before God, and offered devout supplications, for having thus 
obtained the sacred fire, for which he erected a sanctuary on that 
spot. He said, this fire is a divinity; let it be worshipped by 
all. Night came, the mountain was covered with fire; it was 
surrounded by the king and his attendants. The event was cee 
lebrated by a feast, the name of which became that of the au- 
spicious hero.’ The son of Perseus is called Merrhus by Sui- 
das; that of Husheng, Jahmuras, by the Persians. Husheng 
and Perseus, then, both introduced a new religion into Persia, 
and that the worship of fire; they both founded a dynasty; for, 
according to Khondemir, Husheng was the first of the Pesh- 
dads, or antient monarchs. His whole reign was spent in wars 
with the divs, as our readers probably conjecture already. The 
singular, and hitherto unremarked, analogies we have pointed 
out, have led us farther than we originally intended. We now 
proceed to consider those suggested by the mythology of other 
antient nations. 

Of that of Phrygia, too little is known to admit of a pofitive 
conclufion. It is impoflible, however, to read the account of the 
rites practifed at the feait of the Phrygian goddefs. os 
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* Ubi symboluim sonat vox, ubi tympana reboant, 

Tibicen ubi canit Phryx curvo grave calamo, 

Ubi capita Menades vi jaciunt ederigerz, 

Ubi sacra sancta acutis ululatibus agitant, ” 
without recognizing the perfect reprefentation of that of the goddefs 
Pracriti, or nsture, in India. Like Cybele, fhe appears mounted 
ona lion. The drum beaten at her feafts is at this day called 
Dindyma, and we conceive it to be from this circumftance fhe 
derives the appellation of Dindymene; and not from a mountain 
in Phrygia, probably named from her myfteries being celebrated 
there. Her pricfts were named Curetas; and Curta would be the 
Sanfcrit appellation of a perfon, who had undergone the opera- 
tion necefiary to qualify him for that office. In Cappadocia, we 
find the fame goddefs worfhipped by one of her moft common 
names in India, Comala. Strabo gives us an interefting account 
of the magnificence of her temple; her name is derived from the 
Indian lotos. 

The analogy between the Grecian and Hindu mythology has 
been fo copiously indicated by Sir William Jones, and Major Wil- 
ford, that we fhall altogether wave that difcuffion, and proceed to 
lefs obvious branches of our fubjects. 

We have already remarked, that the Germans trace their name 
and origin from Teut, or Tuifco. The following paffage in Ta- 
citus is their authority. ‘ Celebrant carminibus antiquis (quod u- 
num apud illos memoriz et annalium genus eft, ‘Tuisronem deum 
terra editum ct filium Mannum, criginem gentis, conditorefque. ” 
The Indian Menu, founder of the firft kingdom, was the offspring 
of the fun, or Savita. His name is derived from the roct man, 
think; and fignifies a thinking being. Man is called manava, in 
Seanfcrit, a patronymic derived from Menu. The word * man,’ 
in Gothic and Englifh, has manifeftly the fame origin. Indeed, 
the multitude of Gothic terms derived from Sanfcrit roots, is fo 
great, as clearly te indicate its remote affiliation; if we adopt the 
axiom of Mr Tooke, that § when different languages employ the 
fame, or a fimilar particle, that language ought to be called the 
Jegitimate parent, in which the true meaning of the word can be 
found in familiar ufe.’ 

We now proceed to the mythology of antient Italy, where we 
difcover the god Faunus, whom we fhall have no difliculty in 
prefenting to our readers in his Indian coftume. Pavan, in Latin 
Favon-ius, is the god of the wind, the Indian AZolus. ‘The Hin- 
dus have affigned regents to each cardinal and, intermediate point 
of the compafs. Pavan is the regent of the north-weft, and cor- 
refponds with Favonius in that particular. But Faunus is cbvioully 
a contraCtion of Favonius, as may cafily be proved. And the Indian 
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regent of the wind and of the north-weft quarter of the globe, to 
denote his {wiftnefs, always appears mounted on a ftag. ‘Che fol- 
Jowing.are the dire€tions contained in the Matfya Purana, for the 
figure of Pavana. ‘£ Let Pavanabe drawn young, clothed in robes 
of many colours, mounted on a ficet antelope, a ftandard in his hand, 
which the wind waves behind him, as he cleaves the air.’ But, in 
feveral of the drawings we have feen of the regents of the points, 
Pavan himfelf did not appear; and the north-weft point was indi- 

cated by his antelope or fawn. The Romans believed that Faunus 
returned to Italy, on the 13th of February, and left it-on the 5th 
December. It may be inferred that the wind during the interval, 
ufually blew from the eaft. 

It was now our intention to have considered the remarkable 
analogies prefented by the mythologies of the Egyptians, the Phe- 
nicians, and the Aflyrians; but we have already, we fear, exe 
haufted the patience of our readers. We will therefore conclude, 
with one, well calculated to excite attention. Our readers are 
probably aware that one awful and myfterious monofyllable com- 
prifes the name of the Hindu Triad. ‘Two vowels A and U 
typify Brahma and vEoe. By the rules delivered by the Sanfcrit 
grammari: ans to preclude cacophony, thefe coalefce inO; and M 
denotes a ara, the third perfon of the triad. The myfterious 
monofyllable, therefore, carefully concealed from prophane ears, 
is Om. The powers of creation, prefervation and renovation, ap- 
pear, by the effects produced, to refide in a fuperior degree in 
the fun, whofe influence effentially determines the various procefles 
of nature. One of the moft facred places of pilgrimage in India, 
Omcar, was dedicated to this myfterious union. 

The Egyptians appear to have pofflefled fome dogmata of a fimi- 
Jar nature. Inthe hymn to the Sun, preferved to us by Martianus 
Capella, after enumerating the various names under which this 
divinity was adored, 

‘ Te Serapim, Nilus ; Memphis veneratur Osirim,’ &c. 
He adds— ———* cui litrera trina, 

Conformat sacrum nomen, cognomen, et omen.’ 
Bf the explanation of this paflage, which we have with great dif. 
fidence ventured to fuggeft, be not the true one, we cannot 
readily imagine to what thofe lines refer. 

We have thus ventured to exhibit a rapid fketch, of what fuperior 
erudition, and more extenfive combinations than we can pretend to 
furnifh, might fill effeet towards he eluc cidation of the hiltory of 
remote ages. The coincidence of opinions prevalent in thofe times, 
naturally fuggefts the idea of affinity or intercourfe. But an ex- 
tenfive intercourfe between diftant nations, in thofe early ages, 
would argue the exiftence ef a {tate of fociety, more polithed 
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than we fhould be juftified to admit, by the nature of the evi- 
dence on which it is founded. ‘The tranfmiffion of certain dog- 
mata by colonization, is equally confonant to hiftory, reafon, and 
what we actually know of the facts. 





Art. IV. Observations on the Documents, including the Evidence 
heard at the Bar, laid before Parliament, on the Subject of the 
late Expedition to the Scheldt. 8vo. pp. 160. 1810. 


WE take some blame to ourselves, for not having long ago put 
upon record, in this Journal, a short and readable epi- 

tome of this most memorable expedition. Our good intentions 
have been disappointed oftener than once, by accidents in which 
our readers can take no interest; but it is better, at all events, 
that the thing should be done now, than that it should not be 
done at all. The immediate interest of the subject, to be sure, 
is gone by ; and few readers, perhaps, will now condescend to 
read five pages, on a topic which would have ensured their eager 
attention through fifty, eighteen months ago. In other respects, 
however, the delay is not without its advantages. It acquits us 
of all factious and personal feelings ; and gives our statement a 
treater chance of making a permanent impression, than if it had 
Rab capable of being represented as a mere echo of parliament. 
ary inculpations then actually in dependence, or a device to pro- 
mote the ruin of a ministry under trial. It is wonderful, too, to 
consider how feeble and transitory are the moral impressions that 
result from the most momentous events that are only presented 
to us in combination with party and personal feelings; and if it 
be true, that we are every day moved and agitated by many 
things of which history will disdain to take any cognizance, it is 
no less true, that we every day witness, without emotion, many 
things which history will be tempted to reject as incredible ; and 
forget, in a few months, what will excite the horror and disdain 
of posterity for many future generations. It is for our honour and 
our profit, however, to anticipate those decisions of posterity ; and 
to try, at least, to place some of the characteristic events of our own 
| times in the cold light of historical record,—disembarrassed from 
; the perplexity of useless details, and separated entirely from the vi- 
| olence of political contention and individual animosity. It is never 
too late to reap the dear-bought fruits of disastrous experience : 
and, while the men are yet alive, and moving in the visible front 
of public life, who planned this lamentable expedition, and sup- 
ported it by their votes, it cannot be without its use, to lay calms 
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ly and dispassionately before the public, one great, finished, and 
elaborate specimen of the talents by which they are governed,—to 
appeal to broad, certain, and most important facts, for the satis- 
faction of those who affect a distrust of argument,—and to put 
in the hands of as many as choose to look at it, a plain, expe- 
rimental test of the intellectual and moral qualifications of those, 
to whose wisdom and vigilance their interests have been confided. 

In this humble attempt, we shall employ no reasoning, and 
draw no conclusions ; but shall confine ourselves strictly to the 
simple and concise statement of facts that admit of no dispute, 
and would be unfit for our purpose if they stood in need of any 
commentary. 

The war between Austria and France began on the 8th of April 
1809 ; the battle of Aspern was fought on the 22d of May, and 
known here on the 8th of June; the battle of Wagram was 
fought on the 6th of July. The armistice, which ended in a peace, 
was agreed upon, the 12th of July: And on the 28th of July, 
sixteen days after this, the expedition in aid of the Austrian mo- 
narchy sailed from this country. : 

The opinions laid before government nee the policy and 
practicability of this expedition, were, those of Sir David Dun- 
das, General Brownrigg, Colonel Gordon, General Hope, and 
Lieutenant-General Calvert. 

The following is the conclusion of Sir David Dundas’s opi- 
nion. 

* The service is one of very great risk, and in which the safe re- 
turn of the army so employed may be very precarious, from the op- 
position made, and the length of time consumed, in the operation ; 
which enables the enemy to assemble, in a short time, a great force 
from every part of the Netherlands, and Holland, and even from 
Westphalia by the course of the Rhine, as well as from the frontier 
of France.’ Observations, p. 11. 

In addition to this, Sir David Dundas states, in his evidence, 

* That from his knowledge of Antwerp in the year 1794, he was. 
enabled to state, that the citadel was a very considerable one cer- 
tainly, and would require a siege of some duration to take it; that 
‘it could not be entered without a regular siege, unless it was sur- 
rendered. ’—‘ It has been surrendered without a siege ; but then the 
enemy was in possession of the country, which was not now the 
case.’ He also adds, that ‘ If the enemy had 10,000 men in the 
country, he supposes an army of four times that number would be 
necessary to besiege it, and to cut off the communication at the 
same time. He does not think any expedition could have been fit- 
ted out with the object of taking Antwerp by a coup de main, He 
could never have given as his opinion, that it could be so taken. 
It is not usual to employ 40 or 50,000 men, and a train of heavy 
artillery, for a coup de main.” p. 26, 27. - 
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The conclus on of Lieutexant-General Calvert’s opinion is as 
follows. 

* It must, however, be remarked, that the city of Antwerp is 
formid: ible, and the works of the town itself, such as would demand 
a regular approach, and a train of artillery, which could not be 
transpor ted without much time and labour, unless we could secure 
the navigation of the Scheldt, which could only be assuréd' by the 
possession of the forts on the left, as well as on the right bank of 
the river. From the moment our fleet and army appear off Wal. 
cheren, the enemy must necessarily be apprised of the object of the 
enterprize.’ Licutenant-General Calvert concludes by stating, that, 
having no dala to go on in ‘respect to the enemy; no * argument 
can be entered on that point; but it may be presumed, that, on 
such an occasion, he would not hesitate immediately to draw all his 
troops from the fortresses in Holland, the Netherlands, and French 
Flanders, and from more remote quarters, if he had sufficient time 
for the purpose. ’— 

‘ The service would be arduous; and the troops employed on it 
‘must unavoidably be exposed to considerable risk.’ p. 13, 14. 

And the Generai’s evidence before the Commons, is in these 
terms. 

‘ General Calvert was first informed of the project about the 
middle of May. He had been at sonswerp in 1794. *¢ It was ge- 
nerally stated, that it was imagined the enemy’s country was very 
bare of troops at that time. He considered Antwerp a fortress, and 
the citadel a regular work. He thought it would not be possible, 
by any means, to have ser an army adequate to the siege of 
Antwerp, with the ordnance requisite from ‘this country, by Sandvliet 
to Antwerp, without giving the enemy considerable time for prepa- 
ration. He was never called upon to explain any part of his mili- 
tary opinion, delivered in to the Commander in Chief. He con- 
ceived it would be necessary to detach corps to mask Bergen-op- 
Zoom, and the other Focthetete in that neighbourhood, before Ant- 
werp could be invested. He did not think it probable such a fort- 
ress as Antwerp could be taken by a coup de main ; he will not say 
it was impossible. He conceives a fortress cannot be taken without 
treachery, without a siege.’ In consequence of the knowledge Ge- 
neral Calvert possessed ‘of the country, and his conversation with 
military men,—his opinion was, that Walcheren would fall; but he 
adds, © T had great doubts with regard to the ultimate operations, 
as is expressed in my written opinion.’ p. 27, 28. 

‘ Such an operation, (says General Hope) it is evident, would 
be attended with great risk to the force employed, without, perhaps, 
any adequate security to the attainment of its object: at the same 
time, if executed with decision immediately after the occupation of 
south Bevelaud, (supposing the enemy unprepared), it might have 
seme chance of success.’ p. 17. : 
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It is observed by Colonel Gordon—‘ That this attempt would 
* be a most desperate enterprize, cannot bé doubted; and that, 
* in the attempt, whether succéssful or otherwise, a very large 
* proportion of our naval and military means would be put to im- 
© minent hazard.’ (p. 19. ) Andy in his evidence before the House, 
he states, that, at the time his opinion was asked, no pla of the 
country, of its defences or its fortificatiéns, was delivered to him. 
He thinks there carn be no doubt, but that, if an army had been 
sent to besiege Antwerp, it would have been necessary to make 

reat detachments, to cover the different posts in the province of 
Fealand. No communication took place between Coloriel Gor- 
don and Lord Castlereagh on the subject of his military dpinion ; 
nor does he recollect ta hess been asked any questions upon it by 
his Lordship. The opinions of the Earl of Roslyn, Sir John 
Hope, of Sir William Erskine, were never asked ; though it was 
universally known, that Sir William had been at Antwerp in 
1794, and had thoroughly examined the works on the Scheldt, 
and in Brabant. None of these officers entertained any hopes of 
the ultimate success of the expedition. Sir Richard Strachan, 
consulted by Lord Mulgrave, stated, that he cduld entertain little 
prospect of the ultimate success of the expedition, and that nothing 
more would be done but taking Walcheren. Even Sir Home Pops 
ham states, that the expedition ought to sail early in June. 

These opinions, all unfavourable, are delivered ; and, without 
further coniment of communication, Lord Castlereagh orders Sir 
David Dundas to hold in readiness, for embarkation, an army of 
$5,000 infantry, and 1800 cavalry ; and similar orders for prepar- 
ation are given to the navy. 

It appears in evidence, that Government were cormpletély ig- 
norant whether ships of war could, or could not, get up above 
Antwerp. They knew that the expedition had been long expected 
by the enemy ; and they had not a single particle of intelligence 
respecting the French force in the Low Country. The English 
fleet might be observed the moment it quitted the Downs; and 
the French have thirteen fortified towns within ofie day’s marc 
of Antwerp, and twenty-three other fortified towns within two 
days’ thatch. The roads in the Low Countries ate uniformly 

ood ; and, in many of the routes to Antwerp, are canals paral- 
fel with the roads, fot the more easy transport of artillery. Mi- 
nisters knew also, that a boom had been flung across the Scheldt ; 
and that ships, in going up, must pass five batteries, four forts, 
and the temporary batteries on the banks. 

It appears further, that this expedition had been suggested to Mr 
Pitt in 1798, to Lord Hobart in 1803, and to Lord Grenville in 1806; 
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and had been rejected by them all, as desperate and impracticable. 
When first resolved. upon by the present administration, it ap- 
peared that the whole disposeable force of the country had been 
reduced to 15,000 men, by their rash expedition under General 
Moore. . The greatest efforts possible, however, were made; and 
the.expedition which actually left this country, consisted of 34,000 
infantry, 2000 cavalry, 16 companies of artillery, $300 military ar- 
tificers, 28 officers of engineers, 2 companies of the staff corps, 
$9 sail of the line, 36 frigates, besides mortar-vessels and gun- 
boats, amounting to between 400 and 500 pendants,—furnished 
by government with one person acquainted with the navigation 
of the Scheldt, and with no plans of Antwerp, Lillo, or Lief- 
henshock. ‘ The Government (says Sir R. Strachan, from whose 
evidence these facts are taken) could supply us with none; and 
appeared to be utterly ignorant whether or not ships could get 
up above Antwerp.’ 

To conduct this army, constituting a greater land force of 
English soldiers than the Duke of Marlborough ever had un- 
der his command, the person selected was the Earl of Chatham, 
—a nobleman altogether unknown as an officer, and known only 
as a civilian for his unsatisfactory conduct of the Admiralty, - 
from which, on account of the universal complaints against him, he 
had been removed by his own brother. This commander, indeed, 
has himself declared in evidence, that he did not know, before he 
left England, whether the arsenals at Antwerp were commanded 
by the citadel; nor had he any distinct knowledge where the ar- 
| senals were situate. No plan in detail was ever concerted for the 
| attack of Antwerp; nor had he ever seen, or received from Go- 
| vernment, any plan of the present state of that town. He was also 
' ignorant of the number of fortified towns within two days’ march 
of Antwerp, and knew little or nothing of the state of the fort- 
resses on the Scheldt before his sailing: he never called for any 
explanation of their military opinions from the Commander in 
Chief, General Calvert, General Brownrigg, or Colonel Gordon, 
though those opinions had been given to him by the Secretary of 
state. He was never asked by the ministers, shed his return, for 
any account of his proceedings, beyond what was stated in his 
despatches.—All this appears in the evidence of Lord Chatham 
himself. 

Sir John Pringle, surgeon-general to the English army employ- 
ed in Zealand in the campaign of 1747, wrote. a book upon the 
diseases of the army, in which, speaking of that campaign, he 
has this patsage. 

* In Zealand, the sickness was great among the four or 
which 
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which had continued there since the beginning of the campaign. 
These men, partly in camp and partly in cantonments, lay in South 
Beveland and in the island of Walcheren, two districts of that province } 
and, both in the field and quarters, were so very sickly, that at the 
height of the epidemic, some of these corps had but 100 men fit for duty; 
which was less than the seventh part of a complete battalion. ’— 
‘ The Royals, in particular, at the end of the campaign, had but 
Jour men that never had been ill.’~-* At the end of the campaign, 
we had in hospitals, exclusive of the wounded, 4000 British, which 
was something more than a fifth part of our whole number. But it 
is to be remarked, that the four Zealand battalions furnished near the 
half ; so that when those corps went into winter quarters, their sick, in 
proportion to their men fit for duty, were nearly as four to one.’ 


p- 105, 106. 
He then adverts to the known qualities of the air in Zealand, 


which he describes as most unwholescms. He says also, that 
the epidemics of this country generally appear the end of July, of 
beginning of August, under the canicular heats, and end when 
the frost begins. ‘This book is a very well-known book, and may 
be purchased any where for a few shillings. ‘The expedition sail- 
ed on the 28th of July. No medical man was consulted respéct- 
ing the nature of the climate. 

Sir Lucas Pepys, President of the Medical Board, was nevet 
confulted till fix. weeks after the failing of the expedition, No 
particular preparations were made, before the failing of the expes 
dition, for preventing the fever. Sir Lucas knew that the difor- 
ders of Walcheren prevailed in the months of July, Auguft and 

. September ; and that the marfh fever is greater in Walcheren 
than in any part of the world, except Batavia. The difeafe of 
the troops is juft what he fhould have expected; and, had the 
place of their deftination been confided to him, he fhould have 
recommended extraordinary precautions. 

So fay alfo the infpe€tor-general, Mr Knight,—the furgeon-ges 
neral, Mr Keate,—and the deputy-infpe&tor, Mr Webbe ; all pers 
fetly acquainted with the period and nature of the Walcherent 
fever. None of them were fpoken to by minifters on the fubjeé. 

In confequence of fetting off juft as the feafon for fevers bes 
gan, and neglecting a proper provifion of phyficians and medi< 
cines, the return of fick was as follows. 

On the 13th September, rank and file only, 7626 

On the 19th . 8123 
ait « - 8684 
22d 8799 
23d 9046 
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On the 12th of July, when the expedition was about to fail, Mr 
Krate wrote very earneftly to the war department, imploring that 
two more hofpital fhips fhould be furnithed with the neceffury e- 
quipments to receive the fick of the troops about to fail from 
Portfmouth. Lord Caftlereagh’s fecretary anfwers, that one hof- 
pital fhip has already been provided ; and refufes the requeft. On 
the 17th, Mr Keate writes again, {tating the great inconvenience 
and diftrefs the fervice is likely to fuffer from this arrangement. 
The requeft is again refufed ; and the fleet, already provided with 
One pilot, fails with one hofpiral fhip. 

Alf thefe arrangements fell undet the official management of 
Lord Caftlereagh, the Secretary for the war department. On the 
8th of April, while the expedition was in préparation, but three 
months before it actually failed, the Secretary of State for foreign 
affairs gave notice, that he would refign, if Lord Caftlereagh was 
not removed from his office. On the 28th of April, the Prefident 
of the Council, Lord Camden, admitted, that it would be defite- 
able that Lord Caftlereagi ({till conduéting the expedition) thduld 
be tutned out of office. On the 3: ft of May (Lord Caftlereagh 
ftill going on), the Secretary of State again reprefented his inten- 
tion of refigning, if the faid Lord was not removed from the con- 
duét of the war;—he, in confequence, obtained a promife that 
he fhould be'temoved. But, with this verdict of incapacity againft 
Lord Caftlereagh,—the Secretary his accufer, and the Cabinet his 
condemning jury,—the whole Cabinet permitted him to conduct 
this moft important expedition ; and, as foon as it had failed, re- 
vealed the intention they had all along cherifhed, of turning him 
Out of office. The Secretary for War and Colonies then refign- 
ed,—and thot the Secretary for Foreign Affairs through the thigh 
on Wimbledon Common. 

The expedition failed on the 28th of July. The army landed 
on the sft of Augult ; and Walcheren capitulated’on the 15th. 

In the mean time, the French, who were to be taken by sur- 
prise, had thrown 5000 men into Bergen-op-Zoom on the 3d of 
August. On the &th, 3000 men were thrown into Antwerp; 
and the armed workmen amounted to 6000. On the 10th of 
August, 25,000 French infantry of the line were at or near Ant- 
werp; and 40,000. mien within a day’s march. On the 14th, 
water was let into the ditch of Antwerp; and all the ships of the 
French line had long before got up above Antwerp. Lord Chat- 
ham found this to be the situation of affairs on the fall of Flush- 
ing ; temained in the island three weeks longer ; and returned to 
London on the 14th of September. 

As far back as the 29th August, Lord Chatham had written, 

that 
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that all progress of the army was at an end. On the 9th of Seps 
tember, he writes, that the expense of building the barracks ab- 
solutely necessary, and of repairing the defences of the island, 
would amount to 100,0002. On the same day, Sir Eyre Coote 
writes, that the enemy can assemble, unmolested, boats of eve- 
ry description, through the canals of Dunkick, Ostend, Bru- 
ges, and Ghent, as well as from every part of Holland; that if 
Walcheren is to be retained, the inhabitants, amounting to thirty- 
seven thousand souls, must be fed from England ; but that the 
defences of the island, in their present state, are defective and 
untenable: And concludes with observing, that the advaptages 
must indeed be great, to compensate the loss of lives and trea» 
sure which the retention must necessarily occasion. At this 
time, the English army was receiving the infection at the rate of 
about 800 men in four days. 

On the 23d September, Sir Eyre Coate states the progress of 
the disease to be such, that if it continues three weeks longer, (of 
which there is every probability), our possession of the island 
would be most precarious. If Walcheren is to be retained, he 
presses for reinforcements. On the 6th October, Sur Eyre Coote 
again writes, that his force, from sickness, has become so trivial, as 
to make the defence of the island extremely precarious. ‘ Your 
* Lordship must excuse me,’ he adds, * for adverting so fre-. 
* quently to this subject; for I cannot be supposed insensible to 
© the critical situation in which I am placed.’ He then enumer- 
ates all the difficulties which arise to the service. On the 22d 
October, Sir Eyre Coote states the effective force at Walcheren 
as reduced to 4000 men. On the 24d October, he calls the se- 
rious attention’of Government to the critical situation of the 
island ; and on the 27th, he states, that the sick myst be aban- 
doned, in the event of the enemy’s landing. After writing these 
letters, without being able to learn whether or nqt Walcheren 
was to be retained, he resigns ;—and General Donne succeeds 
him in the command. During all this time, no operation of any 
kind is undertaken, or appears. to haye been in contemplation. 

‘ The island,’ says General Donne, ‘ is almost in a defenceless 
state; and the army so much reduced, as not to be able to cope, 
with the enemy in the field, and only capable of holding Flush- 
ing until the enemy can open mortars and rocket batteries.’ He 
calculates that 23,150 men will be necessary for the defence of 
Walcheren ;—while he has but 4000, and the enemy 29,000 
close to him. This letter was written about the 27th of Octo- 
ber. All this notwithstanding, it is not till the 13th of No- 
vember that the first order is given for evacuation, and carried 
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into execution’ by the 20th of December.—Between the period 
when it was ascertained that nothing further could be done, and 
the final evacuation, and pending the duels and deliberations of 
the ministry, there died 2000, and sickened 12,000. men. 

On the 2d of September, Lord Castlereagh receives the report 
of the deputy inspector of Walcheren Hospitals to Sir Eyre Coote, 
* that there is an absolute necessity of sending express for medi- 
$ cal aid, and of applying, that a fast-sailing vessel should be 
¢ appointed to bring out the assistance so urgently required. ’ 
By the 25th, there was sent one staff surgeon, and five hospital 
mates ; but no wine or bark. Sick on the 23d, 9000. On this 
day, Sir Eyre writes— 

‘The deaths are becoming daily more numerous. There is 
scarcely a sufficiency of healthy men to act as orderlies in the hos- 
pitals ; no medical assistance arrived ; the number of medical officers 
daily decreasing by sickness ; mo comforts or wine for the sick; and 
the prospect of an immediate want of bark, an article of such indis- 
pensable necessity in the prevailing disorder.’ p. 114. 

* ‘The total of the sick and wounded, sent from Walcheren to 
England, in ninety-seven days, amounted to twelve thousand 
¢ight hundred and sixty-three men; and, between the Ist of Ja- 
nuary 1410, and the ist of June 1810, there were admitted in- 
to the hospitals, from the corps which had served at Walcheren, 
thirty-siz thousand five hundred patients. This statement was 
‘laid before the Lords, in an official return from the military hos- 
pitals, and, of course, includes relapses. During the whole of 
this expedition, administration were earnestly pressed to make a 
diversion in the north of Germany, in favour of the Austrian 
court ; but this was stated, in their evidence before the Com- 
mons, to be impossible, because all the efforts of the government 
could procure no more than 125,000/. in specie; so that an ar- 
my on the Continent could not be furnished with necessaries for 
want of cash; whereas, in an insular expedition, they might be 
furnished with every thing from home, without the intervention 
of the precious metals, 

From thefe faéts, all extraéted from the evidence laid before 
the Houfes of Parliament, it appears, that, during that adminif- 
tration, of which Lord Caftlereagh and Mefirs Perceval and Can- 
ning were the moft confpicuous members, there failed from this 
country one of the largeft, and moft expenfive expeditions ever 
fitted out ;—that it did not fail for the purpofe of cooperating with 
our Auftrian allies, then ftruggling, with fome chance of fuccefs, 
againft France, but for the pusidle of deftroying certain harbours 
and bafins near our Own coaft, and injurious to our maritime in- 

terest. 
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terefts. It appears alfo, that the arrangements and -preparations 
for this expedition were configned to Lord Caftlereagh, whom his 
colleagues confidered to be fo improper a perfon for the office, 
that they agreed to turn him out as foon as the expedition had 
failed. It feems alfo, that the command of this expedition devolved 
upon a nobleman wholly unknown as a foldier, and who had gained 
no credit by his conduct in the civil offices which-he had held. Itis 
proved, that this expedition had been propofed to three previous ad- 
miniftrations, and rejected by them all, as rath and impradticable ; 
and that all military and naval authorities. were againtt it. It is 
alfo proved, that the ifland to which the expedition failed, is well 
known to be one of the moft unhealthy in the world ;—that the 
fickly feafon begins juft as the expedition..was despatched, and 
concludes juft as it was recalled. It is.fhown, that this duration 
of the fickly feafon has been long fince defcribed in books, and 
was perfectly known to medical men; but that no medical men 
were confulted ; and therefore, no precautions taken, and no pro- 
per fupply of medicines provided :—that, in confequence, twelve 
thoufand men fell fick in the ifland of Walcheren, and thirty- 
fix thoufand within fix months after. It is moreover fhown, by 
the fame evidence, that the French fleet were removed out of our 
reach before the expedition failed ;—that the enemy had an army 
much fuperior to our own near Antwerp, before the project of 
attacking that town was difcuffed in our army ;—that the arma- 
ment effeéted nothing more than the capture of one ill-fortified 
town in fourteen days ;—that two thoufand men died, and ten 
thoufand caught the infection, during the three months in which 
the miniftry were debating whether or not the ifland fhould be re- 
tained ;—and that the whole lofs, in lives, from the expedition, 
may be put at about eight thoufand; and, in money, between 
two and three millions. 


Art. V. An Inquiry into the Effects produced on the National 
Currency and Rates of Exchange by the Bank Restriction Bill, 
By Robert Mushet. 


"The High Price of Bullion a Proof of the Depreciation of Bank 
Notes. By David Ricardo. 


Observations on the Principles which regulate the Course of the 
Exchange. By William Blake. 


The Question concerning the Depreciation of our Currency stated 
and exammed. By William Huskisson, Esq. M. P. 
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Practical Observations on the Report of the Bullion Committee, 
By Charies Bosanquet. 


Reply to Mr Pardes Obervations on the Report of the Bullion 
Committee. By David Ricardo. 


Tt two first of these pamphlets deserve particular commend- 
ation, for having given a beginning to the interesting discus- 
sion which is still going on, with regard to the present extraordi- 
nary depreciation of our paper currency. The attention which 
was drawn to the same important question a few years ago, by 
the very clear and masteriy view of the subject given by Lord 
King, and the uncommon combination of extensive knowledge 
of detail with just principles, exhibited in the work of Mr H. 
Thornton, seems to have had the effect of checking the progress 
of ‘the evil, though not of entirely removing it. The great sub- 
sequent prosperity of our commerce, owing to our peculiarly for- 
tunate sjtuation compared with the rest of Europe, having im- 
roved our'foreign exchanges, the depreciation of our currency, 
which still existed in a certain degree, was no longer thought of ; 
and the subject, as might be expected, was allowed to drop. 

Within the last two years, however, the progress of deprecia- 
tion has been so rapid, as to force itself on the attention of all 
who were in any degree acquainted with its symptoms; and 
as it is not the practice of the public to resort to advice called 
forth on temporary occasions when similar occasions recur, Mr 
Mushit'and Mr Ricardo seem to have been fully justified in their 
endeavours to excite fresh attention to so important a subject by 
new publications. 

Nor are their endeavours alone entitled to our commendation ; 
the manner in which they have executed their tasks, deserves 
a very considerable degree of praise. Mr Mushet has the great 
merit of stating some yery important truths in so clear and simple 
a manner, as admirably to fit them for admission into the minds 
of'those who are not very familiar with such investigations ; while 
his errors are so inconsiderable, that the reader is in no danger of 
being led far from the right course. His syggestions respecting 
a recoinage of silver, and the mode of preserving it from degra- 
dation, well deserve the attention of the government. It should 
also be observed, that the judicious selection of tables subjoined 
tomthis publication, give it-a very great additional interest, which 
has not been superseded even by the valuable Appendix to the 
Report of the Builion Committee. 

Mr Ricardo’s pamphlet contains an excellent view of the gene- 
yal principles of circulation, and of the various results which 
“fh ; are 
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are occasioned in different countries by the variations in their re- 
spective currencies. He is, in our opinion, particularly, entitled 
to praise for the manner in which he has laid down two most im- 
portant docrines,—long known, indeed, and acknowledged by 
those who have maturely considered these subjects, but not un- 
frequently overlooked by others. 

The first is the grand doctrine, which may be said to be the, 
main hinge on which the principles of circulation, whether con- 
sisting of a paper currency, or of the precious metala, must meces- 
sarily turn ;—-the doctrine, that every kind of circulating medium, 
as well as every other kisid of commodity, is necessarily depreciated 
by excess, and raised in value by deficiency, compared with the 
demand, without reference either to confidence or intrinsic use. 
This doctrine follows immediately from the general principles of 
supply and demand, which are unquestionably the foundation on 
which the whole superstructure of political economy. is built. 
And if we deny the application of these principles to the curren- 
cies of different countries, it will be quite impossible to explain 
the reason why the wants of some countriés do not absolutely 
exhaust them of the precious metals, and the desireable products 
of others overload them with bullion ;—and why, instead of such 
a state of things, the precious metals are, on the whole, main- 
tained in such proportions in the different countries, of the com-, 
mercial world, as, in reference to the commodities which form 
the subjects of their mutual intercourse, to be nearly of the same 
value in each, 

The other doctrine, to which we have alluded, nearly con 
nected with the former, and, from its being Jess generally known, 
even more important on the present occasion, is the doctrine, 
that excess and deficiency of currency are only re/atzve terms; 
that the circulation of a country can never be superabundant, 
except in relation to other countries ; that, as, after. the disco- 
very of the American mines, the different countries of Europe 
absorbed into their circuiation three or four times the quantity of 
gold and silyer which they before possessed, sp, if the paper 
currency of one country would pass in another, or if proportions 
al issues were made ip all the different countries of the commer- 
cial world at the same time, there is no limit to the quantity 
which might be absonbed, without any such redundancy as would 
overfill the circulation, and occasion the efflux of the precious 
metals, though it might be continually occasioning the melting 
of coin into bullion. 

A clear understanding of this doctrine is absolutely necessary, 
ip order to explain what is meant’ by eacessive issues of paper 5 

and 
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and to enable us fully to comprehend the grand distinction, be- 
tween the wants of the circulation, in order to maintain it on a 
level with bullion or the currencies of surrounding countries,— 
and the wants of private merchants, and of the government for 
the purposes of business, and national expenditure. 

These two important doctrines are, in the course of Mr Ricar- 
do’s discussion, explained with great clearness and precision ; 
and both he and Mr Mushet appear to us to have completely suc- 
ceeded in proving the actual depretiation of our currency, and in 
tracing it to its true cause. They have both also the satisfaction 
of having seen their main views of the subject, and the remedy 
which they recommend, sanctioned by a Report, drawn up with 
great care and ability by a committee of the House of Commons, 
consisting of some of the best informed men of their time; and 
founded upon a body of curious evidence, and a set of instructive 
documents, which would have been utterly beyond the reach of 
private individuals. 

‘The great fault of Mr Ricardo’s performance, is the partial 
view which he takes of the causes which operate upon the course 
of Exchange. 

Independently of the wearing or the adulteration of the coin, 
the effects of which are readily intelligible, there are, we con- 
ceive, two causes, perfectly distinct in their origin, though near- 
ly similar in their effects, by whieh the exchange is affected. 
The first, and the most ordinary, is the varying demand for dif- 
ferent sorts of produce srising ffom the varying desires and ne- 
cessities of the mations connected with each other by commerce : 
‘The second is a comparative redundancy or deficiency of curren- 
cy, in whatever way it may be occasioned. 

If, for instance, in consequence of the sudden adoption of 
some foreign commodity into general use, or the sudden defici- 
ency of some commodity of home growth, which must be sup- 
plied from abroad, the imports of a particular country should ex- 
ceed its export’, the exchange might be turned greatly against 
it; and it might be obliged to make some of its payments in bul- 
lion, although, previous to the extraordinary imports occasioned 
by these new desires or new wants, both its builion and its cur- 
rency might have been precisely of the same value as those of the 
country into which they were now flowing. 

In this case, it is quite clear, that the exportation of bullion 
was the effiet of a balance of trade, originating in causes which 
may exist without any relation whatever to redundancy or defici- 
ency of. currency. 

In other cases, a redundancy or deficiency of currency is the 
exciting 
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exciting cause,of the balance of trade and payments, and of the 
exportation or the importation of bullion. 

An efflux.or influx of the precious metals, for instance, origi- 
nating in the first cause, could exist but a very short time, before 
it would produce a comparative deficiency in one country, and 
redundancy in the other; and, by the convertibility of bullion 
into coin, and coin into bullion, a proportional change in the 
bullion value of their respective currencies. 

But the country, with a diminishing quantity of bullion, would 
evidently soon be limited in its powers of paying with the preci- 
ous metals, while, at the same time, it would be encouraged to 
sell by the low bullion prices of its goods, and the foreign de- 
mand for them, occasioned by the fall in its bills. On the other 
hand, the country, with an increasing quantity of bullion, would 
have its power of purchasing with the precious metals increased, 
and its encouragement to sell diminished, by the advanced bul- 
lion prices of its goods, and the diminished foreign demand for 
them occasioned by the premium upon its bills. ‘This state of 
things could not fail to. have a speedy effect in changing the di- 
rection of the balance of payments, and in restoring that equili- 
brium of the precious metals, which had been for a time disturb- 
ed by the naturally unequal wants and necessities of the countries 
which trade with each other. 

A similar effect would be produced upon the imports and ex-* 
ports, by the discovery of a new mine, or the increased issues of 
paper, as long as such issues continued to throw coin out of cir- 
culation. In these cases, the redundancy or deficiency of cur- 
rency is the cause of an unfavourable or favourable balance of 
trade, an unfavourable or favourable course of the real exchanges, 
and the consequent exportation or importation of bullion. 

It is of the utmost importance to keep these two distinct 
causes, which affect the course of exchange, constantly in view ; 
because they sometimes act in conjunction, and sometimes in oppo- 
sition to each other; and the results produced by'their sum, or their 
difference, cannot of course be accounted for byeither the one or the 
other taken separately. Mr Ricardo, however, instead of directing 
his attention to both these causes, confines it to only one of them. 
He attributes a favourable or unfavourable exchange caclusively 
to a redundant or deficient currency, and overlooks the varying 
desires and wants of different societies, as an original cause of a 
temporary excess of imports above exports, or exports above 
imports. ; 

‘To point out more explicitly the effects of these partial views 
on the reasoning of Mr Ricardo, we will quote his criticism on a 

' passage 
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passage in Mr Thor‘ton’s work on Paper credit, in which the 
error of his principles appears in a very striking light. 

Mr Thornton had stated in substance, that a very ufifavourable 
balance’ of trade might be occasioied in this country by a bad 
harvest ; that there might be at the same time an unwillingness 
in the country to which we were indebted, to receive our goods 
im payment; and that, under these circumstances, the balance 
due must be paid in part by bullion. Ori ‘this statement Mr 
Ricatdo observes, that * Mr Thornton has not explained to us, 
* why any unwillingness should exist in the foreign country to 

receive out goods in exchange for their corn ; te it would be 
necessary for him to show, that if such an unwillingness were 
to exist, we should agree to indulge it so far, as to part with 
our coin. If we consent to give coin in exchange for goods, 
it must be from choice, not necessity. We should not import 
more goods than we export, unless we had a redundancy of 
currency which it therefore suits us to make a part of our ex- 
ports! The exportation of coin is caused by its cheapness; 
and is not the effect, but the cause, of an unfavourable balance. 
We should not export it, if we did not send it to a better mar- 
ket ; or if we had any commodity which we could export more 
profitably. It is a salutary remedy for a redundant currency’; 
and as I have endeavoured to prove that redundancy or excess 
is only a relative term, it follows, that the demand for it abroad 
arises only from the comparative deficiency of the currency of 
the importing country which there causes its superior value. ’ 
This reasoning, Mr Ricardo applies equaliy to the stronger case 
of the payment of a subsidy to a foreign power. 

Now, we would ask, what necessary connexion there is be- 
tween the wants of a nation for unusual importations of corn, oc- 
casioned by a bad harvest, or its desire to transmit a Jarge subsi- 
dy to a foreign power occasioned by a treaty to that effect,—and 
the question of redundant or deficient currencies? Surely, such 
wants or desires might occur in one of two countries, where, im- 
mediately previous to their existence, the precious metals circu- 
lated as nearly as possibie on a level. And the unwillingness of 
the country to which the debt is owing, to regeive in’ payment a 
great quantity of goods, beyond what it is in the habit of giving 
orders for, and consumihg, stands much less in need of explana- 
tion, than that a bad harvest, or the necessity of paying a subsidy 
in one country, should be immediately and invariably accompa- 
nied by an unusual demand for muslins; hardware, and colonial 
produce in some other. We know indeed, that such a demand 
will to a certain degree-exist, owing to the fall in the bills 7 
the debior country, and the consequent opportunity of purchas- 
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ing its commodities at a cheaper rate than usual.- But if the debt 
for the corn or the subsidy be considerable, and require prompt 
payment, the bills on the debtor country will fali below the price 
of the transport of the precious metals.. A part of the debt will 
be paid in these metals; and a part by the increased exports of 
commodities. But, as far.as it is paid by the transmission of 
bullion, this transmission does not merely originate in redundancy 
of currency. It is not occasioned by its cheapness. It is not, 
as Mr Ricardo endeavours to persuade us, the cause of the 
unfavourable balance, instead of the effect. It is not merely 
a salutary remedy for a redundant currency : But it is owing pre- 
cisely to the cause mentioned by Mr Thornton—the unwilling. 
ness of the creditor nation to receive a great additional quan- 
tity of goods not wanted for immediate consumption, with- 
out being bribed to it by excessive cheapness; and its, will- 
ingness to receive bullion—the currency of the commercial world 
—without any such bribe. It is unquestionably true, as, stated 
by Mr Ricardo, that no nation will pay a debt in the precious 
metals, if it can do it cheaper by commodities ; but the prices:of 
commodities ate liable to great depressions from a glut in the 
market ;—whereas the pinsvens metals, on account of their hav- 
ing been constituted, by the universal consent of society, the 
general medium of exchange, and instrument of commerce, will, 
pay a debt of the largest. amount at its nominal estimation, ac- 
cording to the quantity of bullion contained in the respective cur- 
rencies of the countries in question. And, whatever variations be- 
tween the quantity of currency and commodities, may be. stated 
to take place subsequent to the commencement of these transac+ 
tions, it cannot be for a moment doubted, that the cause of them 
is to be found in the wants and desires of one of the two na- 
tions, and not in any original redundancy or deficiency of cur- 
rency in either of them. 

The same kind of error which we have here noticed, pervades 
other parts of Mr Ricardo’s pamphlet, particularly the opening of 
his subject. He seems to think, that when once the precious metals 
have been divided among the different countries of the earth, 
according to their relative wealth and commerce, that each hav~ 
ihg an equal necessity for the quantity actually in use, no temp- 
tation would be offered for their importation or exportation, all 
either a new mine, or a new bank was opened; or till some 
marked change had taken place in their relative prosperity. 

That the discovery of a new mine, or the opening of a new 
bank, on which Mr Ricardo lays his principal stress, ate most 
powerful causes of the efflux and influx of builion, we are most 
ready to acknowledge ; nut they certainly are not the sole causes. 
The wants of different nations with different climates, and dif- 
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ferent degrees of fertility, cannot, with any degree of probabi- 


lity, be supposed, in the first instance, exactly to balance each 
other. They are only forced to this kind of level by the abso- 
lute impossibility, if they have no mines, of continuing to pur- 
chase more than they sell; and the rapid effect which the ex- 
portation of even a very moderate quantity of the precious me- 
tals has in raising the currency of the exporting, and lowering 
that of the importing country. But, while this level is, on the 
whole, maintained, we cannot doubt that the varying wants of 
these nations frequently subject them to unfavourable or favour- 
able balances of payment, beyond what can be easily settled by 
bills : and that to settle these, and to carry on the various round- 
about forejgn trades of consumption, there ever has been, and 
always will be, a quantity of the precious metals in use destined 
to perform the same part with regard to the different nations 
connected with each other by commerce, which the currency of 
a particular country performs with regard to its distant pro- 
vinces. 

To the pamphlet of Mr Ricardo succeeded, we believe, the 
able and original observations of Mr Blake, on the principles 
which regulate the course of exchange; and the public is cer- 
tainly indebted to him for a very valuable addition to their stock 
of information on the important subject which now occupies so 
much of their attention. We wish that we had room to point 
out to the reader many of the clear and masterly statements con~ 
tained in this publication; but when we consider the quantity 
of matter still before us, we are compelled to confine ourselves 
chiefly to the more invidious task of pointing out what we con- 
ceive to be itserrors. Mr Blake observes, in his introduction, that 
© the computed Seni varies from two causes totally distinct 
from each other. The first, arising from the abundance or scar- 
city of bills in the market, is the foundation of what may be 
called the real exchange; which depends upon the payments 
which a country has to make, compared with those it has to re- 
ceive, and has no reference to the state of the currency. The 
second, arising from alterations-in the value of the currency, 
is the foundation of what may be called themominal exchange ; 
which has no reference whatever to the sta debt and credit 
of the country.’ He then proceeds, in three distinct sections, 
to comment, first, upon the real exchange ; secondly, upon the 
nominal exchange ; and, thirdly, upon the computed exchange, 
or the combined results of both, as they appear in the printed 
accounts. 

In discussing the first branch of his subject, he has entirely 
avoided the error of Mr Ricardo, and has traced the causes si 
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the real exchange to the varying desires and necessities of differ- 
ent nations, which naturally make them sometimes debtors, and 
sometimes creditors, to the countries with which they deal, al- 
though their respective currencies may be in a state of the most 
perfect equality of value. The great fault which appears in 
this part of Mr Blake’s work, is, that though he has explained 
certain causes of the real exchange, and their various effects on 
mercantile transactions, in the clearest and most satisfactory 
manner, yet, he has omitted to notice one of the principal causes ; 
and, so far, has left his section on the real exchange incom- 
plete. 

In proceeding to the discussion of the nominal exchange, he 
assumes as a postulatum, for the sake of clearness, that the real 
exchange remains unaltered; he, at the same time, considers an 
alteration in the total amount of the currency of a country, 
without a corresponding alteration of the commodities to be cir- 
culated by it, as the main cause which, in the present times, af- 
fects the nominal exchange; and the cause, therefore, to which 
he intends to direct his chief attention. He is thus at once led 
into the grave error of implying, what indeed he distinctly main- 
tains afterwards, that an alteration in the amount of the cur- 
rency of a country, without a corresponding alteration in its 
commodities, has no tendency to affect the real exchange, and to 
cause an exportation or importation of bullion. 

We are quite ready to agree with Mr Blake, that the nominal 
exchange, as far as it is merely nominal, has no tendency of this 
kind; but, we are firmly persuaded, with Mr Ricardo, that, as 
long as there is any quantity of coin to be displaced, and con- 
verted into bullion by increased issues of paper, so long will 
such increased issues continue to raise the bullion, as well as 
the nominal prices of commodities ; that if the bullion prices of 
commodities be raised, what Mr Blake calls the real prices cur- 
rent will be raised; and the raising of the real prices current can- 
not fail to discourage the sale of home produce, and encourage 
the purchase of foreign produce, occasion a discount upon home 
bills, and a premium on foreign bills, affect unfavourably the 
real exchange, and terminate in the exportation of bullion. 

Connected with important error, of supposing that the 
real exchange is not affected by a redundancy or Adlslonre of 
currency, is another, which supposes that the bullion trade may 
be carried on between two countries while their real exchanges 
are at par. Now, we would ask, in the first place, whether it is 
readily conceivable that such a difference should exist between 
the real prices of bullion in two countries connected with each 
other, as to cover the expenses of transport, and offer a _ 
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profit to the bullion merchant, without affecting the real prices 
of commodities in such couritries. By the teal ptices of com- 
modities, in the present discussion, Mr Blake explains himself 
to mean (p. 44) * the prices at which those commodities would 
be bought and sold, if no depreciation of currency existed, 
which, from the convertibility of coin into bullion, and bullion 
into coin, can be no other than what we should ¢éall the bullion 
‘stv But if the bullion prices, or real prices current, weré 
lowered in one of two countries, so as more than to cover the 
expense of transport, the exports would undoubtedly exceed the 
imports, and the exchinge could no longer remain at par. 
Secondly, We would ask, in what manner the bullion merchant 
pays for the bullion which be imports? It can only be by the 
purchase and remittance of a foreign bill, or by ordering a bill 
to be drawn upon him. In either case, funds in goods must have 
gone out, or must go out, to provide for the payment of these 
bills; and if a balance of goods had not gone out before, that is, 
if the exchange had not before been favourable, the additional 
quantity which must go out to pay for the bullion would at once 
make the exports exceed the imports, and prevent the exchange 
from being at par. It appears, therefore, from the very terms of 
the proposition, that bullion cannot be purchased for importation 
without an excess of exports, and a consequent favourable ex- 
change. We are aware, indeed, that on the supposition of the 
exports and imports of the re of two countries being ex- 
actly balanced, and the exchange at par, the fresh competition of 
a bullion merchant for a bill to pay for the bullion which he wish- 
ed to import, would rather tend to raise the price of foreign bills, 
and render the exchange unfavourable ; but this only shows that 
such a competition at such a time could never occur. It is in- 
deed impossible to suppose, with Mr Blake, that the bullion deal- 
er would be the most engaged at the time that the real exchangé 
was at its least deviation from par, (p. 35.), when, in the pur- 
chase of a commodity for which there is rarely any very urgent 
and sudden demand, by waiting till the exchange was décidedly 
favourable, he could import any quantity that he might want, with 
so much greater profit. Mr Blake seems to be quite unconscious 
of the grand difference between bullion other commodities. 
The bullion prices of particular comm may easily vary in 
such a manner, from plenty or scarcity, as to make it answer td 
import them when the exchange is at part, or even decidedly un- 
favourable. But how can the bullion prices of bullion experience 
such variations ? The prices of that commodity, which is the 
general medium of exchange, can properly be said to vary only 
in reference to the sum of all other commodities ; but a variation 
its 
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in the sum of all other commodities compared with bullion, can- 
not take place in any country which has a ready communication 
with others, without affecting the exchange. ‘To us, therefore, 
it appears quite clear, that there are really no other variations in 
the prices at which bullion can be bought and sold for import or 
export, than those which appear in the exchange. 

In our commerce with all those countries which are nearly con- 
nected with the mines, and where, in consequence, bullion is 
comparatively cheap, the real exchange has been almost invariably 
in our favour ; and we believe it may be laid down asa rule that 
admits of no exception, that, whenever the real exchange with 
any country is either at par, or unfavourable, it is cheaper to pur- 
chase bullion in the home markets than to import it from such 
country. 

To the same error of Mr Blake is to be ascribed his criticisny 
upon Lord King (p. 35.), who has stated, if we recollect, in sub- 
stance, that the bullion sent to India has a tendency to render our 
exchanges with Europe favourable. Now, if, from what we have 
just said, it appears that bullion cannot flow into a country ex- 
cept in consequence of a favourable real exchange; and if any 
unusual demand for bullion in a particular country must tend 
to render bullion scarcer and dearer, and, by lowering the teal 
prices of commodities, to encourage an excess of exports .above* 
imports, and to render the real exchange favourable, we conceive 
that Lord King must be right, and Mr Blake’s correction un- 
founded. 

We are fearful that the subject of exchanges will not admit of 
that distinctness and simplicity of division with v-hich Mr Blake 
has treated it ; because it is unquestionable, that one of the most 
powerful causes of the nominal exchange—a redundancy or defi- 
ciency of currency—invariably influences the real exchange, as 
long as there is any coin that can be converted with advantage in- 
to bullion, or any bullion to be converted into coin. All that can” 
be done, as it appears to us, is, to rank among the causes of the 
real exchange, not only the varying desires and necessities of dif- 
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tends to affect the n prices of commodities. ‘The causes of 
the nominal exchang@ will fhen be all that part of every altera- 
tion in the currencies of different countries, which does not af- 
fect the bullion prices of commodities; and the computed ex- 
change will of course be the result of both. Notwithstanding 
the errors in Mr Biake’s pamphlet which we have here ventured to 
point out, and which, if our criticisms be just, are not unim- 
portant, we still think it a very valuable publication, and carnest- 
ly recommend it to the attention of our readers, particularly the 
first and last sections. 

VOL. XVII. NO. 34, Mr 
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Mr Huskisson’s pamphlet has been published since the Report 
of the Com nittee, and was written, as he intimates, to satisfy 
the minds of some of his friends, and to support the conclusions 
which he had formed upon so interesting a question, against the 
clamours of those who were inimical to the Report. ‘There was 
not, indeed, much that remained to be done after the publication 
of the Report itself, and the body of evidence with which it was 
accompanied. But what Mr Huskissom has done, he has done, 
on the whole, exceedingly well; and we have little doubt that 
his authority, as a practical statesman bred in the school of Mr 
Pitt, wil! be of essential service to the cause of truth on the pre- 
sent occasion ; both by giving a wider circulation to the discus- 
sion, and by calming, in some degree, the fears of those who 
strangely imagine, that the present deranged system of our cur- 
tency is necessary to the collection of our revenue. We are dis- 
posed, therefore, to give Mr Huskisson very great credit, both 
for the liberal and manly spirit which prompted him to undertake 
the task, and which pervades the whole performance, and for the 
general ability with which it is executed; though we think 
it necessary to begin with some corrections, which appear to 
us to be material, of his elementary doctrine. 

As a very proper and (ufficient reafon for fome explanations 
relating to the fundamental principles of money, with which Mr 
Hufkiffon opens his pamphlet, he intimates, that it is of great im- 
portance that the ground fhould be properly cleared fora difcuflion 
of this kind; and that thofe who engage in it, fhould be agreed 
in their firft principles. The fame reafon makes it neceffary for 
us to offer a few remarks on thefe explanations. 

Mr Hutkiffon, in ftating that it is of the very effence of money 
to poffefs intrinfic value, on account of its being the common and 
universal equivalent, obferves, that * the quality, of being a common 

measure, does not neceffarily imply fuch value, any more than the 
poffeffion of a foot-rule i impli s the power of acquiring whatever 
it enables us to meafure.’ In this obfervation, we neither fee 
how the illuftration applies, nor are we difpofed to acknowledge 
the truth of the pofitioa which it is intendedwto eftablith. ‘To us 
it appears abfolutely neceflary, that the co ity which meafures 
exchangeable va/ue, mutt itielf poflefs value in exchange ; in the 
fame manner as a foot-rule, which meafures length, mult itfelf 
potlefs length. A pound of gold might be faid to meafure the 
nominal value, or value in gold, of all the commodities in the 
country, by ftating how many pounds they would exchange for at 
their market prices :—but it does not follow, that the poffeffor of a 
pound of gold, although it has intrinfic value, fhould be able to 
acquire all the articles of value with which it might be fucceflive- 
ly compared. 
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One of the moft important functions of the precious metals, is 
that of acting as a mheafure of value in exchanges; and if paper, 
or any other article poffeffing little or no intrinfic value, appears 
fometimes to ufurp this important function, it is folely and ex- 
clufively on account of its conftant reference to the intrinfic value 
of the precious metals. Nor do we conceive it posszdie, that a 
paper currency could be eftablifhed, and perform the part of mea- 
furing the exchangeable value of commodities, without imminent 
rifk of the moft tremendous convuliions of property, if there were 
not fome article of intrinfic value in exchange, with which it was 
conftantly compared; and which, therefore, and not the paper, 
would be the real meafure of value. 

We have no great objection to the tern, universal equivalent, 
which Mr Hutkiffon confiders as the quality which moft pre» 
eminently diftinguifhes the precious metals from all other coms 
modities; but we doubt whether it advantageoufly fupplies the 
place of the term medium of exchange, or instrument of commerce 5 
becaufe it is precifely on account of their being adopted by the 
common confent of fociety as the general medium of exchange, 
that they are received as a univerfal equivalent. Were it not for 
this conient, it is quite clear, that they would only be accepted as 
an equivalent for other commodities, of equal exchangeable valuey 
by thofe who wifhed to make ufe of them as plate. 

Mr Huikiffon further ftates, that paper currency § is fo much 
circulating credit,’ that § whoever buys, gives—whoever fells, 
receives—fuch a quantity of pure gold, as is equivalent to the ar- 
ticle bought or fold :—or, if he gives or receives paper initead of 
money, he gives or receives that which is valuable only as it fti- 
pulates the payment of a given quantity of gold or filver......thac 
money alone is the univerfal equivalent; paper currency the re- 
prefentative of that money.’ ‘This account appears to us exactly 
to fuit the ftate of circulation which is reprefented to have pre- 
vailed in Holland before the revolution, arifing from a Bank of 
Depofit ; but it does not apply to the fyftem of banking, and of 
paper currency, which has been adopted in this and mot other 
countries. In Holland, it was really true, that every Bank credic 
reprefented a certalgmmpreight of coins, or of bullion of a known 
finenefs ; that no part of thefe coins or bullion was exported in 
confequence of the fubftitution of Bank money for bullion; anc 
that, if all the creditors of the Bank required at once what thof- 
credits reprefented, the whole of the bullion and coins that had 
been depofited would be forthcoming at a moment’s notice. But 
every perfon who is acquainted with the fyftem of banking in this 
country, knows perfectly well, that fuch a realization could never 
have taken place here ; he knows perfectly well, that the peculiar 
advantages which we derive from this fyftem, depend chiefly upoa 
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the fubftitution of a very cheap inftrument for a very dear one ; 
and that, confequently, when this {ubititution has once taken place, 
there feldom has been, nor ever will be, a fufficient quantity of 
coin in the country to realize in the precious metals the whole of 
its paper currency. It is true, that, in the healthy ftate of our 
circulation, Bank notes are, and always fhould be, exchangeable 
for coin at the option of the holder; but it is found by expe- 
rience, that, in all ordinary times, the option of the holder is fa- 
tisfied with a very moderate portion of coin, compared with the 
whole currency. It is found by experience, that a bank-note is 
not confidered as valuable, only becaufe it enables him to obtain a 
given quantity of the precious metals. The holder is in general 
fatisfied, if he feels quite fure of always obtaining for his note 
a quantity of commodities egual in value to the quantity of the 
precious metals fpecified in it. This is, in fact, what, ninety- 
nine times out of a hundred, he really wants; and what alone, 
in reference to the whole body of notes in circulation, the country 
pofieffes the means of effecting. 

The reason why his wants are, for the most part, directed 
to the value, rather than the substance, of the precious me- 
tals, depends upon a quality which peculiarly distinguishes 
that commodity, whatever it is, which has once been consti- 
tuted by the common consent of society the general medium 
of exchange. This is, that every person is a dealer in it; and 
that men want it most frequently, not for its intrinsic uses, but 
in order to obtain other commodities for it; in the same manner 
as a dealer in corn, as far as he is only a dealer, wants it, not 
on account of jts intrinsic use in supporting human creatures, 
but in order to obtain the necessaries, conveniences, and com- 
forts of life in exchange for it. And if such a person dealt 
in pieces of paper marked with bushels and quarters of corn, pro- 
vided that, by any process, they could be kept always on a level 
with the varying market prices of real corn, he would carry on 
his trade with exactly the same advantage to himself as he does 
at present. But it is quite clear, that, with regard to corn, no 
possible process could preserve the level of value here supposed ; 
and precisely, because very few, compamgumme!y. are dealers in 
corn, and the great majority of mankind ‘Want it to eat, not to 
sell; whereas the very simple process of making every bank 
which issues notes, perform its promise of paying them in specie, 
at the option of the holder, under the penalty of complete loss of 
credit in case of failure, is known to be sufficient to effect a level 
of value between bank-notes and the precious metals; and pre- 
cisely because, with regard tothe precious metals, in their cha- 
racter of a circulating medium, every man is a dealer, and wants 
then: to selli—not to use. 


This 
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This is a view of the subject which has not been sufliciently 
attended to, although it appears to us to afford the only satisfac- 
tory explanation of the great quantity of paper which may be 
substituted for the precious metals, in the common systems of 
banking. In fact, we believe, that the circumstance of our being 
chiefly dealers in the medium of exchange, not consumers of it, 
is the very foundation of all those systems of paper currency, the 
great advantage of which consists in the substitution of a cheap 
for a dear instrument of commerce. 

It will be observed, that this circumstance does not, in any degree, 
tend to impeach the necessity of the obligation upon all bankers to 
pay their notes in specie, whenever they are called upon; as in 
no other way would it be possible so to regulate the quantity of 
bank notes, as uniformly and certainly to maintain them of the 
same value as coin. It is merely a somewhat different, and, in 
our opinion, a more correct view of what actually takes place in 
those countries where banking establishments prevail, than that 
which considers the usual kinds of paper-currency in the light 
of the bank money of Amsterdam, as representing so much coin 
or bullion at all times forthcoming, and which affirms, that who- 
ever buys, gives, whoever sells, receives, such a quantity of pure 
gold or silver as is equivalent to the article bought or sold; when 
it is perfectly well known that the fact is not, and cannot be so; 
according to the principle of substitution. The precious metals, 
therefore, in our opinion, perform a more important part in so- 
ciety, and are more frequently called into action, as a measure of 
exchangeable value, than as a universal equivalent. 

But, notwithstanding the little elementary inaccuracy which 
has given rise to these observations, we must again repeat, that 
Mr Huskisson’s doctrines appear to us to be on the whole quite 
sound and satisfactory. Nothing can be clearer, or more convinc- 
ing, than the statements in proof of the actual depreciation of 
our currency, from p. 12. to p. 17, to which we particularly re- 
fer our readers. If a pound of gold, which being coined, ace 
cording to the law of the country, into forty-four guineas and a 
-half, must, in an undegtaded state of the currency, be equal in 
value to 4G/. 14s. @@, cannot now be purchased for Jess than 
56/7 of our actual currency :—if a light guinca, which, by being 
legally convertible into bullion, represents the value of the cur- 
rencies of surrounding countries, be worth above 24s. in our cure 
rency, while the few heavy guineas which are current, being 
forced to partake of the degradation of the general currency, are 
worth only 21s. :—if the only reason why a solitary guinea here and 
there remains in our circulation, and purchases only the samequan- 
tity of goods as a one pound note and a shilling, is, that the law 
will punish, by fine and ienpriaenatint, every man who dates to = 
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his commodity for what it is really worth :;—if, by the act of 
1774, gold, which for many years had been the practical measure 
of value in this country, was made the only legal tender for pay- 
ments above a certain sum; and if no repeal or alteration in this 
act took place in consequence of the restriction bill in 1797 :—if 
our foreign exchanges have been, for a considerable period, per- 
manently against us, to the amount of between 15 and 20 per cent., 
which, when the highest expense of transmitting gold was about 
7 per cent., could not possibly have happened if gold could have 
been had in exchange for notes at the Bank, and our currency 
had been of the same value as the currencies of surrounding 
countries :—if what alone can be meant by the term ‘ depreciated 
currency,’ is a depreciation below the value of that metal which 
has long formed the effective legal tender of the realm, or below 
the currencies of the different nations of the commercial world, 
which, being always estimated in one or other of the precious 
metals, can admit only of the slight variations that affect the 
relative values of gold and silver: If, we say, these things 
are so, whatever may be urged in favour of the benefits to be 
derived from a redundant currency, or the inconvenience of re- 
turning to payments in specie, /he fact of such redundancy, and 
the propriety of applying the term ‘ depreciated’ to the present 
state of our currency, appears to us to he placed beyond the pos- 
sibility of doubt. 

In answer to the decisive argument suggested by the high price 
of gold when compared with our currency, it has been confidently 
asserted, that this high price is not occasioned by the depreciation of 
that currency, but by the unusual demand for gald abroad. ‘These 
assertions, Mr Huskisson considers in a subsequent part of his 
pamphlet, and denies their having any foundation either in fact 
or probability. But he does not seem to be sufficiently aware, 
that, even if they were admitted, they have nothing to do with 
the existence of the depreciation, though they have with its cause. 
And this is a point of view which ought to be by no means o- 
mitted in our consideration of the subject. 

The precious metals are the currency of the commercial world ; 
and whatever variations may take place in their value, either from 
a greater or less supply of them from the mines, or a greater or 
less use of them in commerce, it is clear, that all the nations which 
have a mutual intercourse with each other, must partake of them. 
If any have currencies, consisting partly of coin and partly of 
paper, convertible, at the will of the holder, into coin, it is e- 
qually clear, that this paper must partake in all the changes that 
affect the coin. Let us suppose, now, the case of 4 more ab- 
undant supply from tlic niines.--An influx of the precipps me- 
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tals would evidently take place, which, for a short time, would 
sink the market price of bullion below the mint price ; but more 
bullion would be immediately converted into coin, and each bank 
would find that it might iffue more of its notes without rifk. ‘The 
confequence would be, that the whole of the currency, retaining 
probably the fame proportions of paper and coin, would be en- 
larged 5 the market price of bullion would quickly be raifed to the 
mint price; the exchanges which had been very favourable, would 
return to their ufual flate ; and no other effect would be experi- 
enced, than a general rife of prices throughout the commercial 
world. 

On the other hand, in the cafe of a diminithed fupply from the 
mines, or a greater confumpzion of the precious metals in fome of the 
principal ftates of Europe, an immediate demand wouid be felt in the 
reft for bullion to be exp orted ; the market price of bullion would 
be raifed for a time above the mint price; the notes of the differ, 
ent banks would return upon them, to be exchanged for coin, 
which would be fent abroad. The confequence would be, that 
the whole currency, confilting flil! of the fame proportion of pa- 
per to coin, would be diminifhed in quantity, and raifed in value; 
the market price of bullion would foon fink to the mint price; 
the exchanges, which had been unufually unfavourable, would be 
reftored to their accuftomed fliate ; and no other effect would be’ 
felt, than a general fall of prices throughout the commercial world, 

Now, if, in the cafe lat {uppofed, the paper of one of thefe 
countries were not convertibie into coin, and very little {pecie re- 
mained in circulation, it is quite clear, that the currency would 
not have the means of afimilating itfelf to the currencies of the 
nations with which it was connected. ‘The market price of bul- 
lion would rife very greatly above its mint price; < “4 the gold 
which could be readily colle€ted would be exported. But as this 
would be inconfiderable, and as the great mats of paper would ree 
main undiminifhed, or perhaps be flighdy rene. to Aupply 
the vacancies occafioned by the gold exported, the grea els of 
the market price of bullion! above the mint price, see go very 
unfavourable exchanges, would become permanent, {fubject how- 
ever, ftill, to variations occafioned by the balance of trade, and 

payments); and the currency of fuch a country would be to all 

intents and purpofes depreci. ited, when compared wich gold and 
filver and the currencies of other countries, juft as it would be 
from an original excefs of paper iffues; although, on the whole, 
taking paper and guineas together, the amount of the currency 
might not be increafed by a fingle pound. 

{t is material to cbserve, that, under all possible variations in 
the value of the precious metals, whether they are increased in 
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quantity tenfold, or diminished to one tenth, the defect or ex- 
cess of the market price of the precious metals, compared with 
the mint price, always ceases as soon as the level is effected; and 
nothing but a depretiated currency can render gold in bullion per- 
manently of greater value than gold in coin. 

Whether any rise has really taken place in the value of the 
precious metals on the Continent during the last few years, and 
has contributed, in a slight degree, to the present state of our 
cutréncy, we will not take upon ourselves to determine. We cer- 
tainly do not think it quite so improbable as Mr Huskissen does ; 
as we conceive, that the great shock which mercantile credit has 
suffered, by the difficulties thrown in the way of commercial in- 
tercourse, may have operated something like a return to a less 
advanced period of civilization, and occasioned the necessity of 
employing a greater quantity of the precious metals, in propor- 
tion to the number of exchanges to be transacted. We think, 
aiso, that in the evidence before the Bullion Committee, there are 
some symptons of a rise of this kind, which are not sufficiently 
noticed in the Report. As, however, the effect derived from 
this cause, appears, at any rate, to be very inconsiderable, com- 
pared with the degree of actual depreciation, an attempt to as- 
certain its proportion to the whole would certainly be very difli- 
cult, and could not be very important. But it appears to us to be 
extremely important to know, that the Bank directors cannot, 
with any degree of propriety, urge the argument of a great de- 
mand for gold on the Continent, to justify the comparative de- 
preciation of their notes. Whatever may be the variations in 
the value of the precious metals, their business is to regulate the 
issue of their notes, so as always to maintain them of the same 
value. ‘To this course they would be forced, by considerations 
of personal interest, if the restriction bill had not passed; and, 
after its enactment, to this course they ought to be impelled, by’a 
sense of their duty to the public, and a proper estimate of the 
high responsibility that must attach tq a set of men, to whose 
discretion, during the continuance of this act, the entire regu- 
lation of the national currency is entrusted. 

We had intended to point out to our readers, many parts of Mr 
Hufkiffon’s pamphlet in which we think he has been very fuccefsful, 
and a few, in which we do not agree with him, befides bis doctrine 
of equivalents in trade. * But our limits cblige us to haften to Mr 

Bosanquet, 





. We trust that we shall not be suspected, because we disapprove 
ef the doctrine of equivalents, of adopting the old mercantile no- 
‘ny that the profits of foreign trade are derived from a balance 
paid 
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Bofanquet, whofe various alleged facts and defultory obfervations, 
we confefs, excited in us, at firft, a confiderable degree of alarm 5 
—not, however, on account of their formidable nature—for, 
though he very correétly defcribes himfelf as * a partizan,’ we 
cannot help thinking that he is a little incorreét in adding that he 
is * a fuccefsful’ one; but on account of their mere number, and 
the confequent time and fpace which the fhorteit remarks upon 
them would take up. Fortunately, however, the fecond edition 
of his pamphlet fell into our hands; and, in reading his fupple- 
mentary obfervations, we found ourfelves relieved from the tafk 
we had undertaken, by the concessions of Mr Bofanquet himfelf. 

We had conceived, that the great object of the various facts and 
obfervations which he had brought forward, was to fhow, that 
the prefent phenomena relating to the market price of gold bul- 
lion, and the courfe of our foreign exchanges, were of the fame 
temporary nature as thofe of a fimilar kind which had often oc- 
curred before,—though, from an unufual concurrence of circum- 
ftances, they had been aggravated, both in degree and duration ; 
and that the Report of the Bullion Committee was not jultified 
in reprefenting them as indications of a permanent depreciation of 
our currency below the legal tender of the realm, and the curren-~ 
cies of furrounding countries. What then was our furprife to find 
him, on fecond thoughts, giving up completely the question of de- 
preciation, in reference to our legal tender,—acknowledging fair- 
ly that the gold contained in a guinea is now of more value than 
2th parts of a two pound note, and, without any allufion to it 
as a temporary occurrence, propofing an entirely new ftandard of 
value, from a comparifon with which it appears that our cur- 
rency is not depreciated ! 

What this flandard is, we are quite fure that our readers 
would never guefs; and we cannot but confider it as one of 
the moft curious infltances of [clf-deception that we have ever 
met with, and a moft unlucky fpecimen of the reafoning of 
practical men, that the interest of 331. 6s. 8d. in the 3 per 
cent. ‘stocks, thould be gravely propefed as the ftandard meafure 
of the value of our currency; what is, that @ one pound note 
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paid in the precious metals; which Mr Huskisson very oddly seems 
to think is the alternative. Our opinion is, that, in all commercial 
transactions, both parties gain what, in the estimation of each, is 
decidedly more than an equivalent for what it has given; and that 
it is out of this excess, that the gains of the merchants concerned 
are taken, who, it appears to us, would be very badly off, and 
would be little disposed to continue their business, if what they im- 
ported were not worth more to the purchasers of it, and would con- 
sequently scll for more, than what had been exported. F 
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of the Bank of England, which is the intereft of this fum, and 
the kind of currency in which it is paid, fhould be the criterion 
by which we are to judge of the depreciation of—a one pound nute 
of the Bank,of England ! 

It may be true, as fuggefted in the Report of the Committee, that, 
ever fince 1797, Bank of England notes have been the practical 
medium of exchange, and the meafure of relative value in all our 
fales and purchafes at home. But the public has always flattered 
itfelf, that during the temporary fulpenfion of payments in fpecie, 
the quantity and value of thefe notes would be regulated by a con- 
ftant comparifon with the legal tender of the realm. Let the 
reader for a moment confider, in what a dreadfully critical ftate 
muft the property and contracts of a country be placed, which 
Las a paper currency not referrible to any commodity of intrinsic 
worth for the correction of its quantity, and the maintenance of 
its value, and which might confequently fink, in the courfle of 
a few months, 59 or 100 per cent. below the value of the pre- 
cious metals, and deprive individuals of half their fortunes, and 
yet appear to be unchangeable. The moment we quit the precious 
metals as the conftant {tandard of reference, there is no fancy fo 
wild, re{peting a paper circulation, which may not be indulged, 
and no limit to the degree of depreciation which may not in time 
be expedted. Yet, of this standard, to our utter furprife and 
grief, the Bank Dire€tors, and their friends, have openly avowed 
their neglect before a Committee of the Houfe of Commons. 
What they mean to fubfti:ute, we are not informed; nor do we 
know whether or not Mr Bofanguet is fan€tioned by their autho- 
rity in the new ftandard which he has brought forward. But it 
is unqueftionable, that, except in regard to the integrity of a few 
individuals, on which the great mafs of the property of a country 
ought never to be made to depend, even the aflignats of France 
refted upon a better foundation than that on which it is now pro 
pofed to place the paper circulation of Great Britain. In fact, 
what fecurity have we, except in this integrity, that the Bank Di- 
reétors may not agree to create and divide 24 millions in notes among 
them for their private fortunes? Or, to put a lefs ftrong, and not 
fo improbable a cafe; What fecurity have we that the Bank, when 
releafed from all obligation to keep their notes of the value of the 
precious metals, may not alter their mode of condu@ting bufinefs, 
and lend money for longer terms than they do at prefent, and on 
any fair perfonal fecurity? Mr Bofanquet, in the courfe of his 
work, has given us an elaborate explanation of the manner in 
which the demand for difcounts at the Bank naturally limits itfelf ; 
for which we are really much obliged to him, though we do not 
think that it proves fulliciently what he intends; and, in one re- 
fpc&, 
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fpect, it is rather unfortunate for his general argument, as he ap- 
pears to have been led by it, unintentionally, to let out fome of 
the fecrets of his ‘ prifon houfe,’ by talking of a recurrence of 
demand for notes by the frst class of difcounters; which he ex- 
plains to be ‘ thofe which the Dire€tors diftinguith as folid paper 
for real tranfactions ;’ from which we may fairly conclude, that 
there are other claffes well known, and not always rejected at the 
Bank, which are probably diftinguifhed as accommodation paper. 
But whatever faith Mr Bofanquet may attach to his natural limit, 
we are quite fure, that neither he, nor any man of bafinefs, will 
venture to deny, that there are thoufands and thoufands of traders 
in the kingdom, who would eagerly feize the opportunity of bor- 
rowing capital on their perfonal fecurity at 5 per cent.; and that 
the immenfe profits of the Bank, in lending fuch fums, would be- 
yond all comparifon counterbalance the rifk: Yet, while the 
country was thus abfolutely inundated with paper, a one pound 
note would be {till worth the intereft of 33]. 6s. 8d. 3 per cents. 

We cannot believe that Mr Bofanquet would have reforted to 
fo very flrange a folution of his difficulties, if he had felt any real 
confidence in his practical obfervations againft the doétrines of the 
Report. We do not therefore think it neceflary to combat argu- 
ments which the author himfelf gives up. But, to thofe who have 
only read the firft edition of his pamphlet, or have a greater faith 
in the correctnefs and efficacy of his fats than he has himfelf, 
we would recommend the careful perufal of the able reply of Mr 
Ricardo, accompanied by the remarks of Mr Blake, on the real, 
nominal, and computed exchange, and corrected by the few ob- 
fervations which we have ventured to fuggeft in a Tal part of 
this article. With thefe helps, we are perfuaded, that an impar- 
tial and attentive inquirer after truth will fee, that the fats of Mr 
Bofanquet, as far as they are ftated corre€tly, may be eafily ex- 
plained, in perfect accordance with the main doétrines of the 
Report. 

We do not, however, think, that thefe faéts are at all fatisfac- 
torily explicable upon the principles of Mr Ricardo alone, who, 
in his Reply, {till perfeveres in the confined view which he had 
before taken of the caufes that operate upon exchange, and in 
confidering redundancy or deficiency of currency as the main- 
{pring of all commercial movements. According to this view of 
he fubject, it is certainly not eafy to explain an improving ex- 
change under an obvioufly increafing iffue of notes ; an event that 
not unfrequently happens, and was much infilted upon by the De- 
puty-governor of the Bank, as a proof that our foreign exchanges 
had no connexion with the ftate of our currency. Nothing, how- 
ever, is more cafy of explanation, if we take into our confidera- 
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tion the effects produced upon the real exchange by the payments 
neceffary to be made, for the fupply of paft or prefent wants ; which 
effets, in fuch inftances, will always be found operating in a dis 
rection exactly oppofite to the effects of redundancy of currency. 
If the Bank were paying in fpecie, the precife period when it 
could keep the greate{t quantity of its notes in circulation, would 
be that in which the ftate of mercantile tranfaCtions was occafioning 
a current of payments in bullion into the country. The increafed 
iffue of notes, under fuch circumftances, would for a time be ime 
perceptible ; though its tendency would undoubtedly be to raife 
prices at home, and thus to fhorten the duration of the favourable 
exchange 3 and, when it turned, to increafe the flrength of the curs 
rent in the oppofite direétion. The real ftate of the cafe feems 
to be, that though the effects of a redundancy of currency upon 
the exchange are fure, they are flow, compared with the effects of 
thofe mercantile tranfa€tions not connected with the queftion of 
currency ; and, while the former of thefe caufes is proceeding in 
its operations with a fteady and generally uniform pace, the more 
rapid movements of the latter are oppofing, .aggravating or modi- 
fying thefe operations in various ways, and producing all thofe com- 
plex, and feemingly inconfiftent appearances, which are to be found 
in the computed exchange. 

We agree, therefore, entirely in opinion with the Report of 
the Bullion Committee, that the great and sudden depression of 
the exchange in the summer and autumn of 1809, is to be traced 
principally to mercantile causes. A depreciation of the currency 
to a certain degree, had existed for many years before; because, 
of all the symptoms of such depreciation, there is none so com- 
pletely unequivocal as an excess of the market price above the 
mint price of that metal which is the standard measure of the 
country, accompanied by a favourable state of forcign exchanges, 
which, we believe, took place for six years, from 1802 to 1808. 
But this depreciation, a considerable part of which was probably 
concealed from view by the favourable exchange, was not suf- 
ficient to excite alarm, till it operated in conjuncion with an un- 
favourable one, occasioned by mercantile difficulties and great 
purchases; and till the restoration of the exchange in the usual 
way was prevented, by the impossibility of getting specie at the 
Bank, and the fresh issues of notes for mercantile speculations. 
Since this time, however, the exchanges have occasionally im- 
proved, from the debts for our great exports being in the course 
of payment, and our bills consequently in request. And now, 
again, we understand they have rapidly fallen, owing perhaps to 
the diminished competition for our bills, from the loss of funds 
occasioned by the Jate severe decrees of Bonaparte, and his occu- 
pation 
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pation of Hamburgh and Holstein; while, during the whole of 
the time the depreciation of our currency may have been pro- 
ceeding with a steady and uniform pace, qr, if it has occasionally 
been stationary or retrograde, has certainly not been subject to 
those great fluctuations which have been observed in our ex- 
changes. 

One of the principal faults which we have remarked in almost 
all the writers that are unfavourable to the Bank restriction, is, 
that they have not made sufficient concessions to the mercantile 
classes in some points where they appear to have truth on their 
side. We have already adverted to the error (confined, however, 
principally to Mr Ricardo, and from which the Report is entire- 
ly free) of denying the existence of a balance of trade or of pay- 
ments, not connected with some original redundancy or defici- 
ency of currency. A practical merchant must, to be sure, be ex~ 
tremely surprised at such a denial, and feel more than ever con- 
firmed in his preference of practice to theory. But there is an- 
other point in which also almost all the writers on this side of the 
question concur, where, notwithstanding, we cannot agree with 
them, and feel more inclined to the mercantile view of the sub- 
ject. ‘Though they acknowledge that bullion occasionally passes 
from one country to another, from causes connected with the 
exchange, yet they represent these transactions as quite inconsi- 
derable in degree. Mr Huskisson observes, that ‘ the operations 

in the trade of bullion originate almost entirely in the fresh 
© supplies which are yearly poured in from the mines of the New 
© World, and are chiefly confined to the distribution of those sup- 
* plies through the different parts of Europe. If this supply 
* were to cease altogether, the dealings in gold and silver, as ob- 
* jects of foreign trade, would be very few, and those of short 
* duration. ’ 

Mr Ricardo, in his reply to Mr Bosanquet, refers to this pas~ 
sage with particular approbation. Mr Blake seems inclined to 
separate the dealer in bills of exchange, from the dealers in bul- 
lion ; and the latter he considers as exclusively employed in sup 
plying the manufacturers, though he says that the purchases 
made for this purpose are sometimes seized upon by the bill- 
merchants to pay an unfavourable balance. 

Now, though we are perfectly ready to acknowledge, that an 
unfavourable exchange has a tendency to right itself, without the 
transmission of the precious metals, and that the transmission of 
a moderate quantity has a considerable effect ; yet we cannot bes 
lieve that these transactions are altogether, either few in num- 
ber, or small in amount. If the precious metals did not pass 
from one country to another, in consequence of the state of the 
exchange, the yarying necessities of these countries would fre- 
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quently raise the rate of the exchange very far above the ex- 
pense of transport; and it would be impossible for the debr- 
or country to make its payments at the time promised. But if 
the precious metals do pass readily from one country to ano- 
ther, from this cause, we cannot help thinking, that the same 
varying desires and necessities must render these transactions 
not very unfrequent. Every peculiar failure, or peculiar a- 
bundance of produce, in any of the states of the great mer- 
cantile republic ; every subsidy to be paid or received; and e- 
very movement of a considerable army from one country to 
another, must almost inevitably give some employment to the 
bullion trade: and when the level of the precious metals has 
been in some degree destroyed by these necessary operations, 
the bullion dealer ie again called into action to restore the ba- 
lance. But, not only on such occasions as these, does bullion 
pass from one country to another, but it is well known that most 
states, in their usual relations of commercial intercourse, have 
an almost constantly favourable exchange with some countries, 
and an almost constantly unfavourable one with others. And 
Dr A. Smith has justiy observed, that bullion forms, in general, 
the most convenient medium for carrying en the various round- 
about foreign trades of consumption which a country finds it 
necessary to engage in; and is, in consequence, greatly used for 
this purpose. [t appears, then, that in the most permanent and 
ordinary relations of countries with each other, the bullion trader 
will always have something to do. 

The quantity of the precious metals employed in supplying 
and maintaining the coins of different nations, and making pay- 
ments in the currency of the commercial world, far exceeds, 
we conceive, the quantity used in manufactures. ‘Though the 
intrinsic value ef these metals was first founded, and is still 
“supported, by their use for plate and ornaments; yet, their much 
more general use, as a medium of exchange, has rendered the 
supply of the manufacturer a subordinate branch of the bullion 
trade. But, for whatever purpose the pregious metals may be 
wanted, as the only variations in the prices at which they can be 
purchased are those which show themselves in the exchange, it 
is to this quarter that the bullion cealer always directs his atten- 
tion. He imports or exports, according as the exchange is sufli- 
ciently favourable, or sufficiently unfavourable, to afford him 
an‘ adequate profit in the transaction. And, in so doing, his 
main operations, we believe, will be found to consist. in facili- 
tating the purchases of those nations which have not, at the 
moment, any other commodities that they can give, or that will 
be readily accepted in return; and in restoring. that level of the 
precious 
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precious metals which has been temporarily destroyed by the 
unequal desires and necessities, and the unequal ‘advantages and 
disadvantages of the different nations between which the trade 
of the world is carried on. In this view of the effect of the 
exchange upon the bullion trade, we think we shall be support- 
ed by the practical merchants; and it seems to us to have been 
confirmed by the evidence before the Bullion Committee, where 
it appears that the quantity of the precious metals sold for h¢me 
consumption in manufactures, is quite inconsiderable, compared 
with the quantity imported and exported by the bullion merch- 
ants. 

There is yet another point, still! more important, where the 
experience of the merchant will be apt to Jead him to a-conclusion 
quite different from that which is generally maintained by the 
writers in question. A merchant, or manufacturer, obtains a loan 
in paper from a bank ; and, with this loan, he is able to command 
materials to work upon, tools to work with, and wherewithal 
to pay the wages of labour; and yet, he is told that this trans- 
action does not tend, in the slightest degree, to increase the ca- 
pital of the country. 

The question, of how far, and in what manner, an increase 
of currency tends to increase capital, appears to us so very im 
portant, as fully to warrant our attempt to explain it. No writer 
that we are acquainted with, has ever seemed sufficiently aware 
of the influence which a different distribution of the circulating 
medium of a country must have on those accumulations which 
are destined to facilitate future productions ; although it follows, 
as a direct consequence, from the most correct and legitimate 
view of capital that can be taken. 

Dr A. Smith justly observes, that * though the whole annual 
produce of the land and labour of every country is, no doubt, 
ultimately destined for supplying the consumption of its inhabit- 
ants, and for procuring a revenue to them; yet, when it firs: 
comes, either from the ground, or from the hands of the pro- 
ductive labourers, it naturally divides itself into two parts. One 
‘of them is, in the first place, destined for replacing a capital, 
and for renewing the materials, provisions and finished work, 
which had been withdrawn from a capital; the other for con- 
Stituting a revenue ;’ which, of course, is destined to be spent 
without any view to reproduction. 

Now, itis quite certain, that any thing like an equal diftribu- 
tion of the circulating medium among al! the members of the fo- 
ciety, would almoft deflroy the power of colleéting any confider- 
able quantity of materials ;—of conftru€ting proper machinery, 
warehoufes, thipping, &c. ;—and of maintaining a fufficient quan- 
tity of hands, to i: an effetive givifion of lzbour. ‘The 
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propofttion between capital and revenue would evidently, by this 
diftribution, be altered greatly to the difadvantage of capital ; and 
in a few years, the produce of the country would experience a 
rapid diminution. On the other hand, if fuch a diftribution of 
the circulating medium were to take place, as to throw the com- 
mand of the produce of the country chicfly into the hands of the 
productive clafles,—that is, if confiderable portions of the currency 
were taken from the idle, and thofe who live upon fixed incomes, 
and transferred to farmers, manufacturers and merchants,—the 
proportion between capital and revenue would be greatly altered 
to the advantage of capital; and in a fhort time, the produce of 
the country would be greatly augmented. 

Whenever, in the actual ftate of things, a freth iffue of notes 
comes into the hands of thofe who mean to employ them in the 
profecution and extenfion of a profitable bufinefs, a difference in 
the diftribution of the circulating medium takes place, fimilar in 
kind to that which has been laft fuppefed ; and produces fimilar, 
though of courfe comparatively inconfiderable effets, in altering 
the proportion between capital and revenue in favour of the former. 
The new notes go into the market, as fo much additional capital, 
to purchafe what is neceflary for thegondudt of the concern. But 
before the produce of the country hag bee increafed, it is impof- 
fible for one perfon to have more of it, without diminifhing the 
fhares of fome others. ‘This diminution is effected by the rife of 
prices, occafioned by the competition of the new notes, which 
puts it out of the power of thofe who are only buyers, and not 
fellers, to purchafe ns much of the annual produce as before: 
While ali the induftrious clafies,—all thofe that fell as wel] as buy, 
are, during the progreflive rife of prices, making unufual profits ; 
and, even when this progreffion ftops, are left with the command 
of a greater portion of the annual produce than they poflciled pre- 
vious to the new iflues. 

It muft always be recolle&ted, that it is not the guantity of the 
circulating medium which produces the effet here defcribed, but 
the different distribution of it. If a thoufand millions of notes 
were added to the circulation, and diftrianted to the various claffes 
of fociety exactly in the fame proportions as before, neither the 
capital of the country, nor the facility of borrowing, would be 
in the flighteft degree increafed. But, on every freth iffue of 
notes, not only is the quantity of the circulating medium increaf- 

fs but the diltribution of the whole mafs is altered. A larger 
proportion falls into the hands of thofe who confume and produce, 

and a fmaller proportion into the hands of thofe who only con- 

fume. And as we have always confidered capital as that portion 

ef. the national accumulations and annual produce, which is at the 
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command of those who mean to employ it with a view to repro- 
duction, we are bound to acknowledge, that an increaged issue 
of notes tends to increase the national capital, and by an almost, 
though not strictly necessary consequence, to lower the rate of 
interest. 

It may perhaps fairly be questioned, whether the late unusual 
facility of obtaining discounts, though it has undoubtedly tended 
to increase the capital of the country, may not have given it so 
unsafe a direction, as to subject it to losses which may more than 
counterbalance its first gains ;—whether, in short, it has not ob- 
liged some of the most respectable mercantile capitalists, who, in 
the way in which they were in the habit of cartying on their 
trade, scarcely ever failed of increasing the natiggal gecumula- 
tion, to yield the competition to a new and very diferent ser of 
merchants, who may be said to gambie in trade,—who, in the 
hope of great profits, will risk any quantity of capital that they 
can command,—and in whose hands, therefore, the national ac- 
cumulation is quite uncertain. Much, we think, might be said 
on this view of the subject. 

But the grand and paramount objection to the stimulus which 
is applied to the productive powers of a country, by au excessive 
increase of currency, i#) that@iPis accomplished at the expense of , 
a manifest injustice. The Observations we have made may afford 
a rational explanation of thé facts, that countries are often in- 
creasing in riches amidst an increasing quantity of individual mi- 
sery 3 that a rise of prices is generally found conjoined with pub- 
lic prosperity ; and a fall of prices with national decline. But 
whatever phenomena they may,assist to explain, they cannot alter 
the foundations of right and wrong, or give the slightest sanction 
to unjust transfers of propert 

When the paper currency of a country is regulated in such a 
manner as to maintain it of the same value as the precious metalsgi) 
the evil which the possessor of a fixed income may still suffer 
from depreciation occasioned by banking, is so inconsiderable, 
and so strictly limited, as probably to be more than counterba- 
lanced, even to him, by the advantage which the country derives 
from it. It is true, however, that, upon the issue of every fresh 
quantity of notes, prices rise sufficiently to send a quantity of 
coin out of the circulation, though not, certainly, a quantity e- 
qual in amount to the notes ; and the currency is at first left great- 
er in quantity, and consequently lower in value, compared with 
the commodities which it has to circulate, than before. But it 
frequently happens, we conceive, that the beneficial employment 
of the coin set free, and the ingreased command of the produce 
transferred to the industrious classes by the increase of pricesy 
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gives such a stimulus to the productive powers of the country, 
that, in a short time, the balance between commodities and cur- 
rency is restored, by the great multiplication of the former,—and 
prices return to ther former level. 

We cannot help thinking, that an effect of this kind took place 
in Scotland in the interval of two periods alluded to by Hume and 
Smith. In 1751 and 1752, when Hume published his Political 
Discourses, and soon after the great multiplication of paper money 
in Scotland, there was a very sensible rise in the price of provi- 
sions ; and this was naturally, and probably justly, attributed by 
him, in part, to the abundance of paper. In 1759, when the 
paper currency had probably not been diminished, Dr Smith no- 
tices a differems state of prices; and observes that, for a long pe- 
riod, provisions had never been cheaper. The dearness at the 
time that Hume wrote, he attributes carelessly, and without any 
inquiry about the fact, to the badness of the seasons; and inti< 
mates, that it could not be occasioned by the multiplication of 
paper money. The probability, however, seems to be, that the 
high prices of 1751 and 1752 were influenced by the paper,—as 
we do not see how it is possible for the substitution of paper 
for coin to take place, without increase of prices; but that 
the new stimulus given to indugtfy by this increase of capital, 
had so increased the quantity of ¢Ommodities in the interval be- 
tween 1752 and 1759, as to restore them to a level with the in- 
creased currency. 

Independently, however, of the chance of the prices of eom- 
modities being restored by the influence of increased capital, the 
possessor of a fixed income cannotyonsider himself as unjustly 
treated, while the currency in which his revenue is paid is main- 
tained on a level with the precio etals. These metals are in- 
deed liable to change in their power of commanding the neces- 
HMsaries and conveniences of life ; but the principal changes to which 
they are subject, depend upon causes 90 entirely beyond control, 
that the evils which he may suffer from these changes must be 
considered as necessarily belonging to the kind of property which 
he possesses. And if his revenue continues to be paid in the 
game quantity of coin, or in paper of equal value, however he 
may occasionally complain of increased prices, he will not feet 
himself warranted in complaining of injustice. Ars long, there- 
fore, as the currency of a country is maintained on a level with 
the precious metals, the increase of national capital, and of na- 
tional industry, derived from banking establishments, is unac- 
companied by any essential drawbacks ; but as soon as a positive 
depreciation takes place, the injustice committed towards one por- 
tion of the society is 80 unquestionable, that, though it may be 
goncealed for a time, it cannot, when known, admit of excuse. 
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If, for all the commodities in this country, two Met ieere 
established, one in bullion and one in paper, and ifthe paper 
price were fifteen or twenty per cent. higher than the bullion 
price, we can hardly conceive that our Legislature, so famed as 
it is for its justice, would think it consistent with its good faith, 
to pay the numerous servants of the government, and the public 
creditors, with the same nominal amount of a currency, so ob- 
viously below the value of that in which it had contracted to pay 
them. And yet this is really and truly what it is now doing; 
and the only reason why the fact is in some degree concealed, is, 
that a bullion price of commodities not being as yet regularly e- 
stablished, the difference between the value of our legal tender 
and of our actual currency, is not daily forced om theattention : 
And, in order to be fully aware of its existence aKa tent, the 
»evidence of the merchants examined before the Bullion Commit- 
tee must be consulted ; where, it must be allowed, that the dif- 
ference is as clearly established, as if it appeared in sales and pur~ 
chases from morning to night. ‘The circumstance of there being 
no current bullion price of commodities, does not, in the slight- 
est degree, tend to affect the prices in our actual currency. These 
prices would not be rendered higher by the establishment of an- 
other price which was4ower} @nd, consequently, the real injury 
at present sustained by the @la8ses of society before alluded to, 
is precisely the same as if if'were rendered more obvious by the 
establishment of a bullion price and a paper price for every arti- 
cle sold. 

The fact, however, of there being only one price, has been 
much insisted upon as a decisive proof that there is no deprecia- 
tion. But the reasons why @@@@istinction has as yet been openly 
made, are sufficiently obvious They are, first and chiefly, the 
law of the land, which, applied to the present unlooked-for state 
of things, has the most singular and unjust operation; which 
forces a heavy guinea to pass for less than a light one, and woul 
oblige any person who could obtain coin for his commodities, to 
forego all advantage from it, and part with it again for fifteen per 
cent. less than it was fairly worth: And, secondly, the natural 
unwillingness of all people in trade, if the depreciation of the cur- 
rency arises merely from excess, and not from want of confidence, 
to alter, in any degree, a state of things, and a progression of 
prices, from which, as being sellers as well as buyers, they are 
known to receive considerable advantages. And this feeling will 
of course be powerfully increased and confirmed by the consci- 
ousness, that the first person who was to ask two prices for his 
goods, would, as the law nowgstands, besconsidered as intending 
to make an illegal use of the Coin sid might obtain, and 
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woul Econsequence, incur such odium, and deter so many 
customers, that the atte mpt would probably end in his ruin. 

Yet, notwithftanding thefe reafons, if the Bank Dire@ors con- 
tinue to conduct their ettablithment upon the principles which they 
have openly avowed before the Committee, we do not entertain the 
flighteft doubt, that, in a {hort time, two prices must be eftablifhed, 
or the country will be entirely de eprived « f the pow er of making its 

imaller payments. In every {tate in Europe where a depreciated 
currency has circulated, it has been found abfolutely neceflary to 
allow of an open difference of price between bullion and paper, 
as the only mean of retaining any coin in the country. The ex- 
pulfion of the legitimate coin of the realm, has, we really believe, 
proceedo@iaaie: in in this country than it ever did in any other, be- 
tore this offly ener for the evil was applied. Gold may be faid 
to be already quite banifhed from our circalation ; and nothing but 
the very e3 straordi nary degraded {tate of our filver coin, and the high™ a 
premium which is daily given even for this, in fpite of the law, 
by bankers and merchants who want fmall change, could retain 
an ounce of it in circulation. We touch upon the period, when 
it will be no longer poflible to avoid an open difcount upon paper, 
without fuch a degree of embarrafiment to commerce, as will 
much more than counterbalance the late advantages which it has 
derived from a redundant curren¢y, If our filver coin had ap- 
proximated, in any tolerable degree, to its mint value, there is no 
doubt that it would long fince have difappeared ; and all ranks of 
fociety would have joined in petitioning the Legiflature, if ic 
{till thought the Bank unable-to pay in {pecic, either to repeal the 
Yaw which prohibits an open discount upon paper, or to enjoin 
the iffuing of fhilling notes. ATi P+ ueftion now is, Whether 
the Bank Direétors, by continuinggfo act upon their prefent prin- 
ciples, will fubmit to one of thele two difgraceful alternatives, 
my the merited reproach of having created the neceflity for them 
y their own mifmanagement; or confent to tread back their fleps, 
and return to payments in {pecie ; ; which may unquettionably be 
deat without any © ther evil, either to themfelves or their mer- 
eantile connexions, than that of foregoing an unfair advantage ; 
which, as it ought never to have been poilefled, ought, in honour 
and juftice, 2s foon as pollible to be relinquifhed. 

The principles of banking avowed before the Bullion Commit- 
tee, belong to fo bold a clafs of projectors, and to times of fuch 
queftionable authority with regard to the proper foundation of pa- 
per credit, that we were never more furprifed than to find them 
brought forward by the Dire€tors of the Bank of England. Ie is 
well known, that the brated My Law propofed to fupply Scot- 
fand- with money, by of notes to be eoined by certain com- 
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miiffioners appointed by Parliament; which nores were to be'given. 
out to all who demanded them upon the fecurity of Jand. In ane 
{wer to the fuppofition, that they might be depreciated by exccfs 
of quantity, Mr Law obferves, that ‘ the commiflioners giving out 
what fums are demanded, and taking back what fums are offered 
to be returined, this paper money will keep its value, and there will 
always be as much money. as there is occafion or employment for, 
and no more.’ * ‘lrhis, we conceive, is precifely the language of 
the prefent Bank Direétors; and they in no refpect fall ihort 
of Mr Law in the grand miftake, of confounding the quantity of 
good fecurity in the country, and the quantity of money which 
people may want to borrow at the legal intereft, particularly dur- 
ing a time of mercantile [peculation or diftrels, with the quantity 
neceflary for the circulation, fo as to keep it on @legel with the 
precious metals, and the cutrencies of furrounding countries. 

The fchool of Mr Law is certainly not that in which we fhouid 
either have wifhed or expeQed the DireCtors to learn their principles 
of banking. But the real truth, we believe, is, that principles have 
very little to do with the regulation of the Bank concerns; that 
every thing is done by a kind of pradtical routine 3 and that, moit 
fortunately for the country, and for the credit of the Directors 
themfelves, this praCtice is ftill very much influenced by the ha- 
bits of thofe wholefome times, when the Bank paid in specie, and 
was obliged to attend to the fafety of its e(tablifhment. In no o- 
ther way can we account for our not having a flill greater excefs 
of paper, under the fandtion of principles which lead to almoft 
unlimited iflues. But, greatly as we have reafon to rejoice, that 
the practice of the Bank does not accord with its principles, it is 
of the utmoft importance topeeoliect, that the falutary influence 
of a practice formed and @Mablifhed while the Bank was at al! 
times liable to pay its notes im fpecie, will, in the very nature of 
things, gradually ceafe to act, under other, and very different cif. 
cumftances. In fact, the weakening of this influence is already 
but too manifeft, and mu{t be expected to be daily and hourly 
progreflive ; and if the Legiflature, by declining to enforce the 
recommendation of the Committee, fliould relieve the Bank from 
all immediate profpect of a return to caf payments, the diforder 
in our currency which we have at prefent experienced, will be ab- 
folutely nothing, compared with that which we muft then look 
forward to. Of couric, the longer the term is protracted, and 
the greater is the previous depreciation of the currency, the greater 
will be the difliculty to the Bank, and the greater the hardthip to 
Aa 3 the 
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the perfons who benefit by the prefent fyftem, of a return to the 
old one. 

We were, at first, inclined to approve of the recommendation 
of the Committee, to leave to the knowledge and discretion of 
the Bank Directors the mode of preparing themselves to re- 
sume their payments in cash at the time proposed. But it has 
been suggested, and the language and conduct of their friends 
have not sufficiently repelled the suspicion, that, under cover of 
this liberty, they ‘might purposely keep the same, or a greater 
quantity of notes in circulation, with a view of compelling the 
legislature to continue the Restriction Act, as there would, of 
course, be a great unwillingness in all quarters to enforce a law 
which at the time could not be obeyed, and the attempt to obey 
which, in ect a state of things, would produce very serious 
inconveniences to the public, as well as to the Bank. We real- 
ly think, that if any disposition of ¢his kind should be discover- 
able in the Bank direction, it would be the bounden duty of the 
legislature to take immediate steps for ‘he establishment ef one 
or more other banks; and it cannot be doubted, that both the 
business of the government and of the public might be carried 
on, as in America, with equal convenience, and less chance of 
restriction acts, without the assistance, and yery improper in- 
fluence, of so overgrown an establishment as the Bank of Eng- 
Jand. It is, indeed, a monstrous deformity in the state, that an 
incorporated body of individuals shou!d have the power of hold- 
ing out a threat to the legislature, that if it does not persevere 
in sanctioning the nonfulfilment of their engagements, they 
would find the means of embarrassing and punishing the govern- 
ment aud the public. We cannoty however, conceive it possible 
that such an idea should be s« riguttly enteftained. At the same 
time, it is certain, that the Bank Directors have openly shown 
fam unconquerable reluciance to acknowledge that there 1s any 
Connexion bei ween the market price of bullion, and an excessive 
paper circulation ; and it may be necessary, m consequence, to 
direct their attention specifically to this main point. ‘There is 
certainly some objectic m to a positive limitation of the number 
of totes; because the only proper criterion of excess, is depre- 
ciation below the value of the precious metals, and not any par- 
ticular amount of notes. But as, from the fact of depreciation, 
we are quite sure that there is at present excess, though it is 
IMpos ssible to say *o what precise amount; perhaps, it might be 
the best mode of procceding, in the present state of the know- 
Jedge and temper of the Bank Directors, to oblige them, every 
succ:ssive half year, to diminish the average quantity of their 

notes in circulation by halfa miilion, and to continue this dimi- 
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nution till the market price of bullion was restored to its mint 
price 5 and then the resumption of cash payments might take 
place with perfect safety and convenience, both to the Ban‘ and 
the public ; and the evil of any great and sudden diminution of 
the currency be completely avoided. We should be inclined to 
prefer this mode to another, which we have heard suggested, 
that of beginning by obliging the Bank to pay a small per cent- 
age in cash upon its notes, at the option of the holder, and in- 
creasing this per centage gradually; as we believe that great 
difficulties and losses would attend the execution of this plan, 
from the great scarcity of change in the present state of our sil- 
ver coinage, and the certainty of the rapid disappearance from 
the circulation, of all the gold issued, till the number of notes 
were sufficiently reduced to bring the market and miit prices of 
gold nearly to a level. 

We cannot conclude, without adverting, for a moment, to 
what has been often urged, beth in print and conversation, that 
the Bullion Committee ought to haye attended more to the opi- 
nions of those able and experienced merchants and men of bu- 
siness whom they examined. We decidedly think, that, in this 
respect, they did precisely what it was their duty todo. It was 
their duty to get at as large and correct a body of facts as pos- 
sible, from the evidence of the best authorities which could be 
consulted. It was also their duty to hear the opinions of all 
those who were examined, in order that they might see the sub- 
ject in the different lights in which it would naturally present 
itself to different understandings, and under different circum- 
stances. But, having so done, it was mest unquestionably their 
duty to form their own conclusions, without further deterence 
to mercantile authorities. And we have no hesitation in saying, 
that the gentlemen who composed the Committee, both from 
their general characters, and the advantageous situation in which 
they stood, after having heard the evidence and opinions before 
mentioned, were very much better qualified to come to a just 
conclusion, than any body of practical merchants that could be 
chosen. The habits of practical detail have a natural and al- 
most necessary tendency to direct the view to particular, rather 
than to general consequences, and to identify the interests of the 
few, with the interests of the many. If, in addition to this al- 
most unavoidable effect of constant habits of business, we take 
into our consideration, that the mercantile classes are greatly in- 
terested, both in the facility of obtaining paper loans, and in 
the progressive rise of prices which this facility occasions, it is 
quite impossible to affirm, with truth, that they are either the 
most capable, or the most impartial judges in the present ques~ 
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tion. And if, when it comes to be’ determined by the legisla- 
ture, the authority of merchants shall have more weight in the 
decision, than that of those who, from a more elevated seat of 
judgment, and free from the possible influence of interested mo- 
tives, have taken a more commanding and impartial view of the 
subject, the consequences will not fail to show that the trust 
reposed in the great Assembly of the@ation, to dispense impar- 
tial justice, and attend equally to the happiness of all the classes 
of the community, has been, in one instance at least, unful- 


filled. 


Art. VI. Present State of the Spanish Colonics, including « 
particular Report of Hispaniola, or the Spanish Part of St 
Domingo. By William Walton junior, Secretary to the Ex- 
pedition which captured the City of Santo Domingo from the 
French, and resident British Agentthere. 2 Vol. 8vo. Long- 
man & Co. London, 1810. 




























EFORE we opened these volumes, we had a sort of presenti- 
ment that the author would begin with Columbus :—And 
accordingly, his book sets off with the following sertence—* It 
“ was in the year 1492 that Columbus first undertook his pro- 
* jected discovery of a Western Hemisphere, and in his passage 
* observed the variation of the compass :’—and then Mr Wal- 
ton proceeds to tell us, that this discovery was founded on ¢ cos- 
mography, astronomy, and the theory of the Antipodes! ’ 

All the great booksellers keep beginnings ready for all subjects, 
with which authors like the present, little habituated to compo- 
sition, are pleasingly accommodated. ‘These beginnings are fur- 
nished from Westmoreland and the Scotish universities by the 
gtoss ;—and used up, as occasion requires, for the introduction 
of plain narrative, and the embellishment of homely sense. 

Having fairly landed Columbus, Mr Walton enters upon his 
subject ; dedicating his first volume to the description of St Do- 
mingo, and his second to that of the Spanish settlements on the 
Main. We will not pay Mr Walton the compliment of saying, 
that we should have bestowed any extraordinary portion of time 
or attention on his book, were the subject less important than it 
really is; but, in proportion 2s the prospect becomes more 
gloomy in the Old World, our attention is naturally excited by 
those little known and immense regions, which are slowly rising 
into power on the opposite side of the Atlantic. We must look 
io them for commercial resources; and we may be compclled to 
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look to them for refuge from that tyranny, whi¢h is sedulously 
preparing the destruction of its last and most @bstinate victim. 
Thus situ ated, we are happy to hear what Mr Walton has to say 
upon these subjects. It 1s not very much, nor very excellent ;— 
but we are not in a state of knowledge to reject any contribution 
of this nature. We are glad'to get any books now which relate 
ta New Spain. We shalf¥get better by and by. An oak tree 
must be first entered by a ‘wedge, before it is dashioned by a chi- 
sel, or smoothed by a plane. 

‘The French division of Hispaniola contained, in the year 1790, 
497,000 souls 3 which are reduced, by the wars of Rigaud, Tous- 
saint, and the devastation of the French 1, to about 100,000. Ge- 
neral Petion, like a king at chess, holds possession of the south 
side of the island, at the head of the Brown Colour,—a man e- 
ducated in Europe, of prepossessing manners, and mild disposi- 
tion. His revenues arise principally from the rents of confiscat- 
ed estates, though these are not inconsiderably aided by the ex- 
port and import duties. By means of a genera] requisition of all 
males above fourteen years of age, he musters about 9000 men; 
and has lately increased his popula tion, by collecting the people 
of colour who left Spanish St Domingo. After such a draught 
of the male population, it may easily be imagined, that the har; 
vest is left to be gathered by females—the prude, the coquette, 
the beldame, the beauty—all set to work ; and the whole of one 
sex reaping, binding, and®pulling,—while the other is cutting, 
gashing, and charging. 

Christophe, the other king in this long-contested game, is in 
possession of the north side, at the head of the Black Colour; 
and can bring into the field about 10,006 men. His fleet is also 
the most numerous, and consists of two corvettes, nine brigs, 
and a few schooners, commanded by a white admiral. He is 
now attempting to increase this formidable armament, by pes 
chases in North America. ‘Though Christophe is a ruflan i 
character, and fond of governing by the scymitar, the od. 
ards seem to consider him as the least formidable neighbour ; 
and a defensive treaty is said to be in agitation between them. 

Kingship being in these times a fashionable profession, and 
larger fortunes having been made in that line than in most others 
there has recently sprung up a third monarch in St Domingo— 
a certain Philippe Dos, the eleve of Toussaint, la ate in the. em- 
ployment of Christophe, but now at war both with Pelion and 
him. Seated among the populous and fertile mountains of Mir- 
falais, in the centre of the island, and bordering upon the Spa- 
nish dominions, he has increased his numbers to more than 6000 
persons; and hopes to increase them still more, by the nature of 
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his defensive system,—ple:iging himself never to invade his ene« 
my, but only t@¢al!l his subjects out when his lines are actually 
attacked. While the French division of St Domingo is torn to 
pieces by the wars of their barbarous and semibarbarous chiefs, 
the Spanish part remains in the most profound peace and tran- 
quillity. 

‘ To convey an idea of the aspect of this country,’ says Mr Wal- 
ton, * weuld rather require the fancy of the poet or of the painter, 
than the narrative of the traveller; for, to mix the beautiful with 
the sublime,—to depict shores lined with the mangrove, often bend- 
ing under adhering oysters ;—scattered fields of luxuriant coffee, 
bearing flowers to rival the white jessamin, and berries the coral 
cherry ;—the cocoa grove ;—the light-coloured cane and guinea 
grass patch, intermixed with the useful plantain, waving bamboo, 
and cocoa nut ;—the orange walk, bounded by tufts of palmettoes; 
—wild shrubbery, in perpetual green, confined by the aloes hedge, 
or shut in by native forests, covered with flowering woodbines of va- 
ried tints and continual odour, and watered with the gushing rills, 
that fall in natural cascades from the mountains, crowned with deep 
overhanging woods, interspersed with plains and natural meadows ; 
—grottoes and abrupt precipices: these diversified yet harmoniz- 
ing features of nature might all equally swell the scene ; but bid de- 
fiance to the numbers of the one, or the canvass of the other.’ 
I. 82, 83. 

Rains in St Domingo are periodical, as in the other islands. 
Hurricanes are seldom experienced. The thermometer rises in 
the plains to 96°; standing at the same time in the mountains 
at 72°, 6000 feet above the level of the sea. The vegetable pro- 
ductions of St Domingo are, the mahogany, a tall, straight, beau- 
tiful tree, with red flowers, and oval, lemon-sized fruit. When 
this tree grows in a barren soil, the grain of the wood is beau- 
tifully variegated ; upon rich ground, it is pale,.open, and of lit- 
tle value. ‘The manchineel tree affords, for furniture, slabs in- 
terspersed with beautiful green and yellow veins like marble; 
but the dust of this wood is of so acrid and poisonous a nature, 
that the sawyers and carpenters are forced to work with gauze 
masks to protect them from its injurious effects. St Domin- 
go produces fustic, lignumvite, the bark of which the, na- 
tives use for soap; the capa, impervious to worms; the dwarf- 
pine, used for candles; braziletto wood ; the cotton tree, of which 
beds and hats are made; the cedar; the sandbox-tree, the fruit 
of which explodes with the noise of a pistol; the palm-tree, 
which fattens hogs, and supplies timber houses, hats, and baskets ; 
the palmetto-tree, growing seventy feet high, with a cabbage at 
the top ; the dwarf palmetto, the berries of which are used for 
low spirits ;—sugar, cotton, coffee, cocoa ;—the calabash, which 
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supplies the place of Wedgewood’s ware ; the plantain, the staff 
of life in the West Indizs;—the varilla, quagsgia, simarouba, 
sarsaparilla, indigo ;—tobacco, turmeric, ginger, amd rice plants. 
¢ The European, on landing, is struck with the novel and varie- 
gated foliage of a tropical hemisphere. The orange, or golden ap- 
ple of the Hesperides,—the shia@ddock grove, and alcoves covered 
with the creeping granadillo, Miflower and bearing fruit,—form, at 
noon, a delightful “shade to enhance the conviviality of a dinner par- 
ty. The pomegranate, the sweet swelling acacia, the red and white 
franchipane, equally ornament the prospect, and perfume the air. 

* As a matter of curiosity, I cannot but mention, that, in travel- 
ling along the road, the horse sometimes steps on a spreading bed of 
the sensitive plant, that instantly droops, as does the loaded corn to 
a gust of wind, with the suddenness of magical influence. The tea- 
plant runs wild, but is only used as an excellent pectoral. ‘The al- 
mond shrub has the peculiarity of perfectly affording the taste of 
that kernel, on mastication ; and is used in distilling, to give to cor- 
dials its rival flavour.—The aloes serve only for fences.’ I. 104, 5. 

Eight leagues from the capital are the gold mines, known by 
the name of Buona Ventura. It was here that Garay and Diaz 
found tlrat wonderful grain of gold, which weighed 3600 pesos, 
equal to 200 ounces. “It was found by an Indian woman, and 
purchased 7 Governor Bobadilla for the King; but it went down, 
with the ship which contained it, to the bottom of the sea. ‘To 
the south are the mines of Gizaba, where several rman have 
enriched themselves without §@mching a tool. ‘The Marcons, who 
occupy the hills of the latter place, “procure, with the gold they 
collect, part of their clothing, for they have no othertrade. Mr 
Walton once purchased a square bottle of grains from them, con- 
taining 45 ounces, All these mines have been closed by a royal 
decree, and men stationed at the mouths of the mines; 2nd all 
enterprizing chrysophilists threatened with the most exemplary 
punishment. St Domingo produces also silver, quicksilver, she 
loadstone, jasper, porphyry, agates, antimony, red ochre, and 
amethysts. In old times, says Mr Walton from Herrera, the 
mines of La Vega and Buena Ventura produced annually 460,000 
merks of gold, besides what was sent away in ornaments. 

‘ Even now, after the great successive ravages and pillages the 
country has badergone, it is hot unusual to see a grazier or wood- 
cutter come down from the mountains, with massive buckles a pound 
each, two gold watch chains, and perhaps a poor silver watch to 
one, a rosary, large double buttons, hat-buckle, &c. which he pa- 
rades as ornament, and thinks the most respectable finery. Their 
church ornaments were also very heavy ; but though they had with- 
stood the temptations of ‘Toussaint, and his sooty cohorts, when 
possession was given him of the country, they soon disappeared after 
the 
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the entrance of ahe white French government. Such, even at those’ 
times, was theimboasted fraternity to the Spaniards.’ I. 116, 117. 

Is not this picture a little overcharged? Upon referring to 
the Reports and ‘l'ables of the Bullion Committee, we find that 
this grazier, who comes skipping down from the mountains with 
a pound weight on cach foot, carrig#mpon his whole body golden 
ormaments to the value of 130/. oBMM#OL. Sterling. And yet we 
must say, in justice to Mr Walton, that there are graziers in St 
Domingo who own 12,000 head of cattle, which they often sell in 
herds at six and eight dollars a piece. The graziers on the Spa- 
nish Main, whose flocks (and therefore, probably, whose buckles) 
are still larger, take great pride in paving their halls with the knee- 
pans of horned cattle slaughtered from their own estates, 

In speaking of the marine productions of St Domingo, Mr 
Walton has a curious anecdote of the land-crab. 

‘ ‘The land-crabs found here are of an immense size, burrow in 
the sands, and at night issue in great numbers. It is on record a- 
mongst the natives, that on the above occasion, in the. still of the 
night, the English landed an ambuscade to surprise the Spanish 
camp, which, being unprepared, and consisting of irregulars, had 
it been pushed, must have certainly fallen. The adyanéed line from 
the first boats had already formed, and were proceeding to take post 
behind a copse, when they heard the loud and quick clatter of horses? 
feet, and, as they supposed, of the Spanish lancemen, who are dex- 
terous, and whose galling onset hemes experienced the day before. 
Thus believing themselves discoveredy and dreading an attack before 
their comrades had joined, they embarked precipitately, and aban- 
doned their enterprize. But the alarm proved to be these large land- 
crabs, which, at the sound of footsteps, receded to their holes ; and 
the noise was occasioned by their clattering over the dry leaves, 
which the English soldiers mistook for the sound of cavalry. In 
ccmmemorating this defeat, considered highly miraculous, the inha- 
dirants solemnly celebrated a Fiesta de los Cangrejos, or the Feast 
ef the Crabs, held on the anniversary of the day, when an immense 
solid gold land-crab was carried about in procession, equal in size 
to the head of a drum. ‘This valuable and curious piece of plate, 
collected principally from the devotion of the- people to this feast, 
and in celebration of their supernatural release, long held an undis- 
turbed place in the sanctuary of the cathedral; but its massive weight 
was too tempting to the French, when they arrived, who soon took 
eff its hallowed character by passing it through the crucible.’ I. 
J9—41. 

These animals, we have heard, have also been met with on the 
t of Ferro!, and at the Helder Point,—and are fatal to com- 
manders unacquainted with this piece of natural history. 

Spanish St Domingo contains at present 102,000 persons, of 
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which $0,000 are slaves,—the rest, all colourggunder heaven. 
But the European Spaniards are few, and pringapally Catalans, 
who come out in search of fortunes. ‘Their largest city, St Do- 
mingo, contains about 20,000 persons. In the cathedral church 
of this city were buried the remains of Columbus, removed from 
the Carthusian convent of le, together with the chains which 
were put upon him, and w he wore in his passage home. 
When the island was ceded to the French, his descendants direct- 
ed the brass coffin, in which the whole was contained, to be re- 
moved to the Havannah,—which ceremony was performed on the 
39th of January, 1796. The ashes of this great man were car- 
ried down to the harbour in procession, and, under the fire of the 
forts, put on board a brig, which conveyed them to the capital 
of Cuba, where they now lye, but without a monument. 

© I cannot forbear,’ says the author, in spea king of this cathe- 
dral, * to notice a peculia irity of Don Pedro de Prado, long a ven- 
er. dignitary of this cathedr il, the more striking, as, in the ha- 
bits OF intimacy I enjoyed with him, [ had an opportunity of re- 
marking it. Wiialike the other clergy at the cession of the island, 
this aged, would not Ieave the flock which God had com- 
mitted to early care; though on the Main, where he was born, 
and had all his relations, much greater dignities and preferments 
were offered him. With a degree ‘of enthusiastic foresi: ght, even im 
presence of the French commanders, he would continually say, that’ 
though then old, he was confident } he should live to see that sacred 
spot devolve to its ancient “and rightful owners; and on the tri- 
umphant entry of the combined armigs,.though too infirm person- 
ally to sing the Te Deum, in congr ‘atulating the British general on 
the capture of the city, he cried out Gn stacy, that he that day 
saw realized, the prayer he had unceasingh made for twelve years ; 
and in the words of Simeon in the temple, On receiving the Messiah 
into his arms, he emphatically exclaimed, “ Nunc limits servum 
tuum secundum verbum tuum in pace,” &c.; that heigonuld then 
depart in peace, he had not a wish on this side the grave. It is 
remarkable that he died a fortnight afterwards, aged 78 years ; 
and to redress in some measure the cruelties of the French, in which 
he had been at once a sufferer and an eyewitness, he left what he 
possessed to his fellow-victims in the siege, particularly thirteen 
houses, the annualrents of which are distributed to the poor in 
daily sums.’ I. 146, 147. 

In the Dominican Convent of this town, the amiable Las Cafas 
took refuge from the perfecution of his enemies, and died. 

The French pofieffed, wonder the old monarchy, about one 
fourth part of the ifland of St Domingo ¥ imferior, in natural 
fertility, to the Spanifh poffeflions in the fame ifland. What 
the value of the whole fettlement would be in the hands of 
that active, able, and unprincipled people, we may judge from 
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the immenfe refources which this {mall portion of it afforded to 
old France. 


Merchandize landed in the various Ports of France, from the 


Island of Santo pon in the Year 1759. 


Commodities and Products. 


Thoufands 


Coffee. 
Sugars; white and brown. 
Molasses. 
Pounds Indigo. 
Ditto Cocoa. 
Ditto Cotton Wool. 
Serons | Spanish Cochineal. 
Tons Logwood, Fustic, Nigger 
Lignum Vite. : 
Ditto Mahogany. vat 
Bags Black Pepper. ic 
Ditto Ginger. 
Casks Gums, Clema, Guaiacum, &c. 
Boxes oem China Root. 
Hides Tanne 
Ditto In the hair, from the Spaniards. 
Pounds} Tortoise-shell. 
Barrels | Syrop. 
Boxes 'Sweetmeats. 
Ser@ns “} Jesuits Bark, Quinquina. 
Dollars | Spanish coined, hard Dollars. 
Ounces | Goldin Grains, &c. from the Spaniards. 


The value of thefe products landed in France, and before the 
French duties were paid, was more than fix millions Sterling. 
The number of veiicls employed in the year 1789, from the dif 
ferent ports of France direct to St Domingo, were 710; navi- 
gated by 18,460 feamen, and meafuring 213,460 tons. The va- 
lue exported from France to St Domingo in rhe year 1789, was 
4,125,610]. Englifh money. In the fame year, an extenfive 
imuggling trade was carried on between French St Domingo and 
the Spanifh Maimgto the value of 2,450,115]. Englifh money. 
In the fame yearfiihere failed, from France for the Coaft of A- 
frica, 119 large fhips, importing 35,260 flaves into St Domingo, 
at a profit of more than a million Sterling. In {pite of the irre- 
concileable hatred of the two peopic, a {muggling trade was - 
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carried on between the French and Spanith divifiéms of the ifland, 
to an amount of 1,445,000 dollars. Inthe yeat178y, 684 vef- 
fels, of the United States of America, entered the French ports 
of St Domingo with provifions, lumber, and Eaft India goods; 
carrying back the produceg@ the ifland. The amount of this 
trade was about 900,000}. ing.—From this {pecimen, may be 
inferred what the value of this ifland would be, if it were com 
pletely in the hands of the French; and the advocates for peace 
with France muft be prepared to fhow, that a good would refult 
from it to this country, equivalent to all the enormous’ increafe 
of power, which it would neceffarily place in the hands of our 
rival, or, as the Morning Poft calls him, the direful foe. 

Long before the ceffion of Hifpaniola to the French, the Spa- 
nifh government had begun to relax from its narrow policy. As 
far back as the year 1700, frefh colonies were fent out from the 
Canaries ; a frugal, laborious people, well fuited to the climate. 
Moréipolitic and economical meafures foon bettered the face of 
es The demands of the neighbouring French increafed 
the induftry of the Spaniards. The herds multiplied rapidly— 
the old tGwiB were rebuilt—new ones formed; and chapels and 
hermitacelttth fure figns of profperity in Spain, as alehoufes 
are in England) began to rear their heads. ‘The late Queen of 
Spain, whofe paffions were the mainfpring of the Spanith mo- * 
narchy, fell in love (as evetgjone knows) with Godoy, a robu& 
officer of the guards :—and a reign of vigour commenced, as lately 
with us. Godoy became prime miniftegg and, in 1795, convey 
ed away Hifpaniola, the oldeft Ameri€™ffeolony of the Spanifh 
crown—to the French republic. Ngpe “ithe Spanith colonies 
are more loyal; and the moft earn@ii ftrances were made, 
fo much in vain, that they were not even noticed by thewSpanifh 
Court—Don Emanuel Godoy conceiving (like our iy at 
home) that true vigour, and real force of mind, confiffS in ne- 
gle€ting and defpifing the wifes of the people. As they could 
not live under their old Sovereign and laws in St Domingo, the 
greater part of the inhabitants emigrated to Puerto Rico, Cuba, 
and the Spanifh Main, with the dry bones and embalmed heart of 
Cortes, and the living carcafes of the ufelefs. Ships were freight 
ed with monks, friars, eremites, and nuns ; and loaded higher than 
the poop with miraculous legs and arms, and all the holy fopper- 
ies of the CatholicChurch. It was not till the latter end of 1801, 
that legal delivery was made to Touflaint, the reprefentative of 
the French people. Don Gartia counterat@fevery thing that 
could militate againft thofe orders for a peaceful ceffion of the 
iMland, which hs had received from home. ‘Touffaint marched 
in; 
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in; and his brother Paul was quietly invefted with the govern 
ment of what hadhitherto been the Spanith part of the ifland, 

This ceffion of the ifland was foliowed by the wfual French 
crimes, of facrilege, murder, robbery, cruelty, and fallfehood,— 
by the lofs of 50,000 Frenchmgus—by their final expulfion 
by the Englifh,—a.and by a treaty Ber een the Englifh and Spa- 
niards, in which the fhips of the former are, upon their entry 
into the ports of the ifland, put on the fame footing as Spanifh 
fhips. Upon the importance of this treaty to our commerce in 
general, Mr Walton has fome fenfible remarks, and brings for- 
ward fome valuable information. The quantity of mahogany this 
ifland is capable of furnifhing, is about 10,0¢0 logs, each contain- 
ing, on an average, 300 feet, or in all three millions; but this 
year it will exceed that quantity. In the year 1808, the duty 
paid on mahogany to our government was 26 ool. ; but, in 
1809, it had got up to 46,9271.5; yet the greateft refults of 
commercial fpeculation have not yet reached England. Qne- 
third of the mahogany furnifhed by St Domingo ygoes -togah 
United States; and the remainder comes over t@ England 
formerly, there was a confiderable demand for. article’ in 
Hamburgh, Holland and the Hanfeatic towns} gam branch of 
trade that may revive again, if Bonaparte, or the pregnant em- 
prefs, become fond of mahogany tables, and include them in 
the lift of importable articles. The following f{cale will afford an 
‘idea of the quantity and prices of Thofe articles which the coun- 
try affords. 







Lecal rate f Amount of Duty, 


Value. War and Permanent 







8,000,000 feet Maho 
thirds to England) Gd. per foot L.30,416 0 © 
500 li Vitz™ = - 60s. perton 17,700 0 © 
$00 t stic - - 40s. - 500 0 @ 
400 tons eg wood - 120s, - . 110 0 O 
SS sas See 


Annual amount of duties which St Domingo pro- . 
ductions pay in England in war time - L. 48,756 0 © 






Befides the above articles, there are thipped annually 1,000,000 
hib. of coffee ; 10,000 hides ; anddarge quantities of fatin wood, 
ebony, cattle, oiill, fhip and building timber. ‘The material ad- 
vantage, however, to be derived from this commerce is, that 
whilft, on the Main, and in the other Spanith iflands, the import 
duties amount tomjpre than 34 per cent., they here do not exceed 
§ per cent. and th export 6 per cent.; by which means, this port 
might be made a depo: for all the weft coaft of Puerto Rico. 

Such is the information afforded by Mr Walton, refpecting the 
prefent 
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prefent ftate of St Domingo. His fecond volume contains his ob- 
fervations on the fettlement of the Spanifh continent. But in this 
part of his work there feems to be fo much of book-making ;— 
the Travels of Humboldt, and the Mercurio Peruano, are fo out- 
rageoutly pillaged, and the obligation fo little acknowledged, that 
we have no kind of temptation to purfue our criticifm any fur- 
ther. - The whole work is the production of a very ordinary man, 
who has had his notes upon St Domingo furbifhed up in the Row, 
—and deemed it neceflary, that the little he had to fay fhould be 
faid with as much parade and embellifhment as poffible. That the 
ifland of Santo Domingo will ever be regarded with a wiltful. eye 
by France, there can be no doubt ; but we fcarcely fee any pro- 
bability of her regaining it, unlefs, indeed, fhe is deftined to ab- 
forb every thing in her Empire. St Domingo cannot be given up 
at a peace ; for what have the French to offer, but the nominal 
manumiffion of fome of their European flaves? If we were to 
{peculate upon the future deftiny of St Domingo, we fhould con- 
jeGture, that the Spanifh flaves would rife upon their mafters, and 

upply frefh fpirit and aliment for a long and bloody conteft be- 
tween the favages of every colour, race and denomination, 

Sevit toto Mars impius orbe. 


Art. VII. Hephestionis Alexandrini Enchiridion ad MSS. f- 
dem recensitum, cum Notis variorum, precipue Leonardi Hotch- 
kis A. M., curante Thoma Gaisford A. M. Edis Christi alum- 
no. Accedit Procli Chrestomathia Grammatica. 8vo. pp. 523. 
Oxonii, e Typographeo Clarendoniang, 1810. 


T= scholars of the present day are chiefly distinguished from 
those of the last century, by the superior attention which 
they pay to subjects relating to metres, and more particularly to 
the metres of the Greek poets. ‘The boundaries of philologi- 
cal knowledge were indeed prodigiously extended by the disci- 
les of the Dutch and German schools; and little remains to 
be done in the way of verbal illustration, compared with what 
their labours have already accomplished. But the science of me- 
tres had been cultivated but by few,—and these chiefly of our 
own country. Yet it is wonderful that the Continental scholars 
did not study the subject more assiduously, considering the great 
advantages which a knowledge of it affords't® those who are en- 
gaged in critical pursuits. ‘The example of Bentley was sufficient 
to prove, how much might be done by accuracy of ear, anda 
nice perception of rythmical harmony; which qualities gave him 
VOL. XVII. NO. Sh. Bb a 
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a decided advantage over scholars whose reading was much more 
extensive, and who possessed no ordinary share of critical saga~ 
city. To the same gift, or acquirement, Richard Dawes was 
indebted for a considerable part of the reputation which he gain- 
ed; and Porson, a name greater than them all, added to the 
varied erudition and universal research of Valcknaer and Rhun- 
ken, a nicety of ear and acquaintance with the laws of metre, 
which the former possessed but imperfectly, and the latter not at 
all. Of living examples we forbear to speak, or we might add 
to the list, names, inferior only to those which can scarcely have 
their equals. 

Shortly after Hemsterhuis, then a very young man, had pub- 
lished his edition of Julius Pollux, he received two letters from 
Bentley, containing his corrections of several of the Comic Frag- 
ments quoted by that grammarian ; in which the advantages which 
the British Aristarchus derived from his metrical knowledge, were 
so very conspicuous, that Hemsterhuis made a resolution, in the 
first moments of his vexation, to have nothing more to do with 
Greek; and this resolution he kept for a month or two; till 
cooler reflection succeeded, and he again betook himself to his 
favourite studies ;—and very wisely, we think; for he was emi- 
nently qualified to do much greater service to learning, by il- 
lustrating the genius of the Greek language, and unfolding its 
origin and analogies, than he would have done by any number of 
volumes on arsis and thesis, or logaedics or asynartetes. And, 
after all, Is metrical science of such primary importance as we 
seem now inclined to attach to it? The study of it is becoming 
so fashionable in this country, that we are under some degree 
of alarm lest it should become almost exclusive: and we sus- 
pect that, even now, more credit would be given, in many in- 
stances, for arranying, than for construing a chorus ; and many 
modern scholars, we believe, feel less delight in the perception 
ef a beautiful image, or a noble sentiment, than in. the antistro- 
phizing a set of monostrophics, or the detection of a hitherto 
undiscovered dochmiac. Let.us not be understood to speak dis- 
respe ctfully of any branch of learning; much less.of one, which 
is so powerful a weapon in the hands of a skilful critic, and which 
has. contributed, in so many cases, to restore the text of the 
Greek poets. ‘ Certe qui syllabarum omnium quantitatem et 
‘omnigenorum versuum mensuram in numerato habet, ei wogiun 
© erunt multa et facilia, qux altis hac scientia destitutis prorsus 
¢ sunt @aege.’ * Wl we contend for is, that a proper degree 
of importance should be assigned to it, and no more ; that.stu- 
dents 


* R. Bentleii Epist. ad T. Hemsterhusium, p. 90. 
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dents should be taught to understand and construe an author, be- 
fore they set about scanning him; and that they should at ail 
times pay more attention to sense than to sound, to meaning than 
to metre; and not be of the number of th 10Se 
* Who haunt Parnassus but to please their ear; 
Not mend their minds, ’ 

Though we have taken up the cudgels, therefore, in behalf of 
Syntax against Prosody, our attitude is purely defen veh nor 
would we, on any account, commence any active operations a< 
gainst the latter very respectable member of the Body Gra im- 
matical: But we think it necessary, in our characters of inspec- 
tors of literature, to enter a protest against any undue pree 
nence which said Prosody, or his friends for hit my, may usurp 5 
and the present has appeared to us a favourable opportunity for 
so doing, when we are about to consider a publication which 
presents us with more information on metrical su bjects, and in 
a more amusing shape, than any which we remember to have 
seen, except Professor Porson’s incomparable Supplement of his 
Preface to the Hecuba: and we beg leave to assure our classi- 
cal readers, that, notwithstanding any thing which they may have 
understood us to have said to the disparagement of such subjects, 
we would have them enter upon the study of them as soon as 
they are properly qualified to do so; and, in that case, they can 
have no better manual than that of Hephzestion, as edited by 
Mr Gaisford. 

Hephzstion, who was one of the grammarians of the Alex- 
andrian school, of uncertain antiquity, composed various trea- 
tises on metrical subjects, two only of which (or rather an epi- 
tome of them) have come down to us. ‘These are usually cou 
pled together, and entitled “Hasmriaves "Ey xtigi dev wigh Mirgay nat 
Tlonyeswr: but incorrectly, as we think. ‘Lhey appear to us. to 
be distinct and separate treatises, and should be termed “Evyzsg- 
Oiov wigi Miter, and "Ex: wigs Tlosmpeeroov. 

Of the three former editions of Hephzstion, viz. those pub- 
lished successively by the heirs of Junta, ‘Curnebus, and Pauw, 
copies are become exceedingly scarce; and ery new edition of 
‘him whatsoever, even a mere reprint of the text, would have 
been very acceptable to the learned worlds But Mr Gaisford has 
done a great deal more: he has published a corrected text in a 
very beautiful form, with an accurate account of the various 
readings, and the critical notes variorym, at the foor of each 
Page; and at the end he has given his own most copious and 
valuable commentary; and has subjoined, by way of appendix, 
the Chrestomathia of Proclus, with the notes of Schottus, Nun- 
aesius, Sylburgius, and Heyne. 
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We shall endeavour to give a short account of the manner ia 
which each department of the work is executed; and in doing 
this, we shall venture to offer but one or two hints to the learned 
editor, and none on any point of importance: for his extreme ac- 
euracy has left us little to do, in our province of critics, but to 

ive as good a description as we can of what he has done. The 
Batis which Mr Gaisford has had, besides the three préceding e- 
ditions, and remarks already published, will be best described in 
his own words, which we subjoin in a note. * Of Mr Hotchkis, 
whose 


* B. Libri MSS. tres Bibliothece Bodleiane. Baroce. 72. 115. 
165. MS, num. 74. L£pitomen tantum continet. 

C. Codex Collexii Caio-Gonvilensts apud Cantabrigienses, cujus 
wsum mihi concessit vir huinanissimus Martinus Davy, M. D. collegié 
astins magister. 

Hf. Codex Harleianus, in Museo Britannico servatus. 

N. Codex Norfolciensis, Bibliothece Reg. Soc. Londini. Honim 
duorum codicum collationem mihi suppeditavit ingennarnm artium duunt 
apud nos erat fautor optimus, Cyrillus Jackson, §.T. P. intra paucos 
menses ZEdis Christi Decanus. 

M. Codex Publicce Bibliotheca apud Cantabrigienses, olim viri ad- 
modum Reverendi, Joannis Mori, Episc. Eliensis. Hujus libri lectiones 
ad fidem collationis Bentleiane citantur. 

D. L£diiio Turnebiana cum MS. collata, quam in Vanno Critica 
dnudat D’Orvillius. Hujus usum mihi obtulit wir doctissimus Carolus 
Buraeius LL.D. Grenovicensis. 

Bentl. Notule quedam ad marginem exemplaris Turnebiani ad- 
script@ manu Ricardi Bentleii, in Bibliotheca Coll. SS. Frin, Cant. ad- 
servate. Harum descriptionem industria debco P. P. Dobrei A, M. 
ejusdem Colltegii Soc. 

L. Hotehkis. Hephestionis Enclitridion ex MSS. emendatum, et 
commentario illustratum, nondum tamen typis exscriptum, studio Leo- 
nardi Hotchkis A. M. Collegit $. Joannis Bapt. apud Cantab. olim So- 
cii, necnon Schole Regie Salopensis haud ita pridem magistri. Vir 
eruditus cujus industria hoc emendatum Hepheestionis exemplar debemus, 
MSS. omnes Anglicanos adhibuerat, totumque opus, speciminibus vere 
suum ex Poetarum veterum reliquiis undecunque allatis, illustrarat. 
Quantum ex illius laboribus profecerim, omnium optime potest statuere 
amicissimus Burneius, gui, pro sua in literas Gracas voluntate, his co- 
piis nostram editionem augere et locupletari dignatus est. Illud interim 
dectorem monitum velim, me Hotchhisii nomen, quotiescunque verba ip- 
sius integra profcrenda, aut emendationes in veterem aliquem auctorem 
proposites memorande@ erant, fideliter adscripsisse : mulia tamen alia il. 
inc mutuo sumpsisse, que singillatim recensere mihi non ubique licuit. 
Laudem itaque laborum ad Grammaticum nostrum explicandum feliciter 


susceplorum per me integram habeat secum servetque sepulcro. 
Tyrwhitt 
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whose labours on Hephzstion he professes to have consulted with 
advantage, we know nothing but what Mr Gaisford tells us in 
the note : it seems that he was a fellow of St John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and afterwards master of Shrewsbury school. That he 
was unquestionably a man of learning, is proved by his remarks 
on Hephzstion, published in the work before us; which di: play ex- 
tensive reading, great judgment, and considerable critical acumen. 
They occur, however, less frequently than we had been led to 
expect from the words of Mr Gaisford. The notes at the foot 
of each page, besides those of Mr Hotchkis, are principally se- 
lected from the remarks of D’Arnaud, D’Orville and de Pauw, 
with the addition of the editor’s own. We now proceed to the 
consideration of the text. 

P. 3, 13. Alcman, Kel xstvos ty colaecir quctros proteases ave. Apole 
lon. Dysc. inserts aorAos for cdrsorv. Orville conjectures TURNS 
Pauw, cdaracow, Mr Gaisford disapproves of both these emen- 
dations, very justly, and supposes it to be a tetrameter Iambic 
acatalectic. We have little doubt but that the true reading is 
mee AAEoiy, carpets. LZEschyl. Agam. 925. "Ey, woesmidoss Ot Ounvov Bere 
KAAAEZI Baivuy, tuoi wiv ovdapas aviv OéBov. Eupolts ap. Etymol. 
M. p- 486, 77. Bdwruy ra KAAAH ca weeiceeere 7 bios For xsives should 
be read xives. D’Orville is certainly wrong in reading dudxags, 
for the passage is not given as an instance of the pleonasm of a, 
syllable at the beginning of a word, but of a paragogic letter at 
the end. in the notes, p. 0, is given an epigram of Nossis the 
Locrian poetess, as corrected by Professor Porson, after the un- 
successful attempts of Bentley; and a beautiful specimen it is of 
the curious felicity ef emendation which distinguished that great 
scholar. We cannot refrain from transcribing the note, which 
containe this admirable correction, and will serve as a specimen 
of Mr Gaisford’s style. 

¢ De Rhinthone, ¢avaxer, sive fabularum ubi res tragice ludicro 
sermone tractabantur, consulas Fabricium in notitia Tragicorum de- 
perditorum B. G. II. xix.-et auctores ibi allegatos. Exstat in Rhin- 
thonem Epigramma Nossidis satis venustum in Antholog. H. Steph, 

Bb 3 p- 208, 


Tyrwhitt. Notule guedam manu Thome Tyrwhitli ad marginem 
exemplaris ed. Pauw penes cl, Burneium adscripta. 

H.R. Ad Proclum emendandum adhibiti sunt duo codd. Museo 
Britannico servati, Harl. 5592. p. 621. Reg. 16. C. xiii. Priorem 
haud dubie usurparat Sylburgius. 

The MSS. marked C. M. had been collated by Bentley, who had 
noted their variations in the copy of Hephestion, which is after. 
wards mentioned as being preserved in the library of Trinity Cdi- 
lege, Cambridge. 
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p- 208. Analect. Brunck, T.1. p.196. Ke merger vyirdous wagasiBio, 
av ‘PH ee tar ¢ eeeos® “Pivbwr sie 6 Tingunsoves, Lovcawy orvyn Tig 





woe: PsAoy siare 
eqoons* arr Davaexan Ex Teayinay (diov xioooy eerciusbere Sic enim lo- 
cum exhibet MS. Vaticanus. Edd. ante Brunckianam, v. 3. male 
Sistunt xzAveer, Que lectio yiros longe doctissimos, in quibus Toupium, 
qui de hoe seriptore a xclare meritus est Emend. IL. p. 186. mirum 
in modum exercuit. Sed quum Nossidis inciderit mentio, a me im- 
petrare nequeo, quin sired ejusdem Poétriz Efigramma in collec. 
tione Brunckiana proxime antecedens, et a magno Bentleio in Dis- 
sert. Phalarid. p. 355. minus feliciter tentatum, ex Cod. Vaticani 
ssimo R. Porsono duobus in locis restitutum 


n 
1, 
ae 





estigiis a viro eruditiss 


cum Lectoribus meis communicem, *2 kis’ i ry yt watis worl xeArr- 
certo ave Nos ivooecevos. Eixcty, os Movenics 


%9e07 Mitreddvay, Tay Sarda 
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The second verse of the fragment of Epicharmus, p. i5, sounds 
to our ears very harsh: we would read, siyers TE— Kal povoweds 
eyesree xaray ‘A Psdrcavees "Hye. P. 22, RK quoted by Demetr. de 
Eloc. § 189, witheut ‘the conjunction xz, = $0. Anacreon, @ 
pot x. % >. ap. Etymo!. M. p, 26, 55. P. 34. Archilochus, yo 
piv ov ral Mr Gaisford gives Desriper fe from four MSS. ; but 
we shou!d prefer the more antient form idarcapeny, used by Ho- 
mer: Aleman ap. Schol. Villoison ad Il. A. 222. Deel peovers « Bare 
cero. P. 35. 1,1. The true reading seems very doubtful; but 
thus much at least is certain, that #n xzetiee cannot signify ne pra- 
gudica, nor ante ne damnate, as Mr Hotchkis understood it, but 
ne prefer. We think Margeriui—rs cxoriy to be probable. In 
p- 41. is an excelle: t note of Mr Hotchkis, who restores irregs. 
quit tO 2 fra: zment © f Sappho, as it is ite > corrected by a learned 
: ly Rev. vol, xxviii, p. 430.) 

text is twice restored by the sigacity of Porson. 

t, in the choriambic penta meter of Philicus, read xasve- 
yecPov cuvbictws. for xawoyeepn:, the reading of Turnebus, and xate 
voyexPods, that of Mr Gaisford, are equally sulecisms: We are 
not aware of any compound of yeé?# which terminates in 1s, 











P. 56, 1. 4. read wgcecysrt, P. 61. not. ce To the names enu- 
merated in this note, add Grotius in Stob. Floril. tit. iv. p. 29. 
P. 64. ult. ippi ho, “scataledts ovdcepeee are “eauvvee cidsy tuxsice, which 





Mr Gaisf dj interprets thus—fastidiose magis, neque adiue tut, 
0 amabilis, compes facta sum. But we are of opinion, that the 
MS. C. has preserved the true reading, reyeica», if we but change 
he accent, and read i in two words rbyers ey—i1 n fastidiosam mags 





feipsa, ? ym nunquam, oan wbilis, Incr: das. P. 65, 10. We would 
yeagd, Acduxe uty & cercyce, mech wanladts mics On Nuxvess x. t. A PP. 72, 
10. We are at a loss to account for Mr Gaistord’s placing ? at 
the beginning cf this verse, and not at the end of that whicl 


pi gcedes it, P. 81,18, Read «i, without the accent. Mr Gais- 


ford 
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ford supposes, with great appearance of probability, that tlie 
three first chapters of the treatise wg) woimudrwy are interpolated 
by a foreign hand. P. 129. We know not whether Mr Gaisford 
imtentionally omitted to remark, that a fourth verse of the Mériu- 
yioy of Sappho is preserved by Demetrius de Elocut § 148 ds2ges 
ptydrov merrs msiZor. At p. 137 is given Longinus’s preface to the 
Enchiri idion, which is followed by the Sch rolia, and ‘an extract 
from the treatise of Aristides Quintilianus on Music. In the 
5th section of the fragment of Longinus, p. 139. |. 4. 2 for yég 
is confirmed by the Baroccian “1S. No. 72, from which a part of 
this section is quoted by Burgess in his Appendix to Dawes, 

. 442, with some remarkable variations. 

Of Mr Gaisford’s notes, which occupy iG3 of the following 
pages, we can scarcely speak too highly. Chey form not only a 
commentary of his own on Hephestion, but a complete collec- 
tion of what other authors have said on the subjects which he 
discusses, So pethed with great store of examples illustrative of 
the various metrical rules and canons which they have laid down, 
selected from the remains of the tragic, comic, and lyric poets. 
We transcribe what Mr Gainsford himself says of this division 
of the work. 

* In uberioribus, que ad calcem apponuntur, annotafionibus, duo 
precipue spectavi: primum, ut Grammaticorum Latinorum, ex. 
Grecis fontibus, ut probabile est, sua omnia haurientium, auctori- 
tate Hephestionis nostri precepta confirmarentur, et locorum simi- 
lium inter se facta collatione dilucidiora evaderent.’ Pref. p. i. 

© Secundo, opere pretium facturus mihi videbar, si ex Poetis an- 
tiquis metrorum, que maxime frequentata essent, specimina nonnulla 
excerperem. Itaque Tragicorum, Comicorum et Lyricorum loca 
nonnunquam integra in netas transtuli, nonnunquam, versuam tan- 
tummodo numeris designatis, ad auctores ipsos ablegare malui. Pin- 
darum et Aischylum ceteris eapropter parcius laudavi, quod -viro- 
rum in omni literarum genere, tum precipue in re metrica, peritis- 
simorum Hermanni Burnes Hue opera maximo cum fructu tironibus 
adiri posse censebam.’ Pref. p. ii. 

Mr Guisford’s notes are in themselves highly valuable; and it 
will be no disparagement to them to say, that their value is ine 
creased by the remarks and emendations of Porson, which his 
acquaintance with that admirable scholar enabled him to collect, 
and many of which-he has published in the volume before us, 
And we cannot refrain from expressing a wish, that those friends 
of the late Professor, who are in possess ion % similar relics, 
would communicate them to the world through some medium or 
other: they could not make a more valuable col oes ion to the 
tiches of the literary commonwealth. 

Purschius’s edition of the Latin Grammarians is become exe 
fsemely rare, and quite inaccessible to scholars wh.o live in the 
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country, and who cannot afford to purchase such books at the 
enormous prices which the booksellers have been taught to set 
upon them. 

Mr Gaisford has therefore rendered us a most valuable service, 
by enriching his notes with copious extracts from their various 
treatises. In fact, we are inclined to think, that he has done 
nearly, if not quite as much good, as if he had published a new 
edition of them; for, by a judicious selection, he has spared 
young students the trouble of wading through about 3000 pages 
of matter, for the most part very stupid, in the hope here. and 
there of meeting with something to reward their pains ; some ine 
teresting piece of information, 

——_——‘ which shines 
*Mid the dry desert of a thousand lines. ’ 

From this general imputation of uniaviting dulness, we ex- 
cept, of course, the most elegant of grammarians, Terentianus 
Maurus. A new edition of his poetical treatise is, indeed, very 
much wanted ; and if Mr Gaisford has any leisure, he would 
confer a favour on the literary world, by undertaking what would 
perhaps be less trouble to him than'to any other person. But we 
proceed to give some account of what is contained in the notes. 

Ch. I. is,.De Quantitate Syllabarum ; in which, amongst other 
points, is considered the much disputed rule of Terentianus, re- 
specting the inceptive power of S with another consonant, en- 
forced by Dawes, and insisted upon too universally by a learned 
critic, (Monthly Rev. Vol. xxv. Art. Butler’s M. Musurus); and 
a long extract is given from a diatribe of Justus Zinzerlingius, in 
which the question is discussed in a very full and satisfactory 
manner; and most of the passages which militate against this 
law are corrected, and others by Mr Gaisford, * who afterwards 
considers the instances of common diphthongs: before vowels, 
and vowels before two consonants. To the instances which he 
zdduces, may be added Cratinus in ‘Agx:Asyeus in Stephani Byzant. 
Fragm. ap. Montfaucon. Bibl. Coislin. p. 255. Aedevraie xuvi Rwrs- 
xtery Tittn yiguin weertexes : for so we would read, instead of tirbs 


‘ 


ved, Ch. IL. de Synizesit. Mr Gaisford mentions a very proba- 
ble 





' * Some exceptions to the rule, which we have not yet seen cor- 
rected, are, the six passages of Propertius referred to by Mr Gais- 
ford. Ovid. Pont. II. iv. 6. Ante meos oculos tua stat, tua semper 
émago est ; where probably should be read ¢u stas. Amor. II. vi, 
23. Tu poteras virides pennis hebetare smaragdos, Metam. II. 24, 
dnsolio Phebus claris lucente smaragdis ; where perhaps a bolder cri- 
tic than ourselves would read maragdos 2ud maragdis. See Menan- 
der in Athen. IIT. p.94. Asclepiades Anal. I. p. 212. But, in the 
latter passage of Ovid, for smaragdis, we would read pyropis. 
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hle correction of Mr Elmsley, in Sophocl. Cid. T. 640. . deaous 
Sixased veind’ croxgivas xanciv. vulg, Iver a.x, Ch. IV. The rule of 
‘Terentianus and other grammatrians, Fiaalem syllabam in omnibus 
metris indifferenter accipi, is confirmed; systems of dimeters 
being considered as single verses. Ch. V. de Jambico, The ob- 
servations of Dawes, on the ictual, or accentual rules of iambic 
verses, are given at length ; and his.prohibition of hiatus in tro- 
chaics and iambics. Mr Gaisford corrects a fragment of Menan- 
der, in which an hiatus occurs. oxic yee ob ros peoves tyss QOLEAKTH- 
PIA, vulg. JAMATA. But we prefer KOY@IZMATA, which read- 
ing is preserved by Villoison’s Scholiast on the Iliad, O. 393; 
and is confirmed by the following fragment of Eschylus, in .the 
Scholiast of Sophocles on the Electra, v, 288. .Oi ros ormmypeoi rii2 
zivey EPEIEMATA, which is undoubtedly the true’ reading. But 
the above-mentioned Scholiast on Il. ¥. 12, has it tar xevwy LAMA- 
TA: and adds, Ov pirgia tvyyenves: with which beginning of a 
senarius Mr Butler will probably enrich his collection of the Zis- 
chylean fragments. 

We regret that Mr Gaisford has said so little on the subject of 
exsura. Dr Bentley, in his Schediasma de metris Terentianis, 
remarks, * Illa fere cesura Romanis placuit que in prima tertii 
pedis syllaba fit.’ And this czsura is the most harmonious, and 
therefore most prevalent in trimeter iambics. In the Greek Tra~- 
gedians, we believe the number of penthemimeral cxsurz to be 
to that of the hepthemimeral in the ratio of about 4to 1. In 
Euripides, perhaps, the ratio is greater, and in Aischylus less. 
We believe it is not generally known, that the most classical of 
Seen and the most theological of classical scholars, Eras- 
mus, has made the same remark as Bentley, speaking of the La- 
tin poets, in his commentary on the Hymn of Prudentius, * de 
natali Iesu,’ addressed to Margaret Roper, daughter of Sir Tho- 
mas More, p. 1. ed. Froben. 1528. § Quanquam in genere om- 
ne carmen mollius est, quoties penthemimeris finit dictionem. ’ 
‘The passage of Marius Victorinus, in the note p. 241, respecting 
a word for each dipodia, should be compared with an extract 
from a MS. of Tryphon, published ia the appendix to Dawes, 
‘p. 441. Mr Gaisford remarks, that the antient iambic poets ab- 
stained as much as possible from trisyllabic feet ; but cites a frag- 
ment of Archilochus, where a dactyl occupies the first foot of a 
trimeter iambic. A tribrach occurs in a fragment of the same 
poet in Plutarch de Tranquill. Anim. p. 835. ed. H. Steph. ; 
Rufinus de Metr. Comic. ; P. Leopardus Emend. xi. 5.; Brunck 
Anal. I. p. 45, say tgye, poryddrns 3 otx tga rugerndos : an anapexst 
in the verses of Simonides on Women, v. 22. taxes dvdgh awernges, 
where Bothe reads sage; and an anapast and dactyl in another 

fragment 5 
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fragment ; which however is, perhaps, not an iambic verse, ¢ 3 
al tdvares ians not viv Quypwaeyer. P. 243. Mr Gaisford remarks, 
© Veteres Lyrici et Comcediz auctores hane speciem (iambos di- 
metros) perpetuo ductu videntur cecinisse.’ An instance, how- 
ever, of a catalectic interposed, is perhaps to be found in the 
verses of Archilochus, extant in Ammonius, v. Aives, and the au- 
thors there cited by V«!ckenaer. 

Airis ris avtgairen oo, ws 

ae arwmrny ve xaeeT og 

Zoveriny ebevro. (or tcsZee, ) 

The editions have it ersxné. 

P. 254, 30. The article é¢, we are of opinion, should be omit- 
ted, as Hipponax makes the penu!tima of sguaxer long. 

P. 255. In the third verse of Phoenix the C: lophonian, Ruhn- 
ken os i: setured, % aeror, nyt Yairres: not very ha ippil ly, we think. 

C VIII.’ Mr Gaisford dilates upon the subject of dimeter ana- 
pzstics, which he laments that Professor Porson should have 
touched upon so slightly. His principal rules are these. Legiti- 
mate systems, besides anapzsts, admit indifferently dactyls and 
sp ondees 3 very rarely a proceleusmatic ; and very rarely a dactyl 
before an anapest. The hiatus of long vowels and diphthongs 
is admissible, provided such vowels and diphthongs are made 
short ; and the verses are most harmonious, when each metre, or 
dipodia, terminates with the termination of a word. Of the nes 
glect of which arrangement, however, several instances are given. 
The versus paremiacus is most pleasing to the ear, when it cor- 
responds with the second part of an hile hexameter, (a bucolic 
hexameter will be equally harmonious); but a dactyl sometimes 
occurs in the first foot ; and, but more rarely, a spondee before 
the last syllable ; and still more uncommon is a dacty! immediate- 
ly preceding the catalectic anapest. We confess ourselves some- 
what sceptical as to the introduction of proceleusmatic feet into 
anapzestic verses, notwithstanding the few instances which Mr 
Gaisford has collected in p. 276. not. and Dr Burney ‘Tentamen, 

. 46. 

With respect to the Aristophanaic tetrameter, we believe that 
siot only Cratinus and Eupolis used this species of verse before 
Aristophanes, but also Epi icharmus. A fragment of this poet in 
Athenzeus Tif. P- 86. C, “Whidi Casaubon reads, mek TIAALIAY TE KOH 
wx2itay — D) xal rswad teow Porton, we believe, corrected thus 3 


(we spe ak from memo ory) wel Ter rdvar meLveP IT oy ak on Caras Aswres OTC, 
hich constitutes a vit imate tetrameter an: Ap &5 rT ¢ talectic . In 
a passages of Victorinus given at p. 27 7, for “ischylus et Cras 
ints, oa Gaisford reads, with great truth, Eupolis et Cratinus. 
In the fa verse quoted from the Bacchz of Euripides, at p. 292, 
we 
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we conjecture, i’ iddras xrddoiws: and in the verse of Sappho, 
p- 296, iret gass for ivaigais. Sappho ap. Etymol. M. p- 250, 10. 
Aaioss amanréis tzagus & oriticw. Perhaps rads is an interpolation ; 
and the verse might be thus constituted, Ni» ivdgats raiow tunis 
ama xaros asiow. Inthe same page, some elegant choriambics 
of Eupolis are given, as corrected by Porson. In p. 298, the 
learned editor’s correction of Marius Plotius, Piilicium for ’Phi- 
licum, is preoccupied by F. G. Vossius de Poetis Gree. p. 655 
who also corrects Atilius Fortunatianus in the same manner as 
Salmasius does ; and refers, moreover, to the passage of Suidas, 
quoted by Mr Gaisford in support of his very probable correction 
of Terentianus Maurus. To the instances given in Ch. x. p. 310. 
of the antispastic verse of sixteen syllables, so much used by 

Sappho, may be added a fragment of that poetess in Stobzeusy 
Serm, LXIX. Grot. LXXI. p- 301. "AAD tay Pires ely Aéyos were 
viwrtgoss Ov vyoig TAdcoe sya Evvoimsiy eure yigastign, (1s which two 
things are to be noted, Ist, that the penultima of agro seems to 
be made long ; perhaps we should read agywer0, as the Aolics of- 
ten doubled consonants; and, 2d, that Zvvomeiv, or rather cuvoimsiv, 
violates the metre): and another fragment in Hermog. wei ‘1. 
Il. p. 326. “Ay Dice ysrtwa, Abyt, Paracow di vivo. Vule. ays xerv dic 
pos Airs, Qavcteron 08 vive, MS. Cuc-Gonvil. omits wo, and he. ays 
on %- >. : but 0% yéav is a corruption of ysaws, which was the A°olig 
form for Avs; see Etymol. M. p. 808, 2:. Qavaere, as Qarndvre 
in Pindar: see Elmsley ad Acharn. 913. Tie same MS. hag 
peadvey and eiducwoutyw? In p. 323, as Scalige r had corrected. But 
the remark of Mr Gaisford, in p. 64, is very just, and should 
perhaps repress our attempts to correct such detached fragments 
as these. Quam periculosum sit laceris deperditorum aucto- 
rum fragmentis conjectandi medelam adhibere nemo fere nescit ; 
et Poetarum presertim Acclicorum, quorum ne ynus quidem in- 
teger a 1d nostram u Sque xtatem pera uravit. Quocirca si quid in 
hisce edendis aut corrige ndis peccave rim, veniam, uti spero, haud 
denegavit sequus et eruditior lector.’ The hope expressed in the 
concluding sentence, will certainiy not be disappointed. For our 
own parts, we beg Mr Gaisford to believe, that any thing which 
‘we may have suggested in the way of correction, is not meant to 
be asserted with any degree of confidence, but only as submitted 
to the further consideration - so able a scholar, 

In this ch es ire difcufled the metres which are vulgarly call- 
ed xax’ io, Sapphic and Alcaic ; and, amongft feveral inftan- 
ces of the iatter, is given the fragment of Alczeus, preferved by 
Heraclides Pontic us) of w “9! we gave fome account in this Jour- 
nal, Vol. XV. p. W. cbterve that Mr Gaisford does not 
agree with the maine ‘Critic there mentioned, who fays, that the 
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fifth fyll:'le of the dimeter iambic, which conftitutes the third 
verfe of the Alcaic ftanza, is always made fhort by-Alczus; and 
accordingly corrects the Fragments which militate againft his ¢a- 
non : but Mr Gaisford writes, in the firft mentioned Fragment, 
CT Stor dupes; A” dy xd wiroor, and rightly, as we think ; for fo al- 
fo it is quoted by Apolionius Dyfcolus, Reizii Exc. p. 428.3; and 
confidering that we have only eight of thefe Fragments extant, 
and that two of them have this fyllable long, no canon can be 
certain which is eftablifhed on the remaining fix. In the fifth in- 
ftance adduced by Mr Gaisford, v. 2. wgextfouss vee evdiy aberaipecrery 
read seaewe, which is the JEolic form; and fo it is in the Athe- 
nus ; nor was there any good reafon why Bentley fhould change 
it to evapo. This remark has been made by Mr Elmfley in his 
Auctarium Annotatiouum ad Acharnenses, p. 128. and before him 
by Koen on Gregor. p.86. In the Fragm. p. 337. lL. 1. we would 
read aides xv ety! « inwas’ ize, P. 354. penult. we fuppofe that 
sxgorxivay is an error of the prefs for xgerxuay, 

In the notes on Proclus, p. 409, Mr Gaisford has inferted a 
very curious extract from a Baroccian MS. of Diomedes the Gram- 
marian, about Comedy, which is referred to by Bentley, Differt. 
on Phalaris, p. 202. To the authors mentioned in the noics, 
p. 436. as relating the effets which the war-fong (@ghies vu0s} of 
‘Timotheus produced on Alexander, may be added Suiras, v. v. 
“Artardeas. “Oghacyetror, Tseoes, Himerius ap. Photii Bidjioth. 
Cod. 1230, whofe defcription it is worth our reader’s while to 
compare with Dryden’s celebrated ode. 

The volume clofes with four indexes, I. Scriptorwm ab Fle- 
phastione et Scholiastis laudabilium. M1. Vocabulorum que in 
tocis ab TTeplcestione laudatis reperiuntur. Wl. Rerum et Ver- 
suum. .1V. Rerum in Procli Chrestomathia memorabilium. We 
regret that Mr Gaisford has not given us an index of what is 
moft worthy of remark in his notes; for his book feems intended 
to be, what indeed it is eminently calculated to. become, a com- 
plete. manual of metres; and a mantad is what we very frequently 
wifh to refer to, but not to read through; as the fmalinefs of 
the print renders it difficult for the eye to run over the pages, and 
fix at once upon what it is fecking. 

Qur readers wili perceive, that whatever we have pointed out 
as being, in our opinion, fufceptible of any improvement, relates, 
without exception, to points of a very trivial and unimportant 
nature. We can perceive nothing in the prefent edition of He- 
phacflion, which deferves the name of a blemifh. All is learned 
and fatisfactory ; and, as far as we are competent to judge, cor- 
ee&t: and, what perhaps one would not have expeCted in a work 
en this fubje&t, it is very amufing. Its value is greatly aR 
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ed by the circumftance, that we had, before, no book of the kind 
to refer to, except the very imperfect treatife of Morell, and the 
elaborate work of Hermann; which laft really is inaeceflsie to 
fludents who are not gifted with a confiderable fhare of «cute- 
nefs and metaphyfical knowledge; and, as it appears to us, is 
much lefs lucid and perfpicuous than the commentary of Mr 
Gaisford. In addition to thefe more fubitantia) merits, we muft 
add, that the volume, which we now difmifs, is, we think, the 
moft beautiful fpecimen of typography which has hitherto iffued 
from the Clarendon prefs. 


Aer. VIL Hints on Toleration, in Five Essays, §c. suggested 
Sor the Consideration of Lord Viscount Sidmouth, and the Dis- 
senters. By Philagatharches. svo- pp. 367. London, 1810 


r a prudent man sees a child playing with a porcelain cup of 

great value, he takes the vessel out of his hand, pats him on 
the head, tells him his mamma will be sorry if it isbroken, and gent- 
ly cheats him into the use of some less precious substitute. Why 
will Lord Sidmouth meddle with the ‘Voleration act, when there 
are so many other subjects in which his abilities might be so e-. 
minently useful—when enclosure bills are drawn vp with such 
scandalous negligence,—turnpike roads s0 shamefully neglected, 
—and public conveyances illegitimately loaded in the face of day, 
and in defiance of the wisest legislative provisions ? We confess 
our trepidation at seeing the Toleration act in the hands of Lord 
Sidmouth ; and should be very glad if it were fairly back in the 
statute book, and the sedulity of this well-meaning nobleman di- 
verted into another channel. 

‘The alarm and suspicion of the Dissenters upon these measures 
is wise and rational. They are right to consider the Toleration 
act as their palladium ; and they may be certain that, in this 
country, there is always a strong party ready, not only to 
prevent the further extension of tolerant principles, but to 
abridge (if they dared) their present operation within the 
narrowest limits. Whoever makes this attempt, will be sure 
to make it under professions of the most earnest regard for 
mildness and toleration, and with the strongest declarations of 
respect for King William, the Revolution, and the principles 
which seated the House of Brunswick on the throne of these 
realms ;—and then will follow the clauses for whipping dissent- 
ers, imprisoning preachers, and subjecting them to rigid qualift- 
cations, &c. &c. &c. The infringement on the militia acts is a 
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mere pretence. The real object is, to diminish the number of 
Dissenters from the Church of England, by abridging the liber- 
ties and privileges they now possess. This is the project which 
we shall examine; for we sincerely believe it to be the project in 
agitation. ‘The mode in which it is proposed to attack the Dis- 
senters, is, first, by exacting greater qualifications in their teach- 
ers ; next by preventing the interchange or itinerancy of preach- 
ers, and fixing them to one spot. 

It can never, we presume, be intended to subject dissenting 
ministers to any kind of theological examination., A teacher 
examined in doctrinal opinions, by another teacher who differs 
from him, is so very absurd a project, that we entirely acquit 
Lord Sidmouth of any intention of this sort. We rather pre- 
sume his Lordship to mean, that a man who professes to teach 
his &llow-creatures, should at least have made some progress in 
human learning ;—that he should-not be wholly without educa- 
tion ;—that he should be able at least to read and write. If the 
test is of this very ordinary nature, it can scarcely exclude many 
teachers of religion ; and it was hardly worth while, for the very 
insigrificant diminution of numbers which this must occasion, to 
the Dissenting clergy, to have raised all the alarm which this at- 
tack upon the Toleration act has occasioned. 

But, without any reference to the magnitude of the effects, is 
the principle right ? or, What is the meaning of religious tolera- 
tion? That a man should hold, without pain or penalty, any re- 
figious opinions,—and choose for his instruction, in the business 
of salvation, any guide whom he pleases ;—care being taken, that 
the teacher, and the doctrine, injure neither the policy nor the 
morals of the country. We maintain, that perfect religious tole- 
ration applies as much to the teacher, as the thing taught; and 
that it is quite as intolerant to make a man hear ‘Thomas, who 
wants to hear John, as it would be to make a man profess Armi- 
nian, who wished to profess Calvinistical principles. What right 
has any government to dictate to any man, who shall guide him to 
heaven, any more than it has to persecute the religious tenets by 
which he hopes to arrive there ? You believe, that the heretic pro- 
- fesses doctrines utterly incompatible with the true spirit of the 
Gospel ;—first you burnt him for this,—then you whipt him,— 
then you fined him,—then you put him in prison. All this did 
no good ;—and, for these hundred years last past, you have let 
him alone. ‘The heresy is now firmly protected by law ;—and you 
know it must be preached :—What matters it, then, who preaches 
it? If the evil must be communicated, the organ and instrument 
through which it is communicated, cannot be of much conse- 
quence, It is true, this kind of persecution, against. persons, has 
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not been quite so much tried, as the other against doctrines ; but 
the folly and inexpediency of it, rests precisely upon the same 
grounds. 

Would it not be a singular thing, if the friends of the Church 
of England were to make the most strenuous efforts to render 
their enemies eloquent and learned ?—and to found places of edu- 
cation for Dissenters? But, if their learning would not be a 
good, why is their ignorance an evil? unless it be necessarily 
supposed, that all increase of learning must bring men over to 
the Church of England ; in which supposition, the Scottish and 
Catholic Universities, and the College at Hackuey, would hardly 
acquiesce. Ignorance surely matures and quickens the progress 
of absurdity. Rational and learned Dissenters remain :—religious 
mobs, under some ignorant fanatic of the day, become foolish 
over much,—dissolve, and return to the Church. The Unitarian, 
who reads and writes, gets some sort of discipline, and returns 
no more. 

What connexion is there between the zeal and piety required 
for religious instruction, and the common attainments of litera- 
ture? But, if knowledge aud education are required for religi- 
ous instruction, why be content with the common elements of 
learning ? why not require higher attainments in dissenting can- 
didates for orders ; and examine them in the languages in which 
the books of their religion are conveyed ? 

A dissenting minister, of vulgar aspect, and homely appearance, 
declares that he entered into that holy office because he felt a 
call ;—and a clergyman of the Estabjishment smiles at him for 
the declaration. But it should be remembered, that no mi- 
nister of the Establishment is admitted into orders, before he has 
been expressly interrégated by the bishop, whether he feels him- 
self called to that sacred office by the will of Jesus Christ. - The 
doctrine of calling, or inward feeling, is quite’ orthodox in the 
English church ;—and in «arguing this subject in Parliament; it 
will hardly be contended, that the Episcopalian only is the judge 
when that call is genuine, and when it is only imaginary. 

The attempt at making the Dissenting clergy stationary, and 
persecuting their circulation, appears to us quite as unjust and 
inexpedient, as the other measure of qualifications. It appears 
a gross inconsistency to say—‘ I admit that what you are doing 
is legal,—but you must not do it thoroughly and effectually. [ 
allow you to propagate your heresy,—but I objec: to ail means of 
propagating it which appear to be useful and effective.’ If there 
are any other grounds upon which the circulation of the Dissent. 
ing clergy is objected to, let these grounds be stated and examin- 
ed; but to object to their circulation, merely because it oo 
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best method of effecting the object which you allow them to ef- 
fect, does appear to be rather unnatural and inconsistent. 

It is presumed in this argument, that the only reason urged for 
the prevention of itinerant preachers, is the increase of heresy ; 
for if heresy is not increased by it, it must be immaterial to the 
feelings of Lord Sidmouth, and of the Imperial Parliament, whe- 
ther Mr Shufflebottom preaches at Bungay, and Mr Ringletub at 
Ipswich ; or whether an artful vicissitude is adopted, and the or- 
der of insane predication reversed. 

But, supposing all this new interference to be just, what good 
will it do? You find a dissenting preacher, whom you have pro- 
hibited, still continuing to preach,—or preaching at Eling, when 
he ought to preach at Acton ;—his number is taken, and the next 
morning he is summoned. Is it believed, that this description of 
persons can be put down by fine and imprisonment? His fine is 
paid for him; and he returns from imprisonment, ten times as 
much sought after, and as popular as he was before. This is a 
receipt for making a stupid preacher popular, and a popular preach- 
er more popular ; but can have no possible tendency to prevent 
the mischief against which it is levelled. It is precisely the old 
history of persecution against opinions, turned into a persecution 
against persons. ‘The prisons will be filled,—the enemies of the 
Church made enemies of the State also,—and the Methodists ren- 
dered ten times more actively mad than they are at present. This 
is the direct and obvious tendency of Lord Sidmouth’s plan. 

Nothing dies so hardy and rallies so often, as Intolerance. The 
fires are put out, and no living nostril has scented the nidor of a 
human creature roasted for faith ;—then, after this, the prison- 
doors were got open, and the chains knocked off :—And, now, 
Lord Sidmouth only begs that men, who disagree with him in 
religious opinions, may be deprived of all civil offices, and not 
be allowed to hear the preachers they like best. Chains and whips 
he would not hear of ; but these mild gratifications every orthodox 
mind is surely entitled to. The hardship would indeed be great, 
if a churchman were deprived of the amusement of putting a 
dissenting parson in prison. Weare convinced Lord Sidmouth is a 
very amiable and well-intentioned man : his error is not the error 
of his heart, but of his time, above which few men ever rise. 
It is the error of some four or five hundred thousand English 
gentlemen, of decent education and worthy characters, who con- 
scientiously believe, that they are punishing, and continuing in- 
capacities, for the good of the state; while they are, in fact, 
(though without knowing it), only gratifying that insolence, hat- 
réd and revenge, which all human beings are unfortunately so 
ready to fee! agajnst those who will not conform to their own sen- 
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But, instead of making the Dissenting Churches lees popular, 
why not make the English Church more popular, and raise the 
English clergy to the privileges of the Dissenters? In any parish 
of England, any layman, ore lergyman, by paying sixpence, can 

open a place of worship, —provi ded it be not the yorship of the 
Church of England. If he wishes to attack the doctrines of the 
bishop or the incumbent, he is not compelled to aske the consent 
of any person: But if, by any evil chance, he should be persuad- 
ed of the truth of those doctrines, and build a chapel, or mount 
a pulpit to support them, he is instantly put in the Spirvwal 
Court: For the regular incumbent, who has a legal mon »pult 
of this doctrine, does not chuse to suffer any interloper; and, 
without his consent, it is illegal to preach he doctrines of the 
Church within his precincts.* Now, this appears to us « great 
and manifest absurdity, and a disadvantage against the Establish- 
ed Church which very few establishinents could bear, The per- 
sons who preach, and who build chapels, or for whom chapels 
are built among the Dissenters, are actives clever personsy with 
considerable 


* It might be supposed, that the general interests of the Chtirch 
would outweigh the particular interests of the rector ; and that any 
clergyman would be glad to see places of worship opened within his 


parish for the doctrines of the Established Church. ‘The fact, how- 
ever, is directly the reverse. It is scarcely possible to obtain permis- 
sion fromthe established clergyman of the parish to open achapelthere; 
and, when it is granted, it is granted upon very hatd and interested 
conditions. The parishes of St George—of St James—of Mary-le- 
bone—and of St Anne’s, in London,—may, in the parish churches, 
chapels of ease, and mercenary chapels, contain, perhaps, one hun- 
dredth patt of thtir Episcopalian inhabitants. Let the rectors, lay 
and clerical, meet together; and give notice, that any clergyman 
of the Church of England, approved by the Bish OP», may preach 
there ; and we will venture to say, that places of worship, capable 
of containing 20,000 persons, would be built within ten years ;—but;,. 
in these cases, the interest of the Rector, and of,the Establishment, 
are not the same. A cliapel belonging to the Swedenborgians, or 
Methodists of the New Jerusalem, was offered two or three years 
since in London to a clergyman of the Establishment. The pros 
prietor was tired of his irrational tenants, and wished for better docs 
trine. The rector (since a dignitary) with every possible compli- 
ment to the fitness of the person in question, positively refused 
the application ; arfd the chtrch remains in the hands of Method. 
ists. No particular blame is intended, by this anecdote, against the 
individual rector. He acted.as many have done before and since 3 
but the incumbent clergyman ought to possess no such power. It is 
his interest, but not the interest of the Establishment. 
VOL, X71. NO: S43 Ce 
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considerable talents for that kind of employment. These talents 
have, with them, their free and unbounded scope; while in the 
English Church, they are wholly extinguished and destroyed. 
‘Till this evil is corrected, the Church contends with fearful odds 
against its opponents. On the one side, any man who can com- 
mand the attention of a congregation—to whom Nature has gi- 
ven the animal and intellectual qualifications of a preacher :—such 
a man is the member of every corporation :—all impediments are 
removed :—there is not a single position in Great Britain which 
he may not take,—provided he is hostile to the Established Church. 
In the other case, if the English Church were to breed up a Mas- 
sillon or a Bourdaloue, he finds every place occupied ; and every 
where a regular and respectable clergyman ready to put him in 
the Spiritual Court, if he attracts, within his precinets, any at- 
tention to the doctrines and worship of the Established Church. 

The necessity of having the bishop’s consent, would prevent 
any improper person from preaching. That consent should be 
withheld, not capriciously, but for good and lawful cause to be 
assigned. 

The profits of an incumbent proceed from fixed or voluntary 
contributions. The fixed could not be affected ; and the volun- 
tary ought to vary according to the exertions of the incumbent, 
and the good will of the parishioners ; but if this is wrong, pe- 
cuniary compensation might be made (at the discretion of the 
ordinary) from the supernumerary to the regular clergyman. 

Such a plan, it is true, would make the Church of England 
more popular in its nature ; and it ought to be made more popu- 
. Jar, or it will not endure for another half century. There are 
two methods ; the Church must be made more popular, or the 
Dissenters less so. ‘To effect the latter object by force and re-~ 
strictions, is unjust and impossible. The omly remedy seems to 
be, to grant to the Church the same privileges which are enjoyed 
by the Dissenters, and to excite, in one party, that competition 
of talent which is of such palpable advantage to the other. 

A remedy suggested by some wellwishers to the Church, is 
the appointinent of men to benefices, who have talents for ad- 
vancing the interests of religion: but, till each particular patron 
can be persuaded to care more for the general good of the Church, 
than for the particular good of the person whom he patron- 
izes, little expectation of improvement can be derived from this 
quarter. 

‘The competition between the Established Clergy, to which this 
method would give birth, would throw the incumbent in the back 
ground, only when he was unfit to stand forward—immoral, negli- 
gent, or stupid. His income would still remain ; and, if his influ- 
enc 
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ence were superseded by a man of better qualities and attainments, 
the general good of the Establishment would be consulted by the 
change. The beneficed clergyman would always come to the 
contest with great advantages; and his deficiencies must be very 
great indeed, if he lost the esteem of his parishioners. But the 
contest would rarely or ever take place, where the friends of the 
Establishment were not numerous enough for all. At present, 
the selfish incumbent, who cannot accommodate the fiftieth part 
of his parishioners, is determined that no one else shall do it for 
him. It is in such situations that the benefit to the Establishment 
would be greatest, and the injury to the appointed minister none 
at all. 

We beg of men of sense to reflect, that the question is not, 
whether they wish the English Church to stand as it now is; but, 
whether the English Church can stand as it now is; and, whe- 
ther the moderate activity here recommended, is not the mini- 
mum of exertion necessary for its preservation. At the same 
time, we hope nobody will rate our sagacity so very low, as to 
imagine we have much hope that any measure of the kind will 
ever be adopted. All establishments die of dignity. They are 
too proud to think themselves ill, and to take a little physic. 

To show that we have not miistated the obstinacy or the con< 
science of sectaries, and the spirit with which they will meet the 
regulations of Lord Sidmouth, we will lay before our readers the 
sentiments of Philagatharches—a stern, subacid Dissenter. 

« I shall not here enter into a comprehensive discussion of the na- 
ture of a call to the ministerial office; but deduce my proposition 
from a sentiment, admitted equally by conformists and nonconform< 
ists. It is essential to the nature of a call to preach, “ that a mam 
be moved by the Holy Ghost, to enter upon the work of the mini- 
stry:” and, if the Spirit of God operate powerfully upon his 
heart, to constrain him to appear as a public teacher of religion, 
who shall command him to desist? We have seen, that the sanc- 
tion of the magistrate can give no authority to preach the gospel = 
and, if he were to forbid our exertions, we must persist in the work ; 
we dare not relinquish a task that God has required us to perform ; 
we cannot keep our, consciences in peace, if our lips are closed in si-« 
lence, while the Holy Ghost is moving our hearts, to proclaim the 
tidings of salvation: “* Yea, wo is unto me,” saith St Paul, “ if L 
preach not the gospel.” ‘Thus, when the Jewish priests had taken 
Peter and John into custody, and, after examining them mapas. 
their doctrine, “* commanded them not to speak at all, nor to teac 
in the name of Jesus,” these apostolical champions of the cross un- 
dauntedly replied : * Whether it be right in the sight of God, to 
hearken unto you, more than unto God, judge ye: for, we cannot 
but speak the thines which we have seen and heard.”” Thus, also, 
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w our day, when the Holy Ghost excites a man to preach the gos 
pel to his fellow sinners, his message is sanctioned by an authority, 
which is “ far above all principality and power ;” and, consequently, 
neither needs the approbation of subordinate rulers, nor admits of 
sevecation by their countermanding edicts. 

* Sdly, He, who ives a license, should not expect to derive 
ffor it a testimeny of qualification to preach. 

* It would be grossly absurd, to sack a testimony of this description 
from any single individual, even though he were an experienced ve- 
teran in the service of ist; for, all are fallible, and, under some 
unfavourable preposession, even the wisest, or the best of men, 
might give an erroneous decision upon the case. But this observa- 
tion wil gain additional force, when we suppose the power of judg- 
ing transferred to the person of the magistrate. We cannet pre- 
sume, that a civil ruler understands as much of theology, as a mis 
nister of the gospel. His necessary duties prevent him from criti- 
cally.investigating questions upon divinity ; and confine his atten- 
tion to that particular department, which society has deputed him te 
occupy: and, hence, to expect at his hands a testimony of qualifica- 
tion to preach, would be almost as ludicrous, as to require an ob- 
scure comtry curate to fill the office of Lord Chancellor. 

* But again: admitting that a magistrate, who is nominated by the 
sovereign to issue forth licenses to dissenting ministers, is competent 
to the task of judging of their gatural and acquired abilities, it must 
still remain a doubtful question, whether they are moved to preach 
by the influences of the Holy Ghost ; for it is the prerogative of God 
alone, to * search the heart, and try the reins” of the children of 
men. Consequently, after every effort of the ruling powers, to as- 
sume to themselves the right of judging whether a man be, or be not, 
qualified to preach, the most essential property of the call must re- 
main to be determined by the conscience of the individual. 

© It is, further, worthy of observation, that the talents of a preacher 
may be acceptable to many persons, if net to him who issues the Ji- 
cense. The taste of a person, thus high in office, may be too refin- 
ed to derive gratification from any but the most learned, intelligent, 
and accomplished preachers. Yet as the gospel is sent to the poor 
as well as to the rich, perhaps hundreds of preachers may be highly 
acceptable, much esteemed, and eminently useful in their respective 
circles, who would be despised, as men of mean attainments, by one, 
‘whose mind is well stored with literature, and cultivated by science. 
From these remarks I infer, that a man’s own judgement must 
be the criterion, in determining what line of conduct to pursue be- 
fore he begins to preach: and the opinion of the people, to whom 
he ministers, must determine, whether it be desirable that he should 
continue to fill their pulpit. 163—173. 

The sentiments of Philagatharches are expressed still more 
strongly in a subsequent passage. 
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* Here a question may arise: What line of conduct censcientious 
ministers ought to pursue, if laws were to be enacted, forbidding, 
either all dissenting ministers to preach, or only lay preachers; er, 
forbidding to preach in an unlicensed place; and, at the same time, 
refusing to license persons and places, except under such security as 
the property of the parties would not meet, or under limitations to 
which their consciences could net accede. What has been advanced 
ought to outweigh every consideration of temporal interest; and, if 
the evil genius of persecution were to appear again, I pray God 
that we might all be faithful to Him who hath called us to preaeh 
the gospel. Under such circumstances, let us continue to preach : 
if fined, let us pay the penalty, and persevere in preaching: and, 
when unable to pay the fine, or deeming it impoli'ic so to do, let us 
submit to go quietly to prison, but with the resolution still to preach 
upon the first opportunity, and, if possible, to collect a church, even 
within the precincts of the gaol. He, who, by these zealous exer- 
tions, becomes the honoured instrument of converting one sinner un- 
to God, will find that single seal to his ministerial labours, an ample 
compensation for all his sufferings. In this manner, the venerable 
apostle of the Gentiles both avowed and proved his sincere attach- 
ment to the cause in which he had embarked. “ The Noly Ghost 
witnesseth in every city, that bonds and afflictions abide me. But 
none of these things move me; neither count I my life dear unto 
myself, so that I might finish my course with joy, and the ministry 
which I have received of the Lord Jesus, to testify the gospel of the 
grace of God.” 

* In the early ages of Christianity, martyrdom was considered an 
eminent honour ; and many of the primitive christians thrust them- 
selves upon the notice of their heathen persecutors, that they might 
be brought to suffer in the canse of that Redeemer whom th ey ar- 
dently loved. In the present day, christians in general inc line to 

estimate such rash ardour as a species of enthusiasm, and feel no 
disposition to court the horrors of persecution ; yet, if such dark and 
tremendous days were to return in this age of the world, ministers 
should retain their stations; they should be true to their cha rges 
they should ¢ontinue their ministrations, ¢ach man in his sphere, 
shining with all the lustre of genuine godliness, to dispel the gloom 
in which the nation would then be enveloped. If this line of con- 
duct, were to be adopted, and acted upon with decision, the cause 
of piety, of nonconformity, and of itinerant preaching, must even- 
tually triumph. All the gaols in the country would speedily be fill. 
ed: those houses of correction, which were erected for the chastise- 
ment of the vicious in the community, weuld be replenished with 
thousands of the most pious, active, and useful men in the kingdom, 
whose characters are heid in general esteem. But the ultimate re- 
sult of such despotic proceedings is beyond the ken of human pre- 
science :—probably, appeals to the public and the legislature would 
Cécs teem 
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teem from the press, and, under such circumstances, might diffuse 
a revolutionary spirit throughout the country.’ 239—243. 

We quote these opinions at length, not because they are the o- 
pinions of Philagatharches, but because we are confident that they 
are the opinions of ten thousand hot- headed fanatics, and that they 
would firmly and conscientiously be acted upon. 

Philagatharches is an instance (not uncommon, we are sorry 
to say, even among the most rational of the Protestant Dissent- 
ers) of a love of toleration combined with a love of persecution. 
He is a Dissenter, and earnestly demands religious liberty for 
that body of men; but, as for the Catholics, he would not 
only continue their present disabilities, but load them with e- 
very new one that could be conceived. He expressly says, that 
an Atheist or a Deist may be allowed to propagate their doc- 
trines,—but not a Catholic; and then proceeds, with all the 
customary trash against that sect, which nine schoolboys out of 
ten now know how to refute. So it is with Philagatharches ;— 
So it is with weak men in every sect. It has ever been our ob- 
ject, and (in spite of misrepresentation and abuse) ever shall be 
our object, to put down this spirit—to protect the true interests, 
and to diffuse the true spirit of toleration. ‘lo a well-supported 
national Establishment, cfiectually discharging its duties, we are 
very sincere friends. If any man, after he he has paid his con- 
tribution to this great security for the existence of religion in any 
shape, chuses to adopt a religion of his own, that man should be 
permitted to do so without let, molestation or disqualification for 
any of the offices of life. We apologize to men of sense for sen- 
timents so trite ; and patiently endure the anger which they will 
excite among those with whom they will pass for original. 





Art. IX. Researches on the Oxymuriatic Acid, its Nature and 
Combinations, and on the Elements of the Muriatic Acid ; with 
some Experiments on Sulphur and Phosphorus, made in the 
Laboratory of the Royal Institution. By H. Davy Efq. Sec. 
R.S. Prof. Chem. R. J. &c. (From the Philofophical Tranf- 
actions for 1810, Part II.) 


r Davy, in this paper, details a number of facts which throw 
confiderable light upon the conftitution of the muriatic acid, 
—hitherto one of the grand desideraia of chemiftry; and lead us very 
itrongly to fufpeét, that the received theory of the oxymuriatic a- 
cid has been adopted on infufficient grounds. He prefents us al- 
fo with fome experiments on fulphur and phofphorus, which are 
eminently deferving of attentior, although we are fomewha at at a 
lofs 
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lofs to underftand the note at the foot of the page, intimating, that 
thofe experiments are ‘ communicated to the Royal Society at the 
requeft of the managers of the Royal Inftitution.’ We had al- 
ways conceived, that the many invaluable difcoveries made by Mr 
Davy, in thofe experimental refearches conducted in the laboratory 
of the Royal Inftitution, were his own private property; and that 
however great the luftre which the owners of the retorts and receiv- 
ers might derive from the noble ufes to which he had happily applied 
them, thofe worthy perfonages had about as little fhare in the experi- 
ments, and as little property in the refults of the inquiries, as they 
had in the thoughts which paffed through Mr Davy’s mind while 
repofing upon the benches in Albemarle-Street ; on which benches, 
neverthelefs, we freely admit they have an undoubted property. 
It is, however, very poflible, that the note alluded to may pro- 
ceed from our aythor’s delicacy and kind feelings towards the In- 
stitution. We fhall, at leaft have much more fatisfation in a- 
fcribing it to this caule, than if we found that it originated in any 
fuggeftion from the managers themfelves. 

In the papers of Mr Davy, formerly publithed by the Royal 
Society, and analyzed from time to time in this Journal, various 
important remarks occurred upon the nature of the muriatic acid. 
{t was obferved, in particular, that muriatic acid could never be 
obtained from oxymuriatic acid, or from dry muriates, unlefs wa- 
ter or its conftituent parts were prefent. It was alfo ftated, that 
charcoal, when heated to whitenefs by the galvanic battery in 
oxymuriatic or muriatic acid gafes, produced no change whatever 
in thofe gafes, if it had been previoufly deprived by ignition of 
moifture and hydrogene. ‘Thefe faéts are no doubt fingularly ir- 
reconcileable with the common doétrine, which, fince the cele- 
brated refearches of Berthollet, has reprefented oxymuriatic acid as 
a compound of muriatic acid and oxygene; or prefuming, from 
analogy, that muriatic acid is already compofed of oxygene and an 
acidifiable bafe, has inferred, that oxymuriatic acid confifts of 
that radical in a higher flate of oxygenation. For if this were a 
jaft account of the matter, we might fairly expect to find muria- 
tic acid refult from deoxygenating the oxymuriatic acid, whether 

water were prefe nt or not; and unlefs water (or its elments) be 
in fome thape eflential to muristic acid, it feems dificult to per- 
ceive, why the produ¢ tion of that acid, whether from oxymuriatic 
acid or from muriates, fhould be jmpoflible, without the prefence 
of moifture or hydrogene. At any rate, this doubt is a fuflicient 
ground for caref fully reconfidering the grounds of the received o- 
pinion ; and Mr Davy’s refearches carry us no {mall length i in this 
examin ation, although they certainly cannot be faid to determine 


the point finally. 
Cc4 Tin 
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Tin being expofed, under * certain degree of heat, to oxymur 
riatic acid, boo the metal and gas difappeared, leaving a liquor 
exaftly fimilar to that known >y the name of Liquor of Libavius, 
which is a muriate of tin. ‘To this fluid ammoniacal gas was exe 
hibited, and it was greecily abforbec, forming a white folid body, 
the whole of which volatilized on the application of heat. In ano- 
ther experiment, it was found equally impoflible to decompound 

this liquer by ammonis. Initead of yielding oxyde of tin, as might 

have been expected, it formed a new compound. In like manner, 
ammonia was exhibited to the folid compound of oxymuriatic a- 
cid and phofpherus, obtained by combuition; and a white opaque 
powder was obtained, which, though expofed to a high degree 
of heat, remained quite fixed and undecompofed. This, as Mr 
Davy remarks, ‘offers a fingular phenomena ;—a mixture of three 
bodies, al! extremely volatile, and two of them never known to 
exift in a fixed ftate, except in compofition with other bodies, is 
found to produce a compound highly fixed and reft achory. He ac- 
cordingly was at fome pains to afcertain its qualities ; but thefe do 
not feem to merit any particular defcription, Suffice it to fay, that 
this fubitance can only be decompofed by combuttion, and by the 
xction of ignited hydrate of potafh, Our author made fimilar 
attempts to obtain oxygene, or a body containing oxygene, from the 
phofphuretted liquor of the French chemifis, and the fulphuretted 
snuriatic liquor of Dr Thomfon. He operated by means of dry 
emcee and always obtained folid compounds, more or le{s 
refraStory, but never yiekding oxygen or oxydes. 

‘The common belief, that oxymuriatic acid and ammonia, aét- 
ing oa each other, produce water, has been, according to Mr 
Divy, taken up on infufficient grounds; for he found, that when 
thofe bocws were mixed in the proportion of about one of acid 
to three of elkali, both in a dry, and, of courfe, gafeous {tate, no 
water was formed 5 but the produ was dry and folid muriate of 
ammonia, with about a tenth part of nitrogene gas. 

This laft experiment, if repeatedly found to fuccced, would in- 
deed furniih {trong grounds for denying the exiitence of oxygene 
in oxymuriatic acid ; and for inferring, that the union of that acid 
and hydrogene produces muriatic acid. Mr Davy, however, {peaks 
with fome doubt upon the fubject. He fays, * I have feveral times 
mace the ‘eupealonent, and 1 am convinced that this is net the cafe ;’” 
(4, e. that water is not produced in the experimen! it) But an ex- 
periment of Mr Ciuikthanks, completed by the French chemilfts, 
led our author to a nearer view of the fubdjeét, and to evidence 
more purely fynthetical. It had been found, that oxymuriatic acid 
and hydrogene, when mixed in nearly equal proportions, produced 
2.285 condenfable by water, and conGfting g of dry muriatic acid. 
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This important, and almoft decifive experiment (for which we are 
indebted to the able chemifts above-mentioned), was carefully re- 
peated by Mr Davy. He fired the two gafes, in an exhaufted re- 
ceiver, by the eledlric fpark, and always obtained muriatic acid 
gas, and a flight condenfed vapour, with a diminution of ,',th or 
sth of the volume. When the gafes were carefully dried, by 
expofure to muriate of lime, the condenfation was diminifhed ; 
and it did not exceed ‘th of the volume. When highly dried, 
fulphuretted hydrogene was ufed, with oxymuriatic acid. In this 
cafe, fulphur, flightly tinged with oxymuriatic acid, was depofited 
on the fides of the veffel: no vapour was depofited; and the gas 
which remained, confifted of muriatic acid, and about ,',th of 
an inflammable gas, 

If to thefe facts we add the experiments by which the French 
chemifts have proved, that, in the cafes where oxygene is pro- 
cured from oxymuriatic acid, water is always prefent, and muri- 
atic acid gas is formed ; and a variety of experiments by Mr Davy 
and his brother, in which hydrogene and oxydes were procured, 
by exhibiting metals to muriatic acid gas, exa€tly fimilar to the 
oxydes obtained by burning the fame metals in oxymuriatic' gas 5 
we fhall be prepared to go further than merely to doubt the exift- 
ence of oxygene in oxymuriatic, and of water in muriatic acid 
gafes ; and may probably be difpofed to adopt our author’s con- 
clufion, that Scheele’s view, however obfcured by the language of 
an unfounded theory, comes much more near to the facts than 
the more fpecious and plaufible doétrine of the antiphlogiftic 
fchool. Inftead of confidering oxymuriatic acid as the muriatic 
acid in an oxygenated ftate, we fhall then confider it as a more 
fimple fubftance, which, when united with hydrogene, forms come 
mon muriatic acid. Should future inquiry juftity this conclufion, 
and explain away the whole of the antiphlogiftic do€trine upon 
this point, we fhall be obliged, no doubt, to rejoice at the pro- 
grefs of {cience ; but our joy will be mixed with trembling, when 
we reflect on the precarious tenure by which chemical truth is 
holden ; for it may, after this, be moft reafonably doubted, whe- 
' ther future difcoveries fhall not utterly deftroy the merits of the 
later improvements in pneumatic chemiftry, and bring us back to 
the doctrine of phlogifton, with the fingle exception of the pofi- 
tive levity of that body ;—perhaps the only part of Stahl’s theory 
(or rather of the changes made upon it by his followers) to which 
no enlargement of knowledge can reconcile us. 

But it may be afked, why we hefitate in believing that our au- 
thor’s refutation of the common opinion is complete? An expe- 
riment is given, which appears at firft fight conclufive.—Hydro- 
gene and oxymuriatic acid being united, muriatic acid is produced. 

Why, 
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Why, then, it maybe demanded, fhould we doubt that the fup- 
pofed oxygenated acid is in fact a radical, which, when combined 
with hydrogen, becomes ordinary muriatic acid; or, that the fup- 
pofed oxygenated acid is a body fimilar to oxygene, which, uniting 
with hydrogen as a radical, produces one of the known acids ?— 
We anfwer, firft, that the experiments are not detailed with fuch 
minutenefs as is effentially neceflary, when any new point of doc- 
trine is to be eftablifhed ; and {till more, when the change in our 
theories is, from a leading pofition, thought to be eftablifhed irre- 
fragably, upon full and mmute details of fact, to one utterly in- 
confiftent with it) and in the higheft degree hoftile to the whole 
of the received fyltem. It is in this cafe quite neceflary, that we 
fhould have fuch particulars, as the following, anxioulfly detailed ’:— 
The exeét quantities of the hydrogene and oxymuriatic acid exhi- 
bited to each other,—the method taken to make them aét on each 
other,—the appearances of their ation, —the exact quantity of the 
body refulting from their union,—and the particular tefts by which 
that body is proved to be muriatic acid. If an experiment of this 
nature is made, and the refult is, that oxymuriatic acid and hydro- 
gene, when united in a known manner, uniformly leave a refidue 
of muriatic acid equal in weight to the fum of the weights of the 
oxymuriatic acid and hydrogene,—we fhall at leat have made one 
ftep, and a ftep neither unimportant nor infecure. There will 
then remain another, before we can fafely adopt the conclufion in 
queftion :—And this brings us to the fecond difficulty, in the way 
of our entire agreement with Mr Davy’s theory. After the above 
experiment fhall have been cautioufly and repeatedly made, and 
minutely detailed, it will flill be poflible to infer from it more than 
one propofition ;—in other words, to account for the appearances 
in different ways: for it will prove, either that muriatic acid con- 
fifts of oxymuriatic acid and hydrogene,—or that oxymuriatic acid 
confitts ieieceae and muriatic acid deprived of water; and that 
muriatic acid confifts of an acid combined with water. Which 
of thefe is the true theory, muft be proved by other experiments, 
made with a fimilar attention to minute particulars. Let it not 
be fuppofed, that we accufe Mr Davy of rafhnefs in his method 
of philofophizing. We know him to be eminent for his caution, 
and for the modefty which diftinguifhes all realiy great men. In 
his prefent paper, he does not require our implicit aflent ; becaufe 
he has not, as he is well aware, completed his experimental in- 
veftigation. But we think it neceflary to point out the reafons for 
hefitation, to fuch readers as may be difpofed to halten too preci- 
pitately towards a conclufion, and may be unwilling to await thofe 
further and final evidences which Mr Davy has poflibly already in 
his poffeflion. 
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If any thing were wanting to enforce the degree of caution 
which we have been recommending to Mr Davy’s readers, and 
which we so well know it would be superfluous to bring within 
his own recollection, such additional considerations, we appre- 
hend, will be admitted to arise very naturally out of passages like 
the following. ‘ The vivid combustion cf bodies in oxymuriatic 
* acid gas, at first.view, appears a reason why ox <ygene should be 
admitted in it; but heat and light are merely results of the in- 
tense agency of combination. Sulphur and metals, alkaline 
earths and acids, become ignited during their mutual agency 5 
and such an effect might be expected, in an operation so rapid 
as that of oxymuriatic acid upon metals and inflammable bodies.” 
This remark is highly apposite ; for it is offered in answer to a 
supposed objection, which it suiliciently repels. But what fol- 
lows is merely sceptical, and produces no conviction one way or 
the other. £ It may be said (he adds), that a strong argument in 
‘ favour of the hypothesis, that oxymuriatic acid consists of an 
© acid basis united to oxygene, exists in the general analogy of 
the compounds of oxymuriatic acid and metals to the common 
neutral salts. But this analogy, when strictly investigated, will 
be found to be very indistinct; and, even allowing it, it may be 
applied with as much force to support an opposite doctrine, 
namely, that the neutral salts are compounds of bases with wae 
ter,—and the metals, of bases with hydrogene ; and that, in the 
case of the actioa of oxymuriatic acid and metals, the metals 
furnish hydrogene to form rhuriatic acid, and a basis to produce 
the neutral combination.’ ‘This last appears rather a strained 
hypothesis; but if dry metals and exymuriatic acid, acting on 
each other, produce compounds in which oxygene shall be proved 
not to exist, we shall certainly be compelled to change our opi- 
nion. 

Our author proceeds to consider the phenomena of oxymuri- 
ates, as they were originally called,—or, as late experiments seem- 
ed to prove them, hyperoxymuriates : and here, again, we have 
rather the beginning of an investigation, than a complete induc- 
tion of facts, upon which a conclusion may safely be built. He 
endeavoured to procure from hyperoxymuriates, the acid suppos- 
ed to be hyperoxygenized, but without success. He distilled those 
salts with dry boracic acid, and found oxygene to be the chief 
gaseous product, and muriate of potash the fixed residue. He 
distilled the orange- coloured fluid produced by dissolving hyper- 
oxymuriates in sulphuric acid, but obtained only oxygene and oxy- 
muriatic acid. He placed muriates (in a state of solution) in the 
galvanic circuit, and obtained oxymuriatic acid at the positive, 
and hydrogene at the negative surface ; and, upon repeating the 
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same experiment with oxymuriatic acid dissolved in water, he ob- 
tained oxymuriatic acid and oxygene at the positive, and hydro- 
gene at the negative surface; which products, however, he ad- 
mits, in a note to this passage, must be ascribed rather to the wa- 
ter than the acid. 

Our author then states his opinion with respect to the compo- 
sition of hypercxymuriates ; and it is, like many of the opinions 
contained in this paper, only a probable conclusion drawn frem 
an induction of facts admitted to be imperfect, but which, in all 
Jikelihood, wiil hereafter be completed. For the present, the o- 
pinion may be taken as a query, or hint, for further inquiry; and, 
we doubt net, Mr Dovy will, ere long, convert it into a certainty. 
* If the facts (says he) respecting hyperoxymuriate of potash be 
* closely reasoned upon, it must be regarded as nothing more 
€ than as a triple compound of oxymuriatic aoid, potassium and 
* oxygene. We have no right to assume the existence of any pe- 
© culiar acid in it, or of a considerable portion of combined wa- 
© ter; and it is, perhaps, more conformable to the analogy of 
* chemistry, to suppose the large quantity of oxygene combined 
* withthe potassium, which we know has an intense affinity for 
© oxygene, and which, from some experiments, I am inclined to 
© believe, is capable of combining directly with more oxygene 
© than exists in potash, than with the oxymuriatic acid, which, 
© as far as is known, has no affinity for that substance. ’ 

Mr Davy subjoins a variety of very ingenious observations up- 
on the probable nature of oxymuriatic acid,—referring partly to 
the received facts upon the subject, and partly to his own expe- 
riments, as authorising, or rather as giving colour to his remarks. 
From the failure of the experiments to decompose it, as well as 
from its agreeing in scarcely any particular with acids, he can 
scarcely consider it as belonging to that class of bodies; and he 
suggests the probability of its being a peculiar acidifying and dis- 
solving principle, like oxygene. Although his observations are 
marked with his usual ingenuity and chemical learning, we shall 
not at present dwell longer upon them,—reserving the ‘further 
consideration of the theory for the pericd so often mentioned, 
and indeed so confidertly anticipated, in the preceding pages, 
when the same admirable inquirer shall have finished his experi- 
mental researches, and presented us with discoveries on the sub- 
ject in question, worthy (we can praise no higher) of being ranked 
near his own former improvements in natural knowledge. 

This p papet oncludes with some valuable experiments upon sul- 
phur and phosphorus, particularly in their relations to potassium 
and ibe ic acid. But they do not admit of an abridgement; 
and theugh highly useful, as assisting future inquiries, they lead 

to 
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to no very definite general conclusions. We therefore can only 
recommend them to the attention of chemical readers; and, ex- 
pressing our hopes that no interruption of any kind may stop Mr 
Davy in his brilliant course of discovery, we take leave of the 
subject for the present, with again predicting, that the next time 
we turn towards it, we shall have to celebrate new triumphs of 
his skill and indefatigable industry. 


















Art. X. Sur la Souveraineté. Par M. J. Chas, Ancien Juris- 
consulte. Seconde Edition, revue et augmentee. 8yvo. Pa- 
ris, 1810. 









Ts very singular pamphlet, of which we have just copied 

over the title, has, for some months past, been circulated 
in France, we understand by the very hand, but certainly by the 
authority, of government. A copy of this pamphlet, notwith- 
standing the diiliculty of intercourse, we have had the satisfac- 
tion to obtain; and it is (as we believe) the only one which has 
yet made its way to this country. It is a curious document ; 
and which, we think, will repay a pretty accurate analysis. It 
contains a panegyric, a professed panegyric on Despotism ;—a 
comparison of this simple form of government with all other . 
forms, whether simple or mixed—and, in particular, with that 
mixed form which is exemplified in Great Britain,—and a distinct, 
deliberate, raisonné preference over them all. If Bonaparte has 
hitherto played the hypocrite, it must be allowed that his agents 
now speak plain. He probably thinks the time is at last come, 
when boldness is better than imposture ; and it cannot, at any rate, 
be insinuated, that he is afraid to avow his purposes. If impu- 
dence were a term which could apply to persons in situations so 
exalted, we should say that this, taken with all its circumstances, 
is the most impudent address which any government ever ven- 
tured upon offering to its subjects. How low must a nation, 
which had once dared to lift its eyes to liberty, be degraded, be- 
fore its government could venture to present it with a creed like 
this! How prodigiously did the first efforts of the French to 
acquire for themselves a good government lead the world in ge- 
neral to dverrate the true character of that nation !—With the 
single exception of courage and miiitary skill, among the com- 
monest and cheapest qu:lities of human nature, they have exhi- 
bited nothing but what is vulgar in point of conception, and ser- 
vile in point of spirit, through the whole course of their revo- 
lution. Hardly had it begun, when some hired rnffians in the 
metropolis were allowed to give law to the whole nation. How 
tamely, 
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tamely, after this, did they bend their necks to the stroke of an 
exterminating tyrant, supported by a party already miserable, 
both in numbers and reputation—Robespierre, and the Jacobins ! 
With what base submissiveness did they again deliver themselves 
up to the misgovernment of a factious and arbitrary Directory !— 
How lightly ‘did they permit themselves to be transferred into 
the hands of the consulate; and with what quiet obedience have 
they submitted to every successive encroachment of Bonaparte,— 
till ‘despotic power is at last not only consummated, but openly 
proclaimed, and held up to the nation as an object upon which 
to plume themselves, and to despise their neighbours! * 

We shall begin with what the author presents to us as the 
theory of the French government. In all circumstances, a people 
are obliged to their government, when it tells them the truth. 

¢ En France, les députés au corps legislatif sont designés dans 
une liste au Gouvernement par les Colléges electoraux, dont le pré- 
sident est nommé par |’Empereur. Ces candidats sont presentés au 
Senat, et choisis par le pouvoir conservateur. ’ 

What is done by the people towards the formation of the corps 
legislatif, is thus, we see, to name a certain number of candi- 
dates, among whom the choice is made by the Conservative Se- 
nate. lLet‘us next attend to the conclusions which ‘our author 
craws from those circumstances. 

* Cette designation, cette présentation, ce choix, ne transmettent 
‘aucun droit de souveraineté, puisque ce n’est qu’en vertu d’un 
Senatusconsulte que les deputés entrent au corps legislatif.’ 

But if the legislative body in no degree shares in the right of 
sovereignty, what is its use? Its deputies, our author tells us, 
‘ne peuvent ni proposer, ni discuter les lois.’ What then is 
left for them to perform in the business of legislation ?—* Ils peu- 
vent,’ says our author, * seulement adopter ou rejeter les lois 
qui leur sont Proposées par le Gouvernement .... Ils jouissent 
d’un grand privilége, puisque leur sanction est essentielle pour 
perfectionner la loi.” 

From this we should naturally infer, that the legislative body en- 
joys a negative on the enactment of laws, a similar power to that 
which was exercised by the parliaments under the antient monarchy. 
But though this is what the words we have just quoted .seem dis- 
tinctly to ex “press, it is far, indeed, from being the meaning of 
‘the d@uthor. 

* Mais 








* It is remarkable, though it has been little noticed, that no soon- 
er were the tumults of the metropolis rendered impotent, by dis- 
arming the sections, after the fall of Robespierre, than the nation, 
which had passively submitted to the Parisian mob, submitted, with 
equal facility, to all the unworthy factions which happened ‘succe 
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¢ Mais il ne faut pas croire que ce corps législatif, amovible et 
temperaire, rejete des projets de lois sagement proposés, murement 
discutés, au conseil-d’etat ; leur refus de sanctionner serait réprouvé 
par opinion publique, par le ven national, et par la volonte gene- 
rale, dont l’Empereur est le représentant.’ 

It turns out, then, that the /egislative body must neither pro- 
pose Jaws, nor make the -smallest observation upon such as aré 

roposed. It has a power of adopting simply, or rejecting sim- 
ply; but the last is a power which they must be very careful of 
never exercising. It has happened before, that a legislative, or 
pretended legislative body, has been reduced to a mere nullity, by 
the influence of fear or corruption. But even the Emperors of 
Rome abstained from proclaiming to the world, that they had 
brought the Senate to this degraded situation. Is it true, that, 
even under the Emperors, the Roman people retained a greater 
share of spirit, than is to be found among the people of France ? 
—0Or is Bonaparte only a more daring usurper ? 

After this display of the functions of the legislative body, the 
picture of the French Constitution is quickly drawn. The author 
proceeds— 

‘ Telle est l’institution et la nature du gouvernement Francais. 
L’Empereur exerce seul la plenitude de la souveraineté, comme le 
representant hereditaire de la nation, comme pouvoir constituant, 
comme pouvoir administratif ; il est legislateur et executeur supréme 
des lois ; il est ’'ame du gouvernement ; il met en activité toutes les 
parties de la constitution ; c’est lui qui propose les lois constitutives, 
les lois civiles et administratives : il fait de reglemens ; crée des in- 
stitutions sociales ; commande les armées ; déclare la guerre; fait la 
paix ; conclut les traités de commerce et d’alliance ; nomme 4 tous 
les emplois civils, militaires et religieux: c’est en son nom que les 
lois sont proclamées, et que la justice est rendue dans tous les tribu- 
naux. Sa personne est sacrée et inviolable; son effigie est gravée 
sur les monnoies ; il a le droit de faire grace et de commuer les 
peines. Les membres du corps legislatif sont ses sujets: tous les 
citoyens lut doivent respect et obéissance. I] n’a au-dessus de lui 
que Dieu et la loi. Tous ces droits, toutes ces prerogatives consti- 
tuent la veritable souveraineté ; il l’exerce dans toute sa plenitude et 


_dans toute son integrité, sans partage et sans division. ” 


Without {topping to confider the abftract and fpeculative rea- 
fons on which this {cheme of government is defended, let us only 
obferve the reafons which he brings in fivour of its pra@tical uti- 
lity. * Qveil nous soit permis,’ as he himfeif very modeftly fays, 
© de demontrer la sagesse de cette belie institution.’ 

Firft prefents itfelt the grand confideration of fuperior know- 
ledge. ‘The head of a fovereign is always a Norehoufe of know- 
ledge. A popular affembly can never be any thing but a depofi- 
tary of ignorance. 

* Le 
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* Le chef supréme de la nation, celui qui a en main tes rémes du 
gouvernement, qui les dirige a son gré, qui, dans un centre commun, 
attire toutes les parties de |’administration, est instruit des besoins du 
peuple: placé sur un hauteur eminente, ses regards attentifs par- 
courent avec facilité toutes les parties de l’empire ; il examine, il in- 
terroge ; son genie s’etend sur tout son peuple, et veille @ son bon- 

*heur. I] sait quelles sont les lois et les institutions qui conviennent 
a son caractere, a ses mceurs, a ses habitudes. Des députés qui 
n’apportent dans les deliberations publiques que des connaissances 
bornées et des instructions vagues, qui exercent des fonctions tem- 
poraires, ignorent la diversité des interéts naissant de la difference 
du climat, des localités, des coutumes, des differens habitans des 
provinces ; il leur est impossible de reunir toutes ces diverses parties, 
et de regler, par des luis uniformes, les institutions qui conviennent 
a tous les membres du corps social. Parmi les codes politiques qui 
ont illustré tant de nations, il n’en est point qui n’ait été le fruit des 
pensées et des conceptions d’un seul homme.......Une assemblée 
d@’hommes different par leur caractere, leurs opinions, leurs principes, 
ne peut point, de son propre mouvement, donner des lois a l’univer- 
salité d’un peuple dont elle ne connait ni ses besoins, ni ses divers 
interéts : une assemblée agit plus par influence que par réflexion ; 
elle discute sans ordre, et delibere au hasard: il taut des tétes 
froides et des coeurs purs. Toutes les passions se réunissent daris 
une assemblée nombreuse : on y voit tour-a-tour les erreurs de l’a- 
mour propre, et les presomptions de l’orgueil; les discussions se 
prolongent, les debats deviennent tumultueux ; chacun veut corriger, 
retrancher, augmenter: dans cette confusion, la loi devient obscures 
contradictoire ; une préambule inutile, ou dangereux, en altere le 
sens, et une fausse explication en detruit la force. ’ 


Such is the fir(lt grand advantage of government-by-one, over 


government-by-many. ‘The fecond is not inferior to it. Deliver- 
ance from the dangers of anarchy cam be effectually attained only 
by the exercife of absolute power. A balance of powers has in- 
deed been propofed as a fecurity againtk this fpecies of evil; but 
this, it feems, is a pitiable and dangerous error. 

* C’est une mauvaise constitution qui ¢ille ou la souveraineté est 
partagée : ulors les pouvoirs se heurtent, se eonfondent et se com- 
battent. Le systeme de l’equilibre des pouvoirs, adopté par les anciers 
gouvernemens, et defendu par plusieurs pu iblicistes avec autant de 
legereté que a’ imprudence, a produit des troubles et des factions, et 
a prépar€ de tristes et sanglantes revolutions. Les constitutions des 
anciens peuples ont éprouvé de perpetuelles variations, parce qu’elles 
avaient etabli cette balance de pouvoirs si funeste aux nations. ’ 

All the mifchiefs which nations over the face of the earth have 
ever endured, have arifen fimply from their not having enjoyed 
defpotical governments. 

* Si ’ Europe a ¢té si souvent bouleversée ; si la guerre a detruit 
Vespece humaine ; si de grandes revolutions ont renversé des trénes 
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et détruit des gouvernemens, tous ces déchirémens politiques, toutes ces 
calamités sont l’ouvrage des erreurs et de l’ignorance des tems. Si- 
les peuples eussent été régis par des lois constitutives sagement com- 
binées, les guerres eussent été moins frequentes, et les revolutions 
moins sanglantes. Si nous avons vu, en France, trois differentes 
constitutions paraltre et s’ecrouler, c’est_.qu’on avait  établi ce sys- 
teme de balance et d’équilibre des pouvoirs, dont le resultat a pro- 
duit les exces et les crimes de la revolution ’ 

In fine, abfolute governments unite, im their effence, every 
principle of excellence. 

* Un centre unique est necessaire pour donner a tous les ressorts de 
la machine politique ce mouvement regulier et uniforme, qui est ja 
vie du corps social, et pour imprimer aux lois un caractere de force 
et de majesté, .s..+J,’unité du pouvoir sowvernin arrétera ces revo- 
lutions qui annoncent les vices des lois, la foiblesse du gouvernement, 
et la corruption des meeurs: , Elle affermira la constitution, et la de- 
fendra contre les provocateurs de l’anarchie et contre les sectateurs 
de ja tyrannie. Le monarque, comme souverain, comme legisla- 
teur, comme executeur des lois, s’armera de la force militaire, pour 
enchainer les factions et maintenir l’ordre publique. Un centre u- 
nique de pouvoir souverain previent les désordres et Jes insurrections : 
vers lui se reportent tous ces rayons qui forment un fajsceau de force 
et de lumiere ; c’est Vetincelle electrique qui se fait sentir en méme 
temps aux deux extremités de la chaine.’ 

Such, «then, is the. nature, and fuch are the advantages of the 
French government. ‘To render his countrymen, however, {till 
more contented with their ‘lot; and thankful for~its bleflings, the 
author inftitutes a comparifom of the benefits of abfolute govern- 
ment with thofe of the different other forms of polity; A few 
fentences will afford the reader a fufficient tafte of this ingredient 
of the intelle&tual'and moral banquet here prefented to us. 

* Ou chercherons-nous le plus parfait et le meilleur de tous les 
gouvernemens? Séra-ce dans la démoctatie, ou le peuple, ou ses 
representans exercent la’ soyveraineté? Mais Je gouvernement de- 
mocratique est une source perpetuelle de malheurs et de crimes ; il 
porte avec lui le principe de sa destruction. +~.+.Le chercherons- 
nous dans le gouvernement aristocratique? © Mais ce gouvernement 
a tous les vices et tous les dangers de la démocratie; il ne peut y 
avoir qu’oppression et tyrannié, patcéqu’il ne peut yexister des ver- 
tus politiques. ’ 

So much for ariftecracy and democracy,—in the vituperation of 
which we do not find!a gttat- deal to controvert. ‘There is ano-+ 
ther fpecies of government, however; in which we take a deeper 
interett, for the fuperiority of which, wt pre apis et focts, we are 
ready to fight. ‘Lhis is the fair form of mixed government, which 
the admirer of the principe de V'uni.€ treats, however, as roughly 
as the reft. 
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* Ow chercherons-nous,’ repeats he, * le meilleur de tous les gou- 
vernemens? Le chercherons-nous dans le gouvernement mixte? 
Mais dans ce gouvernement il ne peut y avoir ni union, ni concorde, 
ni paix ; les orages politiques eclateront, la foudre grondera au mi- 

,lieu d’une nuit obscure. La souveraineté, dans ce gouvernement, 
est partagée entre le monarque et le corps legislatif. La souveraine- 
té divisée doit necessairement produire des dissentions intestines sans 
Cesse renaissantes. ’ 

The Englifh government itfelf undergoes a minute inveftigation ; 
and fo far is Mr Chas from agreeing with Englifhmen, who can: 
perceive nothing in their conftitution fhort of abfolute perfection, 
that he fees nothing in it but deformity and vice. 

* Tl existe en Europe un gouvernement mixte, oi le monarque et 
le parlement sont legislateurs, et partagent lexercice de la souve- 
raineté. C’est un mélange de monarchie, d’aristocratie et de demo- 
cratic, qui produit le despotisme et la corruption. ..... L’Anglais, 
par une heureuse magie, se croit libre, mais il est dans les fers. Ll 
vend sa liberté et ses suffrages au poids del’ors On enchaine sa vo- 
lonté ; ilchoisit, malgré lui, non les députés les plus propres a de- 
fendre ses droits, mais les plus agréables au gouvernement; c’est 
lai qui dirige son choix. La oi la corruption commence, la expire 
la liberté.... . Sion ne voit point dans le gouvernement mixte de 
l’Angleterre le despotisme legal, on y apergoit la corruption mini- 
sterielle, agent plus dangereux et plus redoubtable que l’autorité ab- 
solue du monarque, puisque le peuple Anglais respecte dans son roi 
le droit qu’il a de le corrompre. ’ 

Now, even if we were to admit that the Britith conftitution 
had all the vices and defe&ts which are here imputed to it, it real- 
ly appears very furprifing that the Ancien Jurisconsulte fhould not 
perceive, that thefe are only formidable to Englifhmen, and are 
only confidered as vices, becaufe they lead to defpotifm. Were it 
poflible we could acquire the talte of Mr Chas and his compatriots, 
fo as'to become enamoured of defpotifm; we fhould only regret 
that the vices of our conftitution are not ftill more numerous and 
powerful, as leading more rapidly to that confummation of abfo- 
lute power in the hands of the chief magiftrate, which, it feems, 
is the summum bonum of the political ftate. 
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"Fhus fpoke the wife Utyfles: fo that Mr Chas has both high and 
antient authority for his opinions. Here is the principle of unity 
as‘ clearly-exprefled, and as ftrongly eulogized, as it can now be 


by any fervile lawyerin France, after ‘the lapfe of fome thoufand 
years. 
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years. The fcience of government, therefore, very unlike other 
fciences, acquired, it feems, its perfection at a very early period of 
fociety. Thofe fovereigns who literally killed and toafted their 
own mutton, and were their own butchers and cooks, wete as pro- 
foundly verfed in it as Napoleon le Grand himfelf, or any of the 
wife and refined gentlemen who write for him. 

It is much Jefs, however, what has been the paft fortune of 
this doGtrine, than what is to be its fate hereafter, that claims 
regard from us on the prefent occafion. In what manner do the 
moral probabilities of the cafe lead us to forecaft, that it will be 
entertained by the people of France, or by the people of Europe 
in general? Will it meet with a paflive acquiefcence, and will 
habit mould us to the endurance of its practical effets? Or do 
the fparks of liberty ftill remain alive in the breafts of men, and 
want only a little time, or a little ftirring, to kindle into a fteady 
and unextinguifhable fire? We are not of thofe who are the leaft 
fanguine in anticipating the improvement of human affairs. But, 
we muft own, the circumftances that now perfuade us to dejec- 
tion, are neither few nor of light amount. 

We are afraid, that the number of thofe who really love liber- 
ty, is mot very great; and, in the very progrefs of civilization, 
there are many circumftances which tend to diminifh that num-_ 
ber, as well as fome that tend to enlarge it. The influence of 
the prefs in extending and diffufing the fpirit of freedom, has in- 
deed been much f{poken of; and yet, what indications have we of 
its force, fince the period of that invention, that will bear a com- 
parifon with thofe that may be found in earlier ftory? Or, in- 
deed, can it be doubted thete are many circumftances neceflarily 
connected with the diffufion of knowledge, that have operated 
powerfully to weaken and extinguifh the love of liberty ? 

To what a degree ate the accommodations of life multiplied in 
the prefent age beyond thofe which have preceded it! In the times 
of the feudal barons, fo few were the enjoyments attainable within 
doors, that almoft all their pleafures were fought for in the fielde: 
Houfes uncomfortable,—the provifion of the table coarfe and inde- 
licate,—all the arts which addrefs the imagination and the fenfes, 
either unknown, or extremely imperfect,—the rich had little but 
the pleafures of power and command, by which their condition 
could be advantageoufly diftinguifhed from that of the poor. ‘The 
pleafures of power and command, too, they were, even in tumult 
and civil war, almoft fure of retaining; becaule they were, in 
thofe days, almoft uniformly fuzerior to the reft of their coun- 
trymen in all the qualities which drew the refpe& and obedience 
of the times. The profpect of revolution and change bore in it, 
therefore, but little to ftartle their imagination ; and, when either 
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ftimulated by private refentments, or elevated with the conception 
of public advantage, they were ever prepared to rear, and to 
rally round, the ftandard of independence. 

All this, however, has vanifhed. The pleafures of life are re- 
fined and multiplied fo, as to occupy the time of the rich with a 
perpetual fucceflion of enjoyments. Whatever threatens to in- 
terrupt fo agreeable a courfe of exiftence, much more, whatever 
threatens to cut off the fource of thofe enjoyments, is regarded 
with terror and abhorrence. Now, nothing is fo uniformly and 
naturally dreaded by the common run of men in poffeffion of the 
advantages of fortune, as any increafe in the power or pretenfions 
of the people. The habits of eafe, which fo quickly grow into an 
incapacity of exertion, make them tremble at the thought of en- 
tering into an active competition for refpe€& and dignity. They 
are conf{cious of not being now, what they formerly were, the real 
fuperiors of their countrymen in the perfonal qualities which are 
the objects of admiration. ‘To men in this moral and phyfical 
ftate, it appears far more eligible to pay court to a monarch, and, 
by holding his favour, to retain the monopoly of honour and pow- 
er, than to contend with the whole body of the people in the ac- 
quifition and difplay of thofe higher qualities, which were the firft 
foundations of confequence, and the earlieft titles to diftin€tion. 
All thofe doctrines which tend to uphold, or even to augment the 
power of the fovereign, find, therefore, in fuch men, their natu- 
ral fupporters ; and every thing which tends to increafe the pow- 
er of the people, its natural foe. Nobody, we think, will deny, 
that this turn of thinking and feeling is naturally prevalent in the 
great proportion of the higher ranks in a civilized and refined 
itage of fociety. Circumftances may give it more or lefs effect; 
but fo fteady and powerful a principle guiding the conduct of all 
the moft powerful claffes of the community, muft have an extra- 
ordinary tendency to incline the government to the fide of arbi- 
trary power, and to uphold a moderate tyranny where it is already 
eftablifhed. To men of fuch habits, there is nothing in det- 
potifm, at leaft in the defpotifm of the European monarchies of 
modern times, which will appear very odious or formidable. To 
the fecure poffeflion of property, and of the indulgences which it 
brings, it in reality offers little danger; and where there is an ex- 
#fting dread of popular ufurpation, it is apt to appear their moft 
effectual fafeguard. Paying court to the fovereign, and, by the 
arts of obfequioufnels, winning their way to favour and powers 
foon come to appear highly proper and meritorious: and, fo far 
from fuggefting any notion of degradation, are generally regarded 
as the fair paths to honour and diftin@tion. a 
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But if the habits and feelings of the upper ranks, and of the 
owners of wealth in general, have, in modern times, an undeni- 
able bias to the fide of arbitrary government, we can only look 
for a counterbalancing power in the charafter of the cther claffes 
of fociety. In many of them, however, we greatly fear that we fhall 
now Jook for it in vain. We are fure that it is not to be found 
among the loweft orders. ‘The progrefs of fociety is no Iefs ef- 
fectual in reducing their aptitudé to become the inruments of 
refiftance to arbitrary power, than it is in extinguifhing among 
the higher orders the difpofition to refit it. In an early ftage of 
fociety, the lower orders pafs one part of their time in idlenefs, 
the other in {trenuous, enterprifing, often in daring and hazardous 
occupations and fports, ‘They are in a fate of mind, therefore, 
which is always prepared for that fpecies of action, to which the 
leaders in a fcheme of open tefitance to oppreflion mult always 
with to incitethem. In a refined fociety, the lower orders are 
enuted to habits of inceffant induftry. ‘The greater part of 
their occupations are fedentary, requiring little bodily Rrength, 
and no energy of {pirit or contempt of danger. We do not mean 
to fay that a populace, even in fuch a ftate, may not be incired to 
dangerous attempts; and that, if favoured by circumftances, they 
may not acquire, for a little time, a formidable power: but we 
do fay, that it is then much more diflicult to incite, and much 
more eafy to fubdue them. 

As far, then, as the habits and feclings of thofe two great 
clafies of fociety are concerned, the higheit and the loweft, we 
think the moft fanguine muft admit, that the progrefs of civiliza- 
tion tends rather to recommend than to oppofe {uch principles as 
Bonaparte patronizes, and M. Chas extols; and therefore, if it 
have generated any countervailing force, this is only to be looked 
for in the increafing numbers and improving chara€ter of the mid- 
dling clafs of the people. A middling clafs is itfelf, in fact, a 
creature of civilization. It had no exiflerce in the rude ftate of 
fociety ; and it increafes as the benefits of civilization increafe. 
It has always been our faith and truft, that in this clafs, and the 
circumftances connected with it, a power is really provided fuff- 
cient to prevent the paflive or a€tive principle of defpotifim in the 
other claffes from finally confummating their deplorable confequen- 
ces, and rendering civilization its own deftroyer. But, at the 
fame time, it is impoflible not to fee that this is a power which 
develops itfelf but flowly; and is liable to be frequently overborne 
by the ftrength of the oppofing forces, and even to remain long 
overwhelmed by their weight. When we look to the prefent {tate 
of the civilized world, it is difficult to avoid fearing that fuch a 
period of dreadiul probation is impending. 
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It is by means of the prefs, chiefly, that the middling clafs can 
ever be raifed into fuch importance as at all to counterbalance the 
defpotic tendencies engendered in the other clafles by the progrefs 
of improvement. But the power of the prefs, as we have al- 
ready hinted, feems to have been a gaod deal overrated : and this 
intemperate ft iration has, as ufual, rendered its objeét lefs wor- 
thy of the diftin@tion. Thefe lofty panegyrics have had the mis- 
fortune to gain credit chiefly with thofe to whom they were natur+ 
ally offenfive ; and the confequence has been, that the prefs has 
become an object of hatred and jealoufy with all who are hoftile 
to the progrefs of liberty. 

Whoever reflects upon the mode in which alone the prefs can 
produce any permanent effects, will clearly fee how very gradu- 
al its operation muft be on the character or temper of fociety. 
Tr aéts only by the diffufion of knowledge, and of juft opinions. 
as thefe become more and more common, mankind will become 
more and more acquainted with the true fprings of good govern- 
ment; and by the perpetual preflure of the middling rank of f{c- 
ciety advancing in ftrength from age to age, thofe f{prings will 
at laft be placed in aétion. But, in the pretent ftage of advance- 
ment, it is hard to fay how far this beneficent tendency may be 
counteracted, or even entirely overpowered, and for what a length 
of time the defpotic principles may preferve their afcendancy. 

In this country, for example, we make little doubt, that the 
perusal of the slavish principles promulgated in the pamphlet be- 
fore us, will excite in our countrymen pretty lofty conceptions 
of the distinction between themselves and their enemies, to whom 
doctrines of so degrading a character can with impunity be ad- 
dressed. Yet, from what we have lately seen and heard, we may 
be permitted to doubt, whether, if despotism should be forced 
upon us, either by foreign power or domestic usurpation, we 
should not find among ourselves men, neither few in number nor 
feeble in power, ready to propagate as slavish doctrines as those 
of Bonaparte’s advocates; aud readers in abundance, with minds 
fashioned to receive them. Those who are accustomed to read 
ministerial prints of all descriptions, (and there are thousands 
who read nothing else), must be well aware how closely they 
tread on the heels of Bonaparte’s most obsequious admirers. But 
though we look upon this as evidence of no contemptible force, 
we are willing x to go for instances to much more elevated authori- 
ty. Some rhe most distinguished writers of whom we can boast, 
have prese: vel us with doctrines which make singular approaches 
to those of the Antient Jurisconsult; and it cannot be pretended, 
that the se have | been the miost unprosperoys or unfashionable of 
their doctrines 
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Bonaparte’s scribe commences his discourse in the following 
manner. 


‘ Avant l’institution du corps politique, le droit de souveraineté 
appartenait 4 tous les membres de la societé: par le nouveau pacte 
social, elle 4 éte transmise a des representans. Le peuple doit recon- 
naitre cette convention solennelle, ou il a abdiqué volontairement sa sou- 
veraineté, et il ne peut la reprendre sans ouvrir les sources des dis- 
sentions intestines. ’ 


Mr Burke, near the beginning of his Reflections on the French 
Revolution, says—‘ So far is it from being true, that we acquir- 
* ed aright, by the Revolution, to elect our kings, that, if we 
© had possessed it before, the English nation did at that time most 
* solemnly renounce aud abdicate it, for themselves and for all their 
* posterity, for ever. .... The engagement and pact of society forbid, 
&c..... Authority, emanating from the common agreement and 
original compact of the state. .... If civil society be the offspring 
of convention, that convention must be its law: that cohveniion 
must limit and modify all the descriptions of constitu'ion which 
are formed under it’ The practical inference from this doc- 
trine is, that if a nation has once bound itself, by this compact, 
to the most unjust and oppressive of all forms of government, it 
stands pledged to remain for ever the ps subject’ of misgos 
vernment. The following passage in the same celebrated produce 
tion, expressly denies the possibility of improvement, not only on 
the governments of the present, but on those of antecedent times. 
© We know that we have made no discoveries, and we think t/at 
© no discoveries are to be made, in morality ; nor many in the great 

* principles of government, nor in the ideas of liberty, which were 
© understood, long before we were born, altogether as well as they 
© will be after the grave has heaped its mould upon our presump- 
* tion, and the silent tomb shall have imposed its law on our pert 
€ loquacity.” No one who is versed in the later writings of Mr 
Burke, can be at a loss to multiply instances ; or be unacquaint- 
ed with the general spirit of them, which is stronger than any 
particular instance. 

Mr Hume, in like manner, who admits, in express terms, that 
the pretensions of Charles the First went the whole length of a 
claim to absolute power, declares, that the admission of these 
pretensions would have been a very inconsiderable evil. ‘ The 
* Commons,’ says he, ‘ tenewed their eternal complaints against 
* the growth of popery, which was ever the chief of their griev- 
© ances, and now the only one.’ The growth of popery was the 
only grievance! Yet this was in the very first year of King 
Charles, when all his pretensions were at the highest, and when 
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not one measure had yet been adopted to oppose them ; when the 
patriots, as Hume himself, but two pages before, acknowledges, 
saw an unbounded power exercised by the Crowns and even 
the antient laws and constitution considered by the King more 
* as lines to direct his conduct, than barriers to withstand his 
power.’ He adds, in another passage—* The King had, in 
some instances, stretched his prerogative beyond just bounds ; 
and, aided by the Church, had well nigh put an end to all the 
liberties and privileges of the nation.’ In another he says— 
‘The new counsels, which Charles had mentioned to the Parlia- 
ment, were now to be tried, in order to supply his necessities, 
Had he possessed any military force, on which he could rely, 
it is not improbable, that he had at once taken off the mask, 
and governed without any regard to Parliamentary privileges,— 
so high an idea had he received of kingly prerogative, and so 
contemptible a notion of the rights of those popular assemblies, 
from which, he very naturally thought, he had met with such 
§ ill usage.’ Yet, of this Sovereign, who wanted only the sup- 
port of a military force to have declared himself absolute, Hume, 
while questioning the purity of Hambden’s virtue, does not scrue 
ple to say——‘ If his conduct was derived in a great measure from 
* necessity, and from a natural desire of defending that preroga- 
tive which was transmitted to him from his ancestors, and which 
his Parliaments were visibly encroaching on; there is no reason 
why he may not be esteemed a very virtuous prince, and en- 
tirely worthy of trust from his people.’ Notwithstanding hig 
arbitrary levying of ship-money,—notwithstanding his forced 
Joans,—all the severities of his Star-Chamber,—his arbitrary im- 
prisonments without trial, and even of members of Parliament 
for freedom of speech in the House,—the illustrious writer goes 
on to declare, that ‘ the grievances under which the nation Jae 
* boured, when considered in themselves, without regard to the 
constitution, scarcely deserve the name. ’—* Peace,’ he adds, in 
laboured panygeric, ‘ industry, commerce, opulence; nay, even 
justice and lenity of administration, notwithstanding some very 
iew exceptions; all these were enjoyed by the people, and eve- 
ry other blessing of government— EXCEPT LIBERTY.’ 

A still more recent historian shows, as might be expected, a still 
more decided preference of arbitrary government, and more vio- 
Jent prejudices against liberty. In the last volume which has been 
pubdl lished of Mr Mitford’s History of Greece, the ‘ sovereign 
many’ is a standing expression at once of ridicule and execration. 
If any man has been i celebrated asa destroyer of liberty, he fails not 
to meet with an apologist and admirer in Mr Mitford. Dionysius 
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he represénts 43 one of the greatest and most virtuous of mor- 
tals, and proves it by a sort of disquisition,—by the judicious use 
of which, Cromwell and Bonaparte may hereafter be enrolled a- 
mong the chief benefactors of mankind. Philip of Macedon was 
not only one of the best of kings, but the most peaceable and 
generous of a!l neighbours; whtle Demosthenes was a factious, 
turbulent demagogue,—polluted by every vice that renders human 
nature odious,—and without one quality either amiable or respect- 
able, except his talents. But, what is most wonderful of all is, 
that the constitution of Macedon, in which Philip was certainly 
nothing less than absolute, is alleged to have been an excellent con- 
stitution, and very much resembling the British—* A limited mo- 
* narchy,’ he calls it, § bearing a striking resemblance to the 
* antient constitution of England.’—* According to the concurs 
* ring testimony,’ he says, * of antient writers, who have treat 
© €d of Macedonia, the King was supreme, but not despotic.’ It 
is very remarkable, that this is expressly a distinction made by Mr 
Chas, in favour of Bonaparte. He too, it seems, is supreme, 
but not despotic; and, were it not that he is our enemy, and orte 
of whom we are extremely afraid, he would be preeminently en- 
titled to the panegyrics of Mr Mitford. ‘ La monarchie inde- 
* pendante,’ says Mr Chas, ‘ n’est point le despotisme, Le mo- 
* narque legislateur et executeur des lois n’est point un despote, 
* puisque il gouverne par des lois fixes et etablis. ’ 

It is painful to dwell for ever on the dark side of the prospect ; 
but we cannot yet ascend to a brighter region. It is not merely 
in the habits and dispositions of men, but in those also of go- 
vernment, that a tendency to reduce the limits of liberty may be 
plainly distinguished. We hope for a little patience from the 
friends of arbitrary sway,—for it is from them that the loudest 
accusations of the attempt to peint out the progress towards it will 
arise. We shall not rest this point on our own authority, nor on 
our own arguments: we know how easy it is, when men are 
not willing to be persuaded, to turn aside from arguments. The 
authority which we shall present to them, is one which they 

‘themselves are accustomed to regard as of the highest, and which, 
all men agree, is of yery high rank. It is well known that Mr 
Hume entered into a formal investigation of the question, * whe- 
ther the British government inclines more to absolute monarchy, 
or toarepublic.’ ‘[his, in reality, is the title of one of his Es- 
says. It is equally well known what was the result of that investi- 
gation :—it was, that the British government inclines towards ab- 
solute monarchy, and most probably will, sooner or later, be con- 
yeried into that form of polity. It is remarkable, and a strong 
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proof of the doctrine which we have been just laying down, that 
Mr Hume regards this as a more happy change than any other 
which is likely to occur. 

The tendency towards despotism, which he observed in the 
frame of the British constitution, he represents, by remarking, 
« that much less property in a single hand will be able to coun- 
« terbalance a greater property in several hands; while the de- 
© pendence which is created by expectation,is much more extensive 
* thar that which is created by obligations.” He appeals to expe- 
rience for the extraordinary effects of this species of influence. 
He remarks, that the wealth of Crassus, without either talents 
or reputation, enabled him * to counterbalance, during his life- 
* time, the power of Pompey, as well as of Caxsar, who after- 
© words became master of the world.’—* ‘The wealth of the Me- 

dicis,’ he adds, * made them masters of Florence; though, it 

is probable, it was very inconsiderable, compared to the united 
property of that opulent republic. ’ 

After these observations on the tendeney of influence to en- 
gender absolute power, he goes on to remark, that so great has 
been, at all times, the mass of. influence in the hands of the Bri- 
tish monarch, that it is. wonderful the nation has been able to 
retain even a residue of its liberties. * These considerations,’ he 
savs, * are apt to make one entertain a very magnificent idea of 
*the British spirit and love of liberty; since we could maintain 
* our free government, during so msny centuries, against our so- 
* vereigns, who, besides the power and dignity and majesty of 
‘the crown, have always been possessed of much more property 
than any subject has ever enjoyed in any commonwealth. But 
it may be said,’ he continues, ‘ that this spirit, however great, 
will never be able to support itself against that-immense pro- 
perty, which is now lodged in the king, and which is still in- 
creasing. Upon a moderate computation, there are near three 
millions at the disposal of the crown. ‘The civil list amounts to 
near a million; the collection of all taxes to another million ; 
an the employments in the army and navy, along with eccile- 
siastical preferments, to above a third million: An enormous 
sum, and what may fairly be computed to be more than a thir- 
tieth of the whole income and labour of the kingdom. When 
ave add to this immense property, the increasing luxury of the 
nation, Our proneness to corruption, along with the great power 
and prerogatives of the crown, and the command of such military 
forces, there is no one but’must despair of being able, without 
extraordinary efforts; tosupport our free yoverument much long- 
er undcr all these disadvantages. ’ 

‘thus 
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Thus far Me Hume. It is true, that when he uses this very 
strong language, he is stating the considerations on’ the affirma- 
tive side of ‘the question: But; after he has stated likewise 
the considerations on the other side, and weighed them one a- 
gainst another, he comes to present his conclusion, and says, ‘ I 
* would assert, that unless there happen some extraordinary con- 
¢ vulsion, the power of the crown, by means of its large revenue, 
$ is rather upon the increase.’ Whatan impressive conclusion, if 
well founded, is this! Was the power of the crown upon the 
increase, when its influence in the army and navy, and the civil 
establishment, in all its departments, could be estimated at only 
three millions 2? What then must it be now, when it is'so much 
more than ten times that amount? | It is evident, too, that Hume 
was unwilling to present his conviction in all its etrength, and 
strove to hide it (perhaps even from himself) under imperfect ex- 
pression; for the language is not only ambiguous, but, what is 
extremely unusual with him, incorrect. ‘The power of the 
crown, he says, zs upon the increase, unless there happen some 
extraordinary convuision. But what then was, could not depend 
upon a convulsion which was yet tocome To render the ex- 
pression complete, or even consistent, he ought to have said, 
the power of the crown és upon the increase, and wil continue, 
to increase, unless there happens some extraordinary convulsion. 
He concludes. the Essay, accordingly, by declaring, that though 
he should regard the convulsions of popular government as the 
more formidable evil, £ we have reason to be more jealous of 
* monarchy, because the danger is more imminent from that quar- 
§ ter.’ 

Nor is this the only view of the subject by which Mr Hume 
is-led to similar conclusions. In the Essay, where he compares 
the advantages and disadvantages of liberty and despotism, he 
rematks, ¢ that in monarchical governments, there is a source 
‘ of improvement, and in popular governments a source of dege- 
‘ neracy, which in time will bring these species of government 
* still nearer an equality.’ ‘Che improvements, in absolute mo- 
narchy, to which he alludes, ate the improved modes which 
knowledge discovers of carrying it on, and the influence of 
knowledge in softening its spirit. ‘The source of degeneracy,’ 


he adds, ‘ which may be remarked in free governments, consists 


* in the practice of contracting debt, and mortgaging the public 


revenues, by which taxes may, in time, become altogether in- 
tolerable, and ali the property of the state be brought into the 
hands of the public.’..... © This,’ he concludes, ‘ seems to 
€ be an inconvenicace, which nearly threatens all free governments; 
§ especially 
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* especially our own, at the present juncture of affairs. And what 
* a strong motive is this, to increase our frugality of the public 
* money; lest, for want of it, we be reduced, by the multipli- 
* city of taxes, fo curse our free government, and wish ourselves 
* in the same state of servitude with all the nations that surround 
© us?’ Mr Hume was not of a temper to present these alarming 
observations rashly. ‘The inferences which they suggest are im- 
portant. It is a mere figure of speech to call a government, in 
which taxation rises to an exorbitant height, a free government. 
Mr Hume himself has proved, in the passages just quoted, that 
the progress of taxation and influence, by necessary consequence, 
produces the extinction of liberty. What then, under a little 
adumbration, he asserts, is, that a despotism reared on the 
foundation of taxes and influence, while the principal forms of 
liberty may still remain entire, is a far more oppressive and odi- 
ous despotism, than that which is openly founded on a military 
force. 

It is instructive to contemplate the pleas, of which despotism 
makes use, to recommend and support itself. It has its specu- 
lative theory; and its appeal to practical consequences. ‘The 
social contract is the one, and the dangers of anarchy tbe other. 
‘The theory is a mere fiction; it is the supposition of a thing 
which never had any existence. As far, therefore, as despotism 
is justified by theory, it is altogether without justification. 

But it appeals to practical consequences. It paints, with all 
the powers of language and imagination, the horrors of anarchy ; 
and then it declares, or insinuates, if circumstances are not ripe 
for an open declaration, that it alone affords adequate security 
against the abominations of such a state. It is curious to ob- 
serve, how exactly the reasoning of those who would maintain 
an established despotism, corresponds with that of those who, 
under a free government, look only at the dangers of freedom. 
Every attempt to relax the bonds of the despotism, is opposed or 
anticipated by the one, with the cry of anarchy ready to break 
in. Every etfort to add something to the undue powers of go- 
vernment, is supported and applauded by the other, as indispen- 
sably necessary to keep anarchy out. Thus M. Caas declares— 


* Que les peuples une fois accoutumés a des maitres, ne sont plus 
en état de s’en passer; s’ils tentent de secouer le joug, ils s’eloignent 
d’autant plus de la liberté, que, prenant pour elle une licence effré- 
née qui lui est opposée, leurs revolutions les livrent presque toujours 
a des seducteurs, qui ne peuvent qu’appesantir leur chaines. ” 


£ From long, deliberate, and mature confideration,’ faid Lord 


Liverpool 
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Liverpool in the Houfe of Lotds (June 15th, 1869), * * T am 
* convinced, that the disfranchifement of the {mallet borough 
* would lead to confequences of a moft pernicious nature, and 
€ world eventually deftroy the conftitution. ’ 

* Pour remplir de si grands devoirs,’ says M. Chas again, ‘ ilest 
juste et necessaire que le chef de la nation jouisse d’une grande pnis- 
sance, et pour que cette puissance ait toute la liberté de son’ exer- 
cice, il faut qu’elle soit inviolable, Ce n’est point pour leurs chefs 
que les nations ont institué cette inviolabilité [viz. Pinviolabilité 
d’une grande puissance]: ¢c’est pour leurs int réts politiques, et pour 
leur propre tranquillité ; c’est pour affermir le regne des lois, pour 
enchainer les passions, et pour prevenir ces revolutions terribles qui 
conduisent les peuples 4 ]’anarchie et a l’esclavage. ’ 

Mr Windham said in the House of Commons, on the 12th of 
June 1809—*‘ For his part, he was no enemy of the influence 
* which the Crown at present possesses. In considering the pro- 
‘ per degree of influence for the Crown to possess, it was neces- 
© sary to consider the antagonist influence which it had to contend 
* with, All manner of persons were usually conspiring against 
© the government ; and it was necessary that government should 
* be strong enough to counteract them.’ Again, on the 4th of May 
—* It had for many years been his opinion, that the House ought 
strenuously to oppose, as dangerous and mad, any proposal for 
Parliamentary Reform; every system, and every feature of which, 
that had hitherto been produced, was, in his mind, extrava- 
gantly and even ludicrously wrong...... There was no proof of 
corruption in the government ; and as to any hope of pacifying 
the people by this bill, it was extravagance itself to suppose it. 
If there were corruptions in that House, they could not be cured 
by Parliamentary Reform ; but he would not countenance such 
an idea., If once we began, we could never stop; and if we 
once made a change to please the people, they would go on ; 
they would never know when they had enough.’ + 
We trust that despotism and anarchy, are not, as writers and 
orators of this description would have us believe, an inevitable al- 
‘ternative. We trust it is not necessary for us to enter upon a 
comparison of the advantages and disadvantages of each, in 
order to make our election between them. We fondly hope, that 
there is some intermediate stage between absolute government, 
and no government ; some arrangement whereby nations may en- 
joy some tolerable security for the good management of their af- 
fairs, without forfeiting the benefits of management: altogether. 


We 
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We cénceivé that nothing is of more baneful influence on so- 
ciety, than exaggerated conceptions of the tendency in the people 
to throw off the yoke of government. It would be easy, we 
think, to prove, that, unless on some very extraordinary occasions, 
a contrary tendency, and that-a very preponderating one, always 


exists. To exhibit this proof :as it ought to be exhibited, and as 
‘we shall probably one day endeavour to exhibit it, would require 


more space’ than it would be fit to allot to it on the present occa- 
sion. All that we shall now adventure to do, will be, to present 
an authority in favour of our own opinion,—an authority which, 
even our adversaries must allow to be an important one. Mr 
Hume, in the opening of the fifty-third chapter of his History, 
after the contests of three Parliaments between Charles the 
First and his .people,—after the trial of Hambden, which had 


so wonderfully tended to inflame the nation,—and after all the 


precederits of arbitrary government, which had been not only 
witnessed but resisted,—thus declares himse#; * Though it was 
* justly apprchended that such precedents, if patiently submit- 
* ted to, would end in a total disuse of parliaments, and in the 
* establishment cf arbitrary authority ; Charles dreaded no oppo- 
* sttion from the people, who are not commonly much affected with 
© consequences, and require some striking mutive to engage them tn 
© a resistance of established government ......1t Seemed probable, 
‘ therefore, that affairs might long have continued on the same 
© footing in England, had it not been for the neighbourhood of 
* Scotland.’ In his Essay, too, on the Liberty of ‘the Press, he 
said ; * It has also been found, as the experience of mankind in- 
* creases, that the people are no such dangerous monster as they 
* have been represented ; and that it is-in every respect better to 
“ guide them, like rational creatures, than to lead or drive them, 
* like brute beasts.” How exactly conformable is this to the opi- 
nion of Burke; whio says, * Men of great presumption and little 
“ knowledge will hold a language which is contradicted by the 
“ whole course of history. General rebellions and revolts of an 
* whole people never were encowaged, now, or at any time. 
© They are always provoked.’ 

There is another testimony to the truth of the same experience, 
which, from the high respectability of the quarter, and from its 


being known to very few, we think it still important to present. 


The celebrated Mr Addison, in his discourse ‘ On the State of the 
War,’ adverting to some arguments of his adversaries founded 
on the hopes of insurrection in France, says, ‘ Those, I think, do 
* not enough consider the natural love which the gross of man- 
« kind have for the institutions of their fathers. A man, that is 
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not enlightened by travel or reflection, grows as fond,.of arbi- 
trary power, to which he hath been used from jhis infancy,.as 
of cold climates, or barren countries, in which he hath been 
born and bred. Besides, there is a kind of sluggish resignation, 
as well as a poorness and degeneracy of spirit, in a state of 
slavery, that we meet with but very few who will be at the 
pains or danger of recovering themselves out-of it; as we find, 
in history, instances of persons who, after, their prisons have 
been flung open, and their fetters struck off, have chosen rather 
to languish in their dungeons, than stake their miserable lives 
and fortunes upon the success of a revolution, ’ 

The question turns upon the difference between.despotism and 
anarchy. But there are persons, and those not obnoxious to the 
favourite charges of inclination to revolutionary pringiples, wha 
are not so immeasureably afraid of what the patrons of despotism 
call anarchy. As a specimeny,;we may surely rest satisfied with 
such a man as Dean Swift. ,.§ Arbitrary power,’ says that cele- 
brated ‘Tory and Highchurchman, * I look upon as a greater evil 
* than anarchy itself; as much as a savage is a happier state of life 
* than a slave at the oar,’* Again, in the very same discourse, 
* Whoever,’ says he, ‘argues in defence of absolute power in a 
* single person, though he offers the old plausible plea that it is 
© his opinion, which he cannot help unless he be convinced, ought 
* in all free states to: be treated as the common enemy of man- 
‘ kind.’+ We would not go so far as Dean Swift,—nor prose- 
cute the publication even of the most slavish sentiments, though 
we regard the tendency. of them as more pernicious than, any 
other. We would leave them to the refult of fair conflict in the 
field of argumént. But we think his opinion fhould have fome 
weight in the balance, when the queftion is about profecuting 
Sree opinions : Nor is it eafy, indeed, to aflign any plaufible reafon, 
why thofe who pafs the term of moderation on the fide of liderty, 
fhould be fo generally punifhed, while thofe who pafs it on the fide 
of defpotifm, fhould fometimes be rewarded, and almoft always 
forgiven. 

“Phe inftrument with which a great part of the delufion is 
wrought is—the grand inftrument of delulion—ambiguity of lan- 
guage Despotism is a pretty definite term; it is, where the fo- 
vereign is fubjeét to little or no regular controul of his power, and 
has fcarcely any thing to dread but from the chance of, refitance 
in the body of the people. Anarchy is one of the molt vague and 
ambiguous words in language. It means, in the way in which it 
2 is 
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is ufed by the friends of defpotifm, the utter diffolution of all go- 
vernment,—and alfo every intermediate ftage of government be- 
tween that and abfolute power. ‘They paint as ftrongly as poffi- 
ble—and it is impoffible they can paint too ftrongly, the evils to 
which the diffolution of government gives birth, This they call 
anarchy ;—and this name, with all the terrors which it brings, 
they endeavour to aflociate with every form of government but 
that baleful one, to which it is the tendency of their endeavours to 
chain or to reduce mankind. To the republics of Rome or of 
Greece, for example, the application of this name, and of allits affo- 
ciated ideas, is now feldom {crupled. But with refpect to that evert 
of Athens—the moft nearly democratieal, perhaps, of the whole— 
and in its fecurities and checks extremely imperfect, it is highly 
inftrutive'to refle&, that it was only from the period when they 
adepted the laws and conftitution of Solon, that the Athenians 
were placed'in a ftate of fuch profperity as admitted of much ims 

rovement in civilization. ‘They Were, at this time, a people 
Bue jult emerging from the femibarbarous ftate. From that pe- 
tiod to the commencement of the Peloponnefian war, which put 
a full, and, alas! a final ftop, to their improvement, there elapf- 
ed little more than one hundred and fifty years. Yet to fuch a 
height of perfeCtion did human nature attain in that fhort career, 
that the improvements of the Athenians in the arts and {ciences— 
in eloquence, in painting, in fculpture, in mufic, in hiflory and 
philofophy, in war, in architeQure—in almoft every thing. which 
can elevate and adorn mankind—remain, to this day, the admir- 
ation and aftonifhment of the world. Never did the human mind; 
in any other fituation, advance fo rapidly, or expand fo wide: 
and it may be fafely affirmed, that the {pace in the line of ims 
provement, over which, in thofe few years, human nature paffed, 
was greater than that over which, reckoning from the point at 
which the Athenian improvement was arrefted, it has pafled, nots 
withftanding the aids of the prefs, in all the ages which have fols 
lowed. We {hall offer no other anfwer to the calumniators of li- 
berty. It could not be a very deteftable tree which bore fuch exs 
quifite fruit. ‘Though we are of opinion that the Athenian con- 
ftitution was far from a good one, even at the time of its greatett 
perfection, we think it was better than anarchy. Nay, with all its 
turbulence, we think it was better than the fplendid defpotifm 
which Bonaparte has eftablifhed, and Mr Chas has fubmitted to 
praife. 
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Art. XI. The Curse of Kehama. By Robert Southey. 4to. 
pp. 376. London, 1810. 


E admire the genius of Mr Southey ; we reverence the lofty 
principles, and we love the tenderness of heart, that are 
visible in all his productions. But we are hearrily provoked at his 
conceit and bad taste, and quire wearied our with the perversity 
of his manifold affectations. Not many poets, dead or living, 
have given proofs of a finer fancy, or drawn morte copiously from 
the stores of a rich and cultivated imagination: still fewer have 
maintained a subiimer tone of sentiment,—or pictured, in more en- 
chanting colours, the simple and innocent affections of our na- 
ture ; and none has ever * made these rich gifts poor’ by such 
an obstinate strain of childish affectation; or so perversely de- 
frauded the world of the delight, and himself of the glory, which 
they were intended by nature to produce. : 

It is this mixed feeling of provocation and delight, that has 
given that contradictory character to our observations on Mr Sou- 
they’s former productions ; which, we fear, may have browght our 
judgment into disrepute with the more uncharitable part of our 
readers. Our praise and our blame, we suspect, have appeared © 
to be both too strong, to be justly applicable to one aiid the same 
performance ; and we have been accused, alternately, of malice 
and of partiality, by those who will not understand, that a long 
poem may afford matter both for just ridicule, and for just admi- 
ration. Mr Southey’s case, indeed, we have always considered 
as an extreme one; and, however awkwardly the cevsure and ap- 
plause may stand together in our pages, we must be permitted to’ 
say, that nothing could be more sincere and conscientious than 
our expression of both these feelings ; and that it appears to us, 
that no other expressions could have done full justice to the ex- 
traordinary performances by which they were excited. It is Mr 
Southey himself that is thé grand inconsistent; and the more 
truly we are charmed by the brilliancy of his imagination, and the 
truth and delicacy of his feelings, the more we must be offended 
by the wilful deformities by which he has renderéd vain the com~ 
bination of so many beauties. : 

Mr Southey, of course, despises equally our censure and our 
advice ; and we havé no quarrel with him for this. We have 
been too long conversant with the untractable generation of au- 
thors, to expect that our friendly expostulations should have any 
effect upon them,—except as exponents of the silent, practical 
judgment of the public. To that superior tribunal, however, we 
do think ourselves entitled to refer; and while we, whe profess 
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the stately office of correcting and instructing, are yet willing, in 
most things, to bow to its authority, we really cannot help think. 
ing, that a poet, whose sole object is to give delight and to gain 
glory, ought to show something of the same docility. 

There is, indeed, another and a final appeal—to Posterity,— 
from the benefit of which, we are very far from wishing to exclude 
any unfortunate persons whose circumstances may reduce them 
torely on it. But the cases, we believe, are wonderfully rare, 
in which that mysterious and inaccessible Judge has eves reversed 
the unfavourable sentences of the ordinary jurisdictions ; and there 
seems even to be great reason for thinking, that such reversals 
will be still fewer in time to come. Without resting much upon 
the superior intelligence of the present age, we believe we may 
stfely pass a large encomium on its indulgence ; and may be fair- 
jy allowed to doubt, whether any time is at all likely to come, in 
which every sort of merit will be so sure of being detected and ex- 
tolled, in spite, and sometimes in consequence, of the incongrui- 
ties and deformities with which it may be associated. ‘Things are 
wonderfully changed in this respect, since a licentious and illite- 
rate age withheld from Milton the fame which its successor was so 
proud to bestow. Poetry is read now, we suppose,by very nearly 
ten times as many persons ; and fifty times as many think them- 
selves judges of poetry ; and are eager for an opportunity to glo- 
rify themselves as its patrons, by exaggerating the merit of some 
obscure or dubious writer, in whose reputation they may be en- 
titled to share, by contributing to raise it. Thus, in our own 
time, we have had Mrs H. More patronizing Mrs Yearsley the 
milkwoman ; and Mr Capel Loft bringing forward Mr Bloom- 
field the shoemaker ; and Mr Raymond -Grant challenging im- 
mortality for Mr Dermody the drunkard; and Sir James Bland 
Burgess and Sir Brooke Boothby, and Miss Aikin and Miss Hoi- 
ford, and fifty others, patronizing themselves, and each other, with 
the most laudable zeal and exemplary activity. Now, whatever 
may be its other effects, it is certain that all this competition for 
patromage and discovery ensures notoriety, and a certain viaticui: 
of praise, to almost every poetical adventurer; and takes away 
almost the possibility of that neglect which, in former times, 
stood so often in the way, not merely of reputation, but of fair 
trial. ‘That a great deal of false reputation will be raised, under 
such circumstances, and various lots of undeserved and _perish- 
able praise be awarded, by vanity, partiality and caprice, cannot 
indeed be doubted ; but it is not so easy to conceive, that any rea! 
merit should escape detection, or miss honour, in this sanguine 
search afier excellence,—that the active manure which quickens 
so many colder seeds, should not stimulate the more sensitive 
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fibres of genius;—or that the bright sun, which gilds, with a 
passing glory, the idle weeds of literature, should fail to kindle 
into beauty the splendid blossoms of poetry. 

But, leaving Mr Southey the full begefit of his chance with 
Posterity, it is enough for us to observe, that his appeal to the 
present generation has now been made with suflicient fulness 
and deliberation ; and that the decision, as we understand it, has 
not only confirmed, but outgone, all that we had predicted as to 
the fatal effects of his peculiarities. During the last fifteen years, 
he has put forth (besides the present work) three very Jong poems, 
—no one of which, we think, can be said to have succeeded. 
That they have ail had some readers, and some admirers, we do 
not mean to dispute: may, there aré many who pass for tolerable 
judges in such matters, who think they have had a very strange 
and unaccountable success: But the author, and his admirers, 
and his booksellers; are not by any means of that opinion; and 
we, for our parts, have no hesitation in saying, that they lave 
not had nearly so much success as it appears to us that they de- 
serve. ‘There have been three editions, we believe, of Joan of 
Arc—two of Thalaba—and one only of Madoc,—though the last 
has been six years in the hands of the public,—and of a public 
which has called, during the same interval, for more than ten 
editions of the Farmer’s Boy, and five or six, if we do not mis- 
take, of the Wanderer of Switzerland. 

This, we think, is pretty strong testimony against the taste 
of a poet, whose genius, we believe, was never lowered, even 
among those who neglect him, to a comparison with that 
of Mr Bloomfield, or Mr Montgomery. But the inference is 
still stronger, when we consider the circumstances under which 
this testimony has been given. Mr Southey is no longer 
in his noviciate. Though still in the vigour of life, he has 
been a full-fledged and industrious author fof nearly twenty 
years; and has not wanted, as we ourselves can testify, for ad- 
vice and admonition, both laudatory and vituperative. With all 
these advantages, however, and means of improvement, we are 
afraid that he is rather less in favour with the pubtic, than he was 
at the beginning of his career. His first poem was decidedly 
more successful than his second,—and his second than his third : 
Yet his genius certainly is in no degree impaired ; and his judg- 
ment and powers of execution may be fairly presumed to have 
received some improvement. Wher we find him rather on the 
decline, therefore, in public estimation, and discover that his 
fame, instead of gathering brightness, as his course is prolonged, 
scems rather to waste away and wax dim, it is difficult to sup- 
pose that this proceeds from any thing but the misapplication of ac- 
knowledged powers, and the obstinacy with which he has petsisted 
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in errors, of which he received very early warning. The public 
is naturally disposed to be very kind to the errors of youthful 
genius; and was entitled, in this case, to look for the speedy 
correction of faults, for which mere inexperience could scarcely at 
any time be received as an apology. If such faults, therefore, 
are long persisted in, their indulgence will be gradually exhausted. 
What was at first ascribed to inadvertence, will now be referred, 
with some appearance of justice, to bad taste and perversity ; and 
the reader will turn away, disappointed and disgusted, from an 

ostentatious display of absurdities that are no longer original. 
There is one other peculiarity in the state of Mr Southey’s po- 
etical reputation, from which, we think, that he should take 
warning, while it is yet time. His admirers, we fear, are not the 
very best sort of admirers. In so far as we have been able to ga- 
ther, there are but few persons of cultivated taste and sober judg- 
ment in his train; and his glories are celebrated, we think, hice. 
ly by the young, the enthusiastic, and the uninstructed~—persons 
whose fancies are easily captivated with glitter, exaggeration, and 
novelty, and whose exuberant sensibility is apt to flame out at 
the approach even of the false fire of bombast and affectation. 
Not many of the admirers of the antient or the modern classics 
are admirers of Mr Southey; and many of those who applaud 
him the most warmly, can discover no merit in those celebrated 
performances. We do not propose by any means to deny that there 
are many dull and weak persons among the professed admirers 
of Homer and Virgil; and that there is much natural feeling in 
the description of readers whom we have supposed to take de- 
light in Mr Southey. But it is not of good augury, we think, 
for his future fame, that his supporters should be all of this de- 
scription ; and that almost all those should be against him, who 
have any decided relish for what has hitherto been found endur- 
ing in poetry. So, however, we take the case very nearly to be. 
Almost all nice critics and fastidious judges, and the greater part 
indeed'of men of improved and delicate taste, not only refuse to 
admire Mr Southey and his colleagues, but treat them with ab- 
solute contempt and derision-—wonder at such of their friends as 
profess to think favourably of their genius—and look upon the 
circumstance of their having made a kind of party in the literary 
world, as one of the most humiliating events in the recent his- 
tory of that great society. For our own part, we are a good 
deal Jess difficult ; and shall continue to testify in favour of Mr 
Southey’s talents and genius, as resolutely, as against his peculia- 
tities and affectations ;—considering it indeed as our chief duty, 
in this matter, to counteract the neglect into which he seems, to 
be falling, both by endeavouring to correct the faults by which it 
is 
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is provoked, and by pointing out the excellences by which those 
faults are at once enhanced and redeemed. 

But, though we cannot sympathize with the undiscriminating 
scorn and sweeping reprobation which Mr Southey meets with 
in very respectable quarters, we think we can see very clearly 
how such feelings should have been excited ; and are very ready 
to enter into sentiments, which we think, at the same time, have 
in this instance been carried greatly too far. Mr Southey’s faults 
are peculiarly glaring ; and to all improved understandings, we 
admit, peculiarly offensive:—but they are combined, in him, 
with great gifts and great acquirements ; and ought not to be a- 
lone remembered in his final accounting with the public. We 
have said enough of these faults on former occasions ; and shall 
not enter again at large upon the invidious task of classing or il- 
lustrating them. If we were to express them all in one word— 
that word should be Childishness ; —and indeed it is very curious to 
trace the effects of this quality in all the departments of his poetry. 

His taste in description is as remarkably childish, as his pow- 
ers of execution, in this branch of his art, are rare and ad- 
mirable. Every thing, in his pictures, is gaudy and glittering, 
and fantastically exaggerated and contrasted. His landscapes are 
full of coloured light, and gems, and metallic splendour; and 
sparkle with such portentous finery, as to remind us of the old- 
fashioned grottos and shell-work of the last generation, or the 
gilded caverns and full-lighted transparencies of the opera-house. 
His excessive love of the marvellous and gigantic, is a symptom 
not less decisive ; and his delineations of persons and of affec- 
tion, are still more strongly marked with the same infantine cha- 
racter. He seems to think grown men and women too corrupt 
and hardened for poetical purposes ;—and therefore, all his inter- 
esting personages lisp like sucklings ; and his unamiable ones are, 
as nearly as possible, such sort of monsters as nurses imagine to 
frighten naughty boys into obedience. There is little other pas- 
sion in his poetry, than what arises from the natural affection of 
fathers and daughters, or brothers and sisters; and from that 
¢alm, pure, subdued sort of love which may be indulged by duti- 
ful children under the immediate inspection of their parents. All 
their pleasures, and pastimes, and occupations, too, are evidently 
borrowed from the same age of innocence ;—and the picture of 
society that is offered to us, rarely extends beyond the domestic 
privacy of a small secluded family. 

We do not say, that all this may not be very sweet and 
interesting,—or even that Mr Southey does not often make 
us feel how very beautifully it may be represented ;—bur the 
tone is too weak, to strike with sufficient force on the ear 
of an ordinary reader;—and is by far too uniform, not to 
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pall upon any one who is doomed to pursue it through a series of 
long poems. ‘There is no variety of human character in ‘all)-Mr 
Southey’s productions. Men are never brought forward to con- 
tend with men, in the management of great affairs ; or to display 
those social or lofty qualities by which they are enabled, in real 
life, to attach or to command their fellows. If Mr Southey 
wants a living instance of the value of such elements, we would 
remind him of the signal success with which Mr Scott has given 
the strong interest of reality to his most fanciful delineations, by 
this perpetual interposition of intelligible motives and familiar 
principles ;—and has, at the same time, imparted a spirit, and 
force, and variety to his pictures, by keeping his readers perpe- 
tually engaged with events and persons that bear a character of 
historical importance ; instead of soothing them, like the author 
before us, with the virtues and affections, as well as the marvels 
and legends of the nursery. . : 

All this, however, would have been greatly more tolerable, if 
the poet had condescended to assume the lowly tone that is suit- 
able to such subjects and feelings. If he had been contented to 
leave the loftier regions of the Epic to more potent and daring 
spirits, and addressed himself to youths and virgins in soft and 
unambitious strains, we have no doubt that he would soon have 
found a fit and willing audience, and been left, by those who 
weré careless of such themes, to pursue them in his own circle, 
without let or molestation. But he has imprudently challenged 
the attention of a far wider and less tractable auditory ;—he has 
come with his whistle, and his gilded book of fairy tales, into the 
assemblies of bearded men, and audibly undervalued all other 
instruments and studies. The kind of conceit, indeed, and arro- 
gance, that is visible in this author and his associates, is still more 
provoking than their childishness,—or rather, is that which makes 
their childishness so offensive. While gravely preferring the tame 
vulgarity ef our old ballads, to the nervous and refined verses of 
Pope or Johnson, they lay claid#, not to indulgence, but to ad- 
miration ; and ‘treat almost the whole of our classical poets with 
the most ‘supercilious neglect ; while they speak in an authorita- 
tive tone of the beauties of George Wither and Henry More. 
With such Judicrous auxiliaries, they wage a desperate war on 
the established system of public taste and judyment,—and waste 
their great talents in an attempt, the succcss of which is as hope- 
less as it would be lamentable, and which all their genius cannot 
save from being ridictlous. 

The last unfortunate accompaniment of Mr Southey’s childish- 
ness. is the perpetual artifice and effort that is visible in every 
part of his pertchunets. We do not mean to say, that he has 
hot great facility of diction, and copiousness of imagery ; eo 
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there is always too apparent a resolution to make the most of 
every thing—a kind of rhetorical exaggeration (according to hie 
own notions of rhetoric)—a determination to miss no opportu- 
nity of being fine and sttiking—and an anxiety to present every 
thing, great or small, under the most imposing and advantageous 
aspect. The general principle, no doubt, is highly laudable, and, 
we suppése, is common to all who write for glory: But what 
we complain ef ‘iis, that it is by far too visible, and too indiscri- 
minately indulged, in the works of this author. if there be any 
room or apology whatever for a description, it is sure to be thrust 
in—elaborately finished—and extended to avast length; and if any 
striking sentiment or event is about to be brought forward, such 
a note of preparation is sounded, and so much care taken to en- 
sure it a favourable and conspicuous introduction, as to give the 
reader rather a distressing impression of the labour the author 
has bestowed on his composition, and of the great value he at~ 
taches, even to the meanest of his ingredients, 

It is difficult for us to believe, that Mr Southey has ever rejected 
or suppressed any idea that he thought might be introduced with 
the smallest prospect of success; or has ever regarded any of go little 
importance, as to deserve onlya slight and incidental notice. In his 
poetry, therefore, we have not a selection of the thoughts and, 
mages that have occurred to him; but we seem to have them 
all—and to have them all dilated and worked up, with nearly 
the same fond and indiscriminate anxiety. He seems, in short, 
to have as excessive a love for his own genius as Ovid, or the 
long-winded Spaniards and {talians of the sixteenth century ; and 
to think as little of sparing his readers any thing which his own 
reading or reflection had once suggested to his imagination. ‘lhe 
effect of all this is, not only to make his poetry very diffuse, and 
to give it a general air of heaviness and labour,—but to deprive 
his felicities of their greatest grace, and to render hij failures in- 
expiable, 

‘There is nothing so charming in poetry, as that appearance of 
perfect ease and carelessness which makes the result, perhaps 
of long study, appear like the spontaneous effusion of a supe- 
rior or inspired mind; and at once raises the reader, as it 
were, into the society of a higher order of beings, whose com- 
mon language and habits of thought bear a stamp of vigour and 
sublimity far above the reach of ordinary mortals. This charm, 
however, is destroyed, the moment that we are permitted to 
look behind the scenes, and to catch a peep of the operose 
and toilsome machinery by which the effect is produced. Nor 
can any secret be of more importance for a poet to keep from 
his readers, than that of the time he has epent, and the difhcul- 
ies he has encountered, in the course of his composition. hig 
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maxim, we think, was well understood by the older writers; a- 
mong whom it is rare to find any marks of extraordinary pains, 
either to introduce or to bring out their fayourite images or con- 
ceptions. We do not speak of the labour occasionally bestow- 
ed, and visibly enough, on their diction or versification ; but, with 
reference to the more substantial qualities of thought and fancy, 
we think there are few poets of established character who can be 
reproached, in any considerable degree, with the fault we impute to 
Mr Southey, On the contrary, it will be found, that almost all 
their beauties appear to have been produced by accident; and 
that their fine passages are both brought in and concluded, with 
an apparent unconsciousness of their superior merit. ‘They are 
neither introduced with any sort of parade, nor dwelt upon with 
any protracted complacency. They open quietly upon the eye 
of the reader as he advances ; and disappear again long before he 
is satiated with beholding them. He is never diverted from his 
path to catch a striking view of them; nor made to linger in its 
windings till all their sweetness is exhausted. 

The practice of Mr Southey, and of many other modern writers 
of inferior note, is directly the reverse of this; nor indeed is there any 
fault more characteristic of our modern poetry, and perhaps of our 
literature in general, than the offensive anxiety that our authors are 
continually showing to make the most of their talents and their ma- 
terials—to miss no occasion to astonish and transport the reader, 
—and to take special care that nothing which they think beautiful 
or important shall pass unobseryed, or be dismissed till its me- 
rits have been fully pointed out, and made apparent to the most 
negligent and inattentive, It is this miserable trick of overrating 
the importance cf all our conceptions, that has made our recent 
literature so intolerably diffuse and yoluminous. No man, for 
example, has now the forbearance to write essays as short as 
Hume’s, even if he had talents to make them as good; nor will 
any one be contented with stating his views and arguments in a 

opular and concise manner, and leaving them to their fate ; 
~ we must have long speculative introductions—illustrations 
and digressions—objections anticipated and answered—verbose a- 
pologies, at once fulsome and modest—practical inferences—his- 
torical deductions—and predictions as to the effect of our doc- 
trines, or the neglect of them, on the fate of men, and of the 
universe, in all time coming. In poetry, again, a great part of 
eur modern authors seem equally averse to throw away the rub- 
bish of their imaginations ; and when they do hit upon any thing 
which seems to them of more than ordinary value, never fail to exert 
themselves notably to ensure the reader’s attention to it. It is 
introduced either with startling abruptness, or slow and pompous 
preparation; and is turned into all possible lights, and repeated 
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in all possible forms, and with every possible encouragement and 
suasoty to admiration. The consequence of all which is, that 
the whole spirit, lightness and nature of the thought is extin- 
guished ; and the reader left oppressed with a sense of fatigue, 
heaviness and confusion. 

But if this tone of perpetual effort and ambition, prove so in- 
jurious to the effect abuse very passages in which a poet is most 
successful, it is a thousand times worse where he experiences any 
failure or miscarriage. If a man says a dull thing in a low tone 
and quiet manner, it is very likely to escape notice,—and is almost 
sure to escape derision; but if he utter an inconceivable stupidity 
in an emphatic and arrogant accent, and, after taking great pains 
to prepare his hearers for something very impressive,-——the ridicule 
is irresistible, and its effect scarcely ever to be got over. Now, 
the poets who are at so much trouble to force all their bright 
thoughts on the notice of their readers, sometimes mistake for a 
bright thought, what appears to others purely nonsensical or af- 
fected ; and thus give rise to associations that are neither very fa- 
vourable to their reputation, nor very easily dissolved. Where 
there is no visible effort, though there may be dullness, there can 
scarcely be failure ; and the reader who is not gratified, may still 
retain his faith in the taste and judgment of the author,—and im- 
pute his want of brilliancy to an intractable subject, or a moment 
of negligence or inattention: But, the instant that he fails in a 
strenuous and open attempt on his admiration, there is an end to 
apology and toleration ;—there is then evident proof of weakness, 
where a feat of strength was intended,—and of open and irrecon- 
cileable differences as to the fundamental articles of his mystery. 
In our classical poets, accordingly, though there is abundance of 
flat passages, we scarcely recollect any instance of egregious fail- 
ure. In Mr Southey and Mr Wordsworth, and in the German 
dramatists whom they seem to copy, we meet with them perpes 
tually: Nor is it possible, even for great genius and originality, 
to prevent the combination of childishness with an unremitting 
effort at force and sublimity, from producing passages which chill 
the unwary reader with a mixture of shame, provocation and com~ 
passion, 

We have extended these general observations much farther than 
we intended,—and farther, certainly, than we should have per- 
mitted ourselves to do, had the work before us furnished any ex- 
ception to the character of those former publications by the recol- 
lection of which they were suggested. But, alas, it is another 
and the same ;—another pile of splendid images and amiable sen- 
timents, doomed, by the perversity of the author, to meet the deri- 
sion of the fastidious, and the neglect of the sober part of the pub- 
lic,—and destined, we fear, to speedy oblivion, by its bad taste 
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and extravagance, in spite.of greater beauties than are to be found 
in much of our remembered poetry. 

The work may be ghortly characterized, we think, as the 
gost extravagant and most elaborate of all Mr Southey’s per- 
formances,—and likely to succeed very nearly as ‘Thalaba’ has 
eucceeded. it bears, indeed, a very striking resemblance to 
that poem, both in the irregularity of its measures, the wild- 
ness of its fictions, the splendour of its Oriental scenery, its 
eternal enchantments, and the fewness of its human charac- 
ters. The general outline of the story, too, and the kind 
of interest that it excites, is so precisely the same in the two 
works, that if this last had proceeded from another author, 
he must have incurred the charge of very poor and barefaced 
plagiarism from Mr Southey; and Mr Southey himself must 
submit to the imputation of some poorness of invention in the 
department of incident or fable-——The subject of both, is the 
adventures of an innocent girl, with her father and lover, perse- 
cuted by a host of witches and evil spirits; and finally triumph- 
ing over them, in a great measure by the help of the very en- 
chantments that are resorted to for theit destruction. The Curse 
of Kehama, in short, is another Thalaba—with the addition of 
rhyme, of more ostentatious and elaborate description, and of 
still greater extravagance of fiction. Those who were offended 
with the irregularity and extravagance of that poem, we think, 
will have still less toleration for this ; and, even of those who ad- 
mired formerly, there are many who will not admire now,—though 
there are some, no doubt, who will admire a great deal more than 
ever. This is a finished poem, in the same style, in which Tha- 
laba was but a slight and hacty sketch; and there are many who 
were pleased with the lightness, the rapidity, and. variety of the 
sketch, who will think the loss of these qualities but ill compen- 
sated by the splendid colouring and minute details of the finishing. 
To such persons the present piece will appear loaded and tedious 
and glaring, in comparison with that less elaborate production; but 
those who have a full and decided relish for the peculiar style by 
which both are characterized, will certainly find more to adsuire in 
the work now before us—much greater fulness of detail, brilliancy 
of tint, and richness of construction—more boldness of imagination, 
and deeper complication of incident.——For our own part, we in- 
cline to the severer judgment, ‘The marvels of Thabala are more 
thin, airy and fleeting ; and, while they appear to us to be on the 
whole more elegant, they do not wait for that deliberate investiga- 
tion which is challenged by the elaborate groupes of the present 
performance. We are more uniformly interested, perhaps, by the 
peem before us, and more deeply impressed with a sense of the 
euthou’s genius—but we are aljo mare fatigued, and ae 
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voked ; afd feel that the pains and deliberation that have evident- 
ly been employed upon this exhibition of his extravagances, de- 
prive him of an excuse of which he still seems to stand in need. 
It is quite time, however, that we should endeavour to make 
our readers more particularly acquainted with this extraordinary 
production. 

In the Hindu: religion there is this singularity, that prayers, 
pemances and sacrifices, if regularly and exactly performed, are 
supposed infallibly, to procure certain powers and advantages to 
the worshipper, altogether independent of the motives or disposi- 
tions by which he“was influenced. The powers which may be 
thus acquired, aré such as not only to subject all the elements to 
the will of the devotee, but to endanger the dominion of the 
Deities themselves, and to expose the sovereignty of the universe 
to the enterprises of human ambition. Upon this revolting pe- 
culiarity of the Hindu faith, the poem before us is founded : and 
a single sentence of additional explanation will enable the reader 
to understand perfectly the short abstract which we are about to 

ive of the story.~-Kehama, a king somewhere in India, was one 
of those wicked worshippers, who, by penances and ritual obser- 
vances, had acquired supreme power over all this lower world, 
and bronght the gods themselves to tremble for their independ- 
ence. His son, Arvalan, the heir-apparent to all his power 
and wickedness, had offered violence to Kailyal, the beautiful 
daughter of a peasant in the neighbourhood of his imperial pa- 
Jace; and had been felled to the earth, and slain, by the avenging 
arm of her father. ‘The Poem opens with an account of the 
prince’s interment. 

It is divided into twenty-four books or sections. The first of 
which is entitled, ‘ ‘The Funeral ;’ and contains a very complete 
and elaborate picture of the midnight. procession, and the burn- 
ing of the dead Arvalan and his living wives. ‘This affords a very 
good specimen both of the author's powers of picturesque re- 
presentation, and of the exhausting, and somewhat oppressive, 
fulness and minuteness of his details. The roofs and balco- 
nies crowded with spectators—the interminable line of smoking 
torches—the splendid palankins—the music—the shoutings—the 
baldheaded priests—the soldiers—the mourning sovereign—the 
funeral pile—the devoted widow—-the dancing and the blaze 
are all described at full length, and with careful and repeated 
touches. ‘The effect is undoubtedly rich, to those who have pa- 
tience to go through with it. But, to many readers, it will prove 
very fatiguing ; and indeed it is rather too much, to fill a whole 
book of an Epic poem with the description of a burial,—without 
the relief of dialogue, character, or action of any sort. ee: 
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The Second section is entitled ‘ The Curse ;’ and begins, rather 
in a startling manner, with a colloquy at the side of the funeral 
pile, between the dead Arvalan and his father. The young gen- 
tleman complains grievously of the loss of his body, and of the 
Piercing influences of the air on his naked spirit. ‘The omnipo- 
tent monarch commands the elements to cease from troubling 
him, and promises him an ample revenge. For this purpose, he 
orders the peasant and his daughter to be brought forward. The 
former obeys, with calm resignation ; but the girl clings with in- 
stinctive terror to a. wooden image of her favourite goddess, that 
happened to be placed hard-by, on the bank of a river; and while 
the guards are struggling to tear her from it, a part of the bank 
gives way—and they and the goddess and her votary are all plung- 
ed into the water. Kehama then turns to the father; and, sum- 
moning up all his energies of power and of malice for one great 
effort, pronounces that portentous Curse, from which this won- 
derful work of Mr Southey takes its denomination. The greater 
part of this curse would appear to most people, we believe, as 
no inconsiderable blessing ; since it charms its object from the ef- 
fects of wounds and violence—and sickness, infirmity, and old 
age—and merely dooms him not to be wet with water, nor fan- 
ned with wind—and to pass his days without sleep, with a fire 
in his heart and in his brain. We did not intend to give any 
extract, in this short view of the story; but we must make 
one exception, we believe, for the sake of this Curse, which is 
so very cardinal a point in the whole machinery. We suspect 
our readers have seldom met with such miserable doggrel ; nor 
indeed could we easily find a better specimen of those terrible 
failures to which Mr Southey is liable. 

* I charm thy life 
From the weapons of strife, 

From stone and from wood, 

From fire and from flood, 

From the serpent’s tooth, 

And the beasts of blood : 
From Sickness I charm thee, 
And Time shall not harm thee; 

But Earth, which is mine, 

Its fruits shall deny thee ; 

And Water shall hear me, 
And know thee and fly thee ; 

And the Winds shall not touch thee 

When they pass by thee, 

And the Dews shall not wet thee 
When they fall nigh thee : 
And thou shalt seck Death 
. Te 
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To release thee, in vain 3 
Thou shalt live in thy pain, 
While Kehama shall reign,. 
With a fire in thy hearty 
And a fire in thy brain ; 
And Sleep shall obey me, 
And visit thee never, 
And the Curse shall be on thee 
For ever and ever.’ p. 18, 19. 

With this curse, however, such as it is, Ladurlad, (for that is 
his name) having only laid his account for death by torture, is quite 
horrur-struck ; and wanders away, in the beginning of the Third 
Section, entitled ‘ the Recovery,’ along the banks of the river, 
in silent consternation, About sunrise, he sees something float- 
ing in the stream; and by and by recognizes a woman clinging 
to a wooden image,—suspects it may be his daughter,—rushes in, 
—and, by the powerful protection of the curse, walks dry through 
the roaring flood, and bears her to the shore. ‘There is then a 
very pretty account of her restoration, though quite minute e 
nough to do credit to the secretary of the Humane Society; and 
a communication of his strange destiny, to the full as outrageous- 
ly bad as the sentence itself. We doubt greatly, whether any of 
our readers ever saw any thing so pitiful as the following attempt 
at terrible sublimity and novelty. 

* The winds of Heaven must never breathe on me 3 
The rains and dews must never fall on me ; 
Water must mock my thirst and shrink from me; 
The common Earth must yield no fruit to me ; 
Sleep, blessed Sleep! maust never light on me ; 
And Death, who comes to all, must fly from me; 
And never, never set Ladurlad free.’ p. 27. 

Kailyal, however, is so much shocked at this direful sentence, 
that she refuses to give credit to it; till, looking down at the 
skirts of his coat, she finds that the curse had had an operation 
even more powerful than we should have expected—having kept 
not only his person, but his garments, comfortably dry. 

; * O misery ! she cried, 
He bore me from the river depth, and yet— 
His garment is not wet!’ 

The Fourth Canto is called ¢ the Departure,’ and helps the sto- 
ry but little forward. ‘The father and daughter lye in listless and 
silent agony, almost all day. At last, the former, not satisfied with 
the experiment of the dry coat, steps down to the river to ascer- 
tain whether the water really would not touch him ; and is again 
thunderstruck to find, that it recedes round his dry hand. Kail- 
yal then bethinks her of the services of the wooden goddess ; and, 
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after expressing her gratitude in some very sweet and innocent 
verses, erects the image on the bank, and leads her father further 
off from the residence of their omnipotent oppressor. 

The Fifth Section, entitled ‘ the Separation,’ is a little more 
progressive. ‘The wretched pair lye down under a tree for the 
night. Ladurlad, breathing regularly in silent agony, appears to 
his daughter to sleep; and she, after a long contest with filial 
anxiety, very sweetly described, yields at last to the pressure of 
fatigue, and sinks into slumber herself. Her father, anxious to 
spare her the spectacle of his incurable misery, seizes this mo- 
ment to escape from her vigilant love,—slips his head from her lap, 
and runs off. She awakes with the motion, and runs frantic af- 
ter him through the dark wood. She is here met by the ghost, 
er rather by a new incarnation, of the detested Arvalan, who 
chases her to some distance, when she flies to the sanctuary of a 
good quiet god, called Pollear, whose statue, in the shape of an 
elephant, stood by the wayside. Arvalan, impiously following 
to seize the maid ‘ with fleshly arm,’ as Mr Southey has it, at 
the altar, is seized by the indiguant statue, and tossed into the 
heart of the wood. The maid, rushing on in agony of fear, 
stumbles against the root of a manchineal tree, and falls senseless 
under its deadly shade. 

‘The Sixth Canto, called ‘ Casyapa,’ is the first that introduces 
the superhuman agents, and must be admitted to present us with 
some new.and very eloquent description. One of the pure spi- 
rits termed Gleadoveers in the Hindu mythology, floating near 
the earth, in the sweet moonlight of that evening, discovers the 
prostrate maiden, and bears her in his arms up to Mount Hima- 
koot, where old Casyapa, the sire of gods, dwells by the spring, 
of the Ganges. ‘The pitying spirit is here informed by the an- 
tient divinity, of the rage and the power of Kehama. A very 
beautiful description is given of Kailyal’s revival by the side of the 
holy fountain, and of the heroic pity by which the Glendoveer is 
roused to defy the rage of the omnipotent Kehama in her behalf. 
He calls to him, therefore, a ship of heaven, and embarks in it 
with her for the Swerga, or lowest heaven of their mythology. 

‘ The Swerga’ gives its name to the Seventh section; which 
opens with an elegant and fanciful description of the ship of 
heaven, shaped like a shell, rigged with a rainbow bending in 
one fine sweep from end to end, coloured like the green light 
of evening, and holding its noiseless way through air and sun- 
shine with inconceivable rapidity. This, which is long enough 
for most readers, is followed with another still longer, of the 
wings of the Glendoveer, which were leathery, it seems, like 
‘the bat’s, without feathers, very transparent, coloured like good 
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port wine, divided into compartments by fibres of pliant bone of 
a silver hue, and folding up, when his flying was over, into the 
form of a very becoming dtapery. After sporting through five 
pages with these redundant descriptions, Mr Southey lands his 
voyagers at the Swerga, which is described with still more extra- 
vagant Juxariance, beth of language and of fancy. A huge tree 
on the midland height, drops diamond water from every leaf, and 
feeds a thousand rills that collect into rivers, and spread into 
lakes among bowers of bliss. Upon these blue lakes, as a floor, 
the palace of Indra is reared—of clouds, and fire, and water, and 
pieces of rainbow ;—pillars of cloud, with capitals of fire, being 
arched over with rainbow,—and spires and pinnacles of flame sup~ 
porting cupolas of water. Indra, however, gives the Glendo- 
veer as little comfort as old Casyapa. Fle, too, is unable to con- 
troul, and afraid to oppose the will of the terrible Kehama; and 
as no mortal being can inhabit the ethereal bowers of the Swerga, 
it is doomed that Kailyal must be conveyed back to earth, and 
placed again at the foot of mount Meru, beside the fountains 
of the Ganges. She prays, with sweet filial devotion, to be con- 
ducted again to her father. 

In the Eighth canto, entitled, ‘ The Sacrifice,’ we return to 
earth, and Kehama ;—and meet again with new failures and fall-_ 
ings off on the part of Mr Southey. The sacrifice which is to 
give the impious sovereign the dominion of the Swerga, consists 
in the immolation of a wild horse, upon which no man has ever 
laid his hand ;—and many thousand guards surround him, to 
keep off the profane touch. When the moment has arrived, Ke- 
hama rises to strike the fatal blow,—when a man rushes wildly 
forward, and, in spite of the arrows and javelins that fall like hail 
around him, lays his hand on the devoted steed, and destroys the 
whole virtue of the ceremony. Kehama recognizes the victim 
of his curse, in‘this bold and invulaerable delinquent ;—and re- 
fusing him the death to which he eagerly offers himself, sends 
him back to his wanderings ;—but at the same time orders the 
whole vast array of his guards to be slain on the spot, for not 
having done impossibilities, by stopping him in his approach ;— 
so ten thousand horsemen gailop in, and quietly cut down ten 
thousand infantry! ‘This tame-told butchery, instead of being 
impressive er terrible, is absolutely ridiculous ;—and the whole 
canto, indeed, though indicating very great talents, is heavy, tedi- 
ous and preposterous. 

The next, which is called § The Home-scene,’ is of a mixed 
character. Ladurlad wanders to his own happy home,—and sur- 
veys, in mute despair, the overblown flowers of his garden,— 
the garlands withered on the brows of his household gods,-—the 
peacocks veering their glittering necks, in expectation of the 
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wonted meal from his hand,—and the wild-grown marriage bower, 
which his widowed hands had been used to deck with such 
mournful assiduity. All this is described beautifully,—as well 
as the listless tenderness of sorrow with which the deserted scene 
is contemplated, and the soothing feelings of devotion that arise 
from this softened form of affliction. But Mr Southey mars all 
again, by bringing in the disgusting form of Arvalan ;—and then 
follows nothing but disgust and failure, and cold and impotent ex- 
travagance. This amiable person, of whom it is very difficult to 
say whether he is dead or alive, material or spiritual, through- 
out the poem, shows his ugly face from the sky,--and grins so 
provokingly at Ladurlad, that, in spite of all he had already suf- 
fered, he takes up a stick to belabour him, when the dead ra- 
visher gathers you a handful of sunbeams, and points them at 
his opponent. Kehama’s curse, however, enables him to set fife 
at defiance ;—but the stick in his hand is immediately reduced to 
white ashes! The mischievous spectre then blows up the hot 
sand upon his unhappy victim ; and, as Mr Southey elegantly ex- 
presses it, fills and chokes up his mouth, nose, ears and eyes, 
with the drifting shower, While the poor man is reeling about 
in this sandy tornado, the Giendoveer whips down most oppor- 
tunely from the sky, and hews the dead Arvalan to pieces with his 
sword ;—and then turning the heavenly ship a little from its course, 
lays the entranced father beside his daughter, and sails away with 
them for Mount Meru. 

The Tenth section begins with Sapphics addressed to this ves- 
sel, and a description of the blessed sanctuary to which it con- 
veyed those high-fated mortals. The description is verbose, and 
not very intelligible ;—but there are some tender and poctical 
lines, expressive of the calm and innocent delight that awaited 
them in this divine retreat,—where Kailyal meets the spirit of 
her dead mother, and the Glendoveer sports with his fair prote- 
gée in all the playfulness of ethereal infancy. It is quite plain to 
the reader, that the mortal and immortal have a decided pen- 
chant for each other, as the sequel of the poem, indeed, abundantly 
proves : however, the author thinks proper positively to deny all 
knowledge of it at this period,—and brings in the Indian Cupid 
riding on a lory, to shoot vainly at them with a bow of sugar- 
cane strung with a row of living bees. This section contains 
more childishness than any we have yet noticed ;—and is full of 
namby-pamby and affectation, intermixed with a sort of amiable 
and pretty silliness. 

The next is more entirely disagreeable. It is entitled * The 
Enchantress,’ and contains a long disgusting account of a witch, 
to whom Arvalan repaired for aid and counsel in his distresses 5 
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and of her getting him.a suit of arm®ur, and sending him off in 
her chariot, to invade the blessed family on Mount Meru. The 
device which she employs to find out the place of their retreat, 
is perhaps the most revolting and contemptible extravagance in 
the whole poem. Her own eyes being bad, she calls her attend~ 
ant spirits to bring in ‘a globe of liquid chrystal, as black as jet; ’— 
to make which, we are literally and distinctly told, that she had tak- 
en out the sight from a thousand eyes, and Fecmlod i¢ into this ma- 
gical organ by looking through which, she immediately disco- 
vers Kailyal’s bower of bliss on Mount Meru. The catastrophe of 
the unhappy Arvalan is not very intelligibly narrated. He sets 
out gallantly in a car drawn by dragons, according to the univer- 
sal practice of all champioys equipped by enchanters »—and gets 
very near the habitation of his victims, when his hs triot and 
stee + are very conveniently drawn aside by ¢ all- commanding Na- 
ture !* and dashed upon certain adamantine rocks, from which 
the wicked prince falls battered down into an ice-rift, ten thou- 
sand miles below, where he is jammed in, and left to howl, un- 
pitied and unheard. 

The succeeding section is not much better. It is called § The 
Sacrifice completed,’ and contains a dull and noisy account of 
the evacuation of the Swerga by Indra and his attendant spirits, 
in consequence of Kehama having got another wild and un- 
touched horse within the reach of his axe. The affrighted gods 
take ship for a higher heaven; but call, ou their voyage, to ex- 
plain the melancholy cause of their emigration, to the party on 
Mount Meru, and to apprise the unhappy Ladurlad and his daugh- 
ter (the former of whom, we think, might have baffled the sa- 
rifice again) that they must return within the sphere of the ty- 
rant’s power. 

The Thirteenth Canto, entitled ‘ the Retreat,’ drops these de~ 
voted victims upon the lower earth; and contains an account of 
the sylvan abode in which they resolved to await the renewal of 
their trials. We are rather inclined to think it the most beautiful 
of the whole poem. ‘There is a fine description of a Banian tree, 
and of the rich oriental scenery around it; and though the idea 
of the tyger and elephant losing their fierceness at sight of the 
beauty and innocence of Kailyal, be borrowed from the lowest 
commonplaces of poetry, yet the picture of their homage is fir 
nished with great elegance and beauty,—as well as that of the pi- 
ous resignation and simple occupations of her who receives it. 
Having § fed upon heavenly fare,’ as Mr Southey elegantly ex- 
presses it, she had been converted, by 2 process somewhat ana- 
Jogous to that of. making a queen- bee, into a creature of a much 
higher order than a mere peasant girl; and begins to be familiar 
with lofty thoughts and imag ginings,—though she cannot repress 
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some womanish and Joverftke fears as to. her being forgotten by 
the Glendoveer, which are expressed with great delicacy. and 
tenderness. The canto ends with affected and disagreeable abrupt- 
ness, by suddenly telling us, in four lines, that she was carried 
of from this lonely retreat by a band of wandering priests, who 
were travelling to find a bride for Jaga Naut, the idol with seven 
heads. 

The Fourteenth Section is named after this captivating deity ; 
and ig one of the most obstreperous, confusing, and disagreeable 
in the voume. ‘There is a noisy and inouppeetatlp tedious de- 
scription of the procession of the giant idol in his chariot, and of 
the shouting, dancing and singing, with which his nuptials with 
Kailyal are celet rated. Then the unh appy victim is shut up in 
the bridal-chamber, and sees approaching to her the accursed and 
incorrigible Arvalan, clothed, as usual, in the borrowed flesh of 
man. We doubt whether the pious virgin was more disgusted 
than most of ‘Mr Southey’s readers will be, at this unpardonable 
intrusion. However, she shrieks lustily, and down comes the 
faithful Glendoveer, who dashes her unworthy paramour to pieces 
on the floor. But, at this instant, his amiable friend and pro- 
curess, the witch, appears with a legion of fiends, who seize and 
pinion the Glendoveer, while she patches up the mangled body of 
her favourite, and encouragé s him to take his pleasure (such is 
Mr Southey’s style) with the lady, while she secures his rival in 
the antient cepulchres uader the ocean. Kailyal being thus left 
once more with the wnorous defunct, takes a torch, and sets fire 
to the curtains ; and, while her lover roars with the scorching 
pain, she herself is rescued by her father, who walks unhurt 
through the flames, under the protection of his Curse, and bears 

out his astonished daughter. 

"he next canto is cailed ‘ the city of Baly,’ and abounds in 
splendid description, and-the brighter fruits of a poetical imagi- 
nation. aly, we learn, was am ighty monarch of former days, 
who built a superb city by the sea- shore, and was afterwards ap- 
pointed Ju Hell ; upon which the sea rose, and overflowed 
his earth 2 city, leaving only a few mouldering towers and spires 
peerit ug above is Ic snely waters. Ladurlad conjectures, that it is 
in the royal s epulchres of this submarine capita il that the witch has 
deposited the captive Glendoveer; and being gifted, by the Curse, 
with the power of walking under water, resolves to go and at- 
tempt his deliverance. ‘The appearance of the city, from the 
sc ulpte red and rocky shore, is very finely described ; and the anxi- 
ous hop e with which his lovely daughter sees him descend into 
the abyss, and waits day after day, ‘with growing terror, on the 
silent and solitary strand. 

The following section is of the same general character. It is 
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entitled * the Antient Sepulchres, ’ and contains the account of 
Ladurlad’s aquatic adventure. The appearance of the drowned 
city—its sculptured gateways, atid palaces and temples, and lone- 
ly streets and gardens, all shining in the green light of the in- 
cumbent ocean—all silent, and entire, and desolate—is represent- 
ed with great power of colouring. Ladurlad wanders long, ia 
astonishment, through this portentous scene ; but at last descends 
into the arched sepulchres of the kings, where, by the light of a 
huge carbuncle, he discovers their embalmed bodies, each placed 
in a nich on his chair of state; and, at one end, the unfortunate 
Glendoveer chained to a tock, and watched by a huge sea monster 
with ¢ a mouth from ear to ear,’ triple rows of teeth, and two 
long sinuous tails. ‘This formidable guardian immediately flies 
upon his unexpected visitor: but his life had been charmed from 
teeth as well as water; and he finds he can make no impression 
upon his impassive body. Being a fish of conscience, however, 
he will not permit him to rescue his prisoner, but holds him fast 
in his coils; while he, in return, attempts to throttle the mon- 
ster, and extricate himself from his grasp. This preposterous 
struggle is continued for no less than seven entire days; at the 
end of which, the monster being overcome with want of sleep, 
(a necessity from which also the Curse has dispensed his antago- 
nist), is at last obliged to give out, and fairly gives up the ghost; 
under the obstinate harassment of his enemy. Ladurlad then 
finds an old sword, with which he hacks a while at the Glendo# 
veer’s fetters, and at last sets him free; and they both make the 
best of their way back to the upper light of day. 

The Eighteenth Canto is called ‘ Baly,’ and describes the te« 
union of the happy family. The said Baly, it seems, had annually 
one night of vacation from his judicial function in hell, which he 
employed in taking a cool walk over India, and revisiting the pre- 
cincts of his old flooded city. By great good luck, the night on 
which Ladurlad emerged with the Glendoveer to rejoin his daugh- 
ter, was the night of this annual promenade; and the worthy Baly 
was consequently a witness of theirencounter. His assistance, as 
it turns out, was highly opportune; for, while they are all embracing 
in speechless joy, the loathsome Arvalan appears ‘¢ in fles shly form, ’ 
with his patroness the witch 5 and is just about to remand the celes- 

tial rival to his bonds, when the good judge interposes,—collars 
the impious pair with irresistible strength, ~ stamps upon the earth, 
which opens beneath him, and bears down the guilty beings to 
his own realm of punishment. 

‘The next canto is entitled ‘ Kehama’s Descent ; ’—for this ten- 
der father, having heard his son’s shrieks as he was arrested, rushes 
down to his relief, smoking, as Mr Southey assures us, with very 
rage and resentment. He roars to Baly to deliver up his were ; 
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but the old gentleman answers from the cellarage, that the Rajah 
has not yet won the dominion of Padalon, and that his Aabeas 
corpus cannot be allowed him. ‘The almighty Rajah then turns, 
with softened looks, to Kailyal; and tells her that it is doomed by 
fate, that he and she alone, of all mortals, shall drink together 
the Amreeta cup of immortality, and that she must therefore con- 
sent to be his bride. She refuses, with expressions of disgust 
and horror; and he soars back to the Swerga, scattering curses 
on them as he rose. 

The next canto, entitled § Mount Calasay,’ begins well; but soon 
wanders into bombast, extravagance, and mock sublimity. One ef- 
fect of the Rajah’s farewel curse had been, to crust overthe pure 
beauty of Kailyal with leprosy ; and nothing can be more beautiful 
than the representation of her womanly feelings of apprehension 
and pain at the thought of appearance she would make in the eyes of 
her Glendoveer, gradually giving way toa proud reliance on her in- 
ward merits and his unchangeable affection. The reader is then 
called to accompany the said Glendoveer in his bold attempt to reach 
the inaccessible throne of Seeva the Preserver, to whom he is resolv- 
ed to carry the tale of Kehama’s atrocities. This throne was en- 
‘shrined, it seems, in such immeasurable distance, that Brama and 
Vishnu had formerly travelled a thousand years without being able 
to reach it: but the Glendoveer, borne up by Faith, arrives, in 
an incredibly short space of time, at the foot of Mount Calasay, 
which is a silver mountain set round with seven ladders; and, 
having reached the summit, he finds a broad table of gems,—a 
sacréd triangle, and a rose,—and, over all, a silver bell self-sus- 
pended in the air,—but no life, nor sound, nor visible presence. 
Overawed and confounded by the holy solitude and silence, he 
prays aloud to the omnipresent deity, and ventures to strike the 
silver bell ; upon which the table, and the mountain itself, and all 
the mystic scene, vanish away ina flood of intolerable light; and, 
while the dazzled angel falls headlong from the giddy height, he 
hears a solemn voice direct him to repair to the throne of Yamen, 
(the king of Padalon, or Hell), and there await the end. 

The ‘I'wentieth canto is entitled ‘ The Embarkation ;’ and sets 
the whole pious party forward omthis desperate voyage. There 
is a very pretty scene between Kailyal and the*Glendoveer, when 
she first meets him with heraltered form. ‘They then journey to- 
gether to the end of the world, where they find a crazy vessel riding 
in a stormy creek that opens out toa sea overhung with impenetra- 
ble darkness, step aboard, and push out into that gloomy ocean. 

The next section, entitled * The World’s End, ’ terminates the 
voyage. “They soon shoot across the zone of drakness that seem- 
ed to bar their way, and emerge into a softer and purer light; 
upon entering which, Ladurlad feels the burning curse Sopyes 
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from his heart and brain ; and the leprous stain falls off from the 
bright and blooming beauties of Kailyal. They then reach a le- 
vel belt of ice that bounds the tranquil ocean before them ; and 
find it peopled with the souls of departed men, proceeding on 
their destined way to the throne of Yamen, and the judgment- 
seat of Baly. ‘The plain of ice is bounded, on the farther side, 
by abroad and profound gulph, beyond which rise the rocky 
foundations of the second earth. From this gulph ascend, every 
now and then, the ministering spirits of Padalon, who seize some 
of the wandering souls, and plunge down with them to their fi- 
nal audit. Kailyal trembles with horror at the strugg'es and a- 
gonies of those whom conscious guilt forewarned of the doom 
that awaited them; but the Glendoveer bids her be of good com- 
fort; and, raising her in his arms, shoots down with her to the 
bottom of the abyss. ‘The fictions of this Canto are very much 
in the manner of Dante; though the diction is infinitely more 
ornate and verbose. 

‘The Twenty-second section, entitled ‘ The Gate of Padalon, ’ 
is constructed in the same spirit. ‘There is a description of the 
economy of Padalon, which seems borrowed somewhat too faith- 
fully from the commonplace Tartarus of the classics ;—souls 
purging off their guilt in fires—rebel spirits cursing, and calling 
on Kehama—and the stern police of the place growling, and 
sweating, and scourging them. ‘The Glendoveer brings the 
maiden to the southern gate, and leaves her in charge of the 
keeper, till he goes back for her father. He then explains their 
embassy ; and the guardian of the way orders out his own chariot, 
poised upon a single wheel like a wheelbarrow, wraps the whole 
party in magic fire-proof robes, and sets them on the way to the 
central city of Yamen. 

The Twenty-third canto is entitled £ Padalon;”’ and is, upon 
the whole, laborious and turgid, though adorned with some 
strong painting. After passing through the adamantine portal, 
the travellers arrive on the edge of a vast sea of fire, over which 
there is no bridge but one narrow rib of steel, as sharp and fine 
as the edge of a scymitar. The one-whecled car rises upon this 
ticklish bridge, and rolls steadily over the red-quivering and 
oud-tossing ocean beneath. Nothing can be more vulgar and 
undignified than the scenes they witness after gaining the far- 
ther shore. They proceed along a raised causeway; on each 
side of which are erected little vaults and dungeons, all tenanted 
by tormented souls, and each supplied with a sluice from the fiery 
sea, to keep their torments fresh and active. Nothing is heard 
on all hands but the old Tartarean noises, af chains, lashes, ham- 
mers, groans and execrations; and nothing seen but exccution- 
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ers administering different forms of damnation. ‘The city, how~ 
ever, is built entirely of diamonds, and shines with a light bright- 
er than the midday sun. It is approached by eight brazen 
bridges crossing the fiery river by which it is surrounded; and 
in the centre is the Palace of Yamen, in the vestibule of which 


he sits along with Baly, and before them a vacant throne of 


gold, supported at three of its corners by three living, but red- 
hot human figures. ‘The pious visitants do homage to the god, 
who accommodates them beside him; and bids them wait the 
approaching catastrophe in patience. 

The last Canto is entitled ‘ The Amreeta;’ and opens with 
the dreaded advent of Kehama to seize the throne of Padalon. 
The yoice of command and of lamentation cease together at his 
approach ; and a dread and awful silence keeps the whole region 
in suspense, In his plan for the assault of the Diamond city, 
Mr Southey certainly outdoes all his former outdoings ; for he 

makes the Rajah divide, or rather multiply, himself, into eight 
several rajahs of the same form and reality, and march up in 
this manner, at the same moment, to the eight gates of the place, 
advance through the streets, and meet at the palace in the cen- 
tre, The battle between him and Yamen is prudently enveloped 
in darkness: but Kehama is victorious, and the rightful sovereign 
prostrated before him. ‘The victor then questions the burning 
supporters of the throne, who acknowledge the justice of their 
doom, and say they wait for a fourth, of equal guilt, to com. 
piete their number. He then renews his proposals to Kailyal, 
which are again fe d with disdain. Upon which, he calls im- 
patiently for the Amreeta cup of immortality ; and, at his voice, 
au huge marble tothe opens, and discovers a giant-skeleton, res 

lining within, with the precious cup in his hand. . The spectre 
rises slowly, and presents the cup to Kehama, saying it had been 
doomed from eternity for him only, and for Kailyal, of all the 
children of mankind. ‘The impious monarch eagerly quaffs the 
potent liquor; but saan ly feels inex presets agony shoot 
through all his veins ; and finds, too late, that he has doomed 
himself to an immortality of i insupportable and incurable pain. 
His body immediately becomes red-hot 3 and, urged on by an ir- 
resistible force, he moves towards the golden throne, and takes 
post at the vacant corner. ‘The skeleton then presents the cup to 
Kailyal, who drinks with pious awe and holy confidence. ‘Phat 
instant, a steam of divine fragrance arises from all her frame ; 
and, while she remains entranced in rapture, she feels all that 
was mortal in her melt softly away, and rises incorruptible, with- 
out having tasted the bitterness of “di sath. She now rushes into 
the arms of her faithful Glendovecr—his f itting bride, his equal 
in 
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in purity and immortality, Yamen gives them his benediction, 
and directs them to repair to their bower of bliss in the Swerga; 
and, when he sees Kailyal look with reluctant. tenderness and 
anxiety on her father, assures her that she shall meet with him 
also in her mother’s bower. ‘The car then bears off the blessed 
pair; and the Lord of Death, smiling gently on Ladutlad from 
his golden throne, he sinks, like a child overwearied with play, 
into a soft slumber; on awaking from which, he finds himself a 
disembodied spirit, with -his wife and daughter, in the blessed 
groves of the Swerga. 

Such is the faithful outline, and such the principal details of 
this singular poem; of the fable and incidents of which, our 
readers therefore are now qualified to judge for themselves. Our 
fault to it is, that it possesses the interest of a fairy tale for chil- 
dren, and not of an Epic poem for men; and that the fictions 
of which it consists, are so utterly extravagant as to lose the 
power even of producing astonishment. We do not mean to de- 
ny, that it does credit to Mr Southey’s powers of invention; but 
if we are once dispensed from the laws of probability, the task of 
invention is not very difficult. The great problem is, to deyise inci- 
dents that shall be new and striking, and yet conformable, in their 
gteat outlines, to truth and to human experience. If the last. 
condition be remitted, fiction is an art of very vulgar attain 
ment. Who looks with envy upon the author of Baron Men- 
chausen’s adventures ? 

But, even where beautiful description and striking senti- 
Ments are interwoven with extravagant fiction, the effect of 
the latter ingredient is always debasing and unpleasant :— 
And there seem to be two reasons for this, independént . of 
the painful and intense feeling of impossibility that stands con- 
stantly in the way even of the most momentary illusion. In the 
first place, we do not know how to sympathize with persons 
placed in situations of which we can have no experience 3 and, in 
the second place, when we are once familiarized with the violation 
of all truth and prcbability, we cannot easily admit that any thing 
the poet can tell us is sufliciently wonderful or surprising. If he 

gives us a giant a hundred feet high, we think we should have 
one of a thousand ;—if his hero can walk in the water, we want 
him also to fly in the air. The familiar use of prodigies, in short, 
makes us impatient of any ordinary occurrences ;—we will not sub- 
mit to any dificulties or obstructions arising merely from the laws 
of nature, or the infirmity of human nature; and feel it asa sort 
of stinginess in the author, when he allows his favourites to be 
embarrassed for want of a miracle or an angel.——After the ab- 
stract we have made of the story, it may seem very unreasonable 
to complain of Mr Southey for not giving us enovgh of wonders ; 
Ff4 especially 
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especially when it is considered, that, in order to oblige us, he 
has made one individual run up eight streets at the same moment 
of time, and actually accomplished the annihilation of space and 
time {p. 207), for the sake of anothet of his heroes. Unreason- 
able, however, as it may seem, we do think that, having gone 
so far, he ought to have gone still farther; and that his poem, con- 
sidered only as a series of marvels, is greatly inferior to many other 
works of much lower pretension. In variety and novelty of won- 
ders, it is not to be compared with the Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments ; and indicates much less facility of invention than the Fairy 
‘Tales of the facetious Count Hamilton. 

Next to the fable, we should like to say a word or two of the 
diction and versification of this strange poem, before laying any 
specimens of it befote our readers.—The diction is copious, and 
flowing and varied,—though always diffuse, often affected, and 
sometimes very provokingly debased by such babyisms as ‘ Dear- 
est Dear, ’—* Maiden mine,’ and the other offensive blandish- 
ments of Mr Southey’s school. Of the versification, we can 
only say; that it is still more irregular than that of Thalaba; or, 
at least, that its irregularity is more conspicuous, by the capri- 
cious alternation of rhyme atid blank verse, and the uncertain re- 
currence of the rhymes that are used. Regularity, we confess, 
appears to us to be of the very essence of versification ; nor is it 
easy to give any other definition of a metrical work, than that it 
is divided into regular portions called verses; and though it be 
very true, that there are legitimate verses of various lengths and 
constructions, all of which are at the service of the poet, still it 
seems almost necessary that those of the same order should ei- 
ther be repeated in sequence, or interposed according to some 
regular system, in order to give us that perception of uniformity 
which seems to be the basis of the pleasure we receive from 
metrical harmony. 

If absolute uniformity, however, be thought too cloying— 
though Homer and Milton do not seem to have found it so— 
there seems no good reason why a poet may not use one mez- 
$1re in one canto (or in one page, if he pleases) and another in 
another: But, to mix up all sorts of measures in every canto, 
and in every pagé, seems.really to be defeating the very purposé 
of writing in verse at all; and cannot fail to perplex the reader 
with a perpetual feeling of uncertainty and disappointment. 

The only apology that could be offered for great irregula- 
rity of meastire, would be, exquisite propriety of diction. In 
order to keep ail his lines up to one standard, a poet may 
sometimes be obliged to leave out an impressive word, or to in- 
sert a weak or redundant one; and if he had the power of short- 
ening or varying his measure, so as to suit it exactly to the very 
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best selection of expressions that the language could afford, it 
may be thought that we should have, on the whole, a more per- 
fect composition, or at least a composition that more than com- 
pensated for the irregularity of its metre, by the beauty and force of 
its diction. Tlausib!e, however, as such a notion may appear, we 
suspect that it would not be found to answer even in more scrupu- 
lous hands than those of Mr Southey. The license which was 
conceded as an encouragement to extraordinary diligence, would 
toon come to be employed as an instrument of mere indolence 3 
and, instead of being used only to supply the unavoidable defects of 
the language, would be familiarly resorted to, when the only defect 
was in the author. But, however this may be in theory, we are 
pretty sure that even Mr Southey’s greatest admirers will not 
pretend to say that, in point of fact, he is entitled to make use of 
ihis apology. Notwithstanding the unprecedented irregularity of 
his verse, his diction is the least compact, select, or elaborate, of 
any with which we are acquainted. It is, indeed, in a very re- 
markable degree, loose and verbose, and neglected; and the irre- 
gularities of his measure seem to be far more frequently adopted, 
because they enabled him to employ the first unweighed expres- 
sion that occurred to him, than because they afforded the only 
perfect vehicle for phrases too precious to be altered. 

We have another fault to Mr Southey’s versification in this, 
Poem, besides its irregularity. He has introduced a great num- 
ber of very unharmonious metres ; and combined them very unhar- 
moniously. Instead of the firm march of the Iambic and ‘lrochaic 
measures, for which alone our language seems to be adapted, we 
have (besides the peor pedantry of Sapphics and Dactylics) a great 
variety of tottering and slovenly measures, that were either never in- 
troduced into English poetry, or have been long discarded from it, 
from experience of their unfitness for the service. In the very 
beginning of the Poem, for example, we have a series of such 





verses as these. 
¢ He moves—he nods his head, 
But the motion comes from the bearers’ tread, 
As the body borne aloft in state, 
Sways with the impulse of its own dead weight. ’ 
And a little after— 
« By this in the Orient 


sh 
Of day—Lo! v 


ky appears the gleam 
vhat is. yonder in the stream ?’— 


Chere is great choice, indeed, of such passages throughout the 


work. 


‘ A fire is in his heatt and brain 
And nature hath no healing for his pain. ” 


© As if from some tort catapult let loose, 
Over the forest hur?’d him all abroad. ’ 
© Thereat 
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Thereat the heart of the Universe stood still ; 
The Elements ceased their influences; the Hours 
Stopt on the Eternal round: Motion and breath, 
‘Time, change, and life and death. ’ 


It soweth here with toil and care, 
But the harvest time of love is there. ” 


And hated women because they were loved. ” 
O silent Night! how have they startled thee 
With the brazen trumpet’s blare! ’ 
€ Never before 
Had Kailyal watch’d it so impatiently, 
Never so eagerly had hop’d before, 
As now when she believ’d, and said, all hope was o’er. 


* Beholding her, how beautiful she stood, 
In that wild solitude, 
Baly from his invisibility 
Had issued then, to know her cause of woe; 
But that, in the air beside her, he espied 
‘Two Powers of Evil.’ p. 189, 190. 


‘ And biessed be the hour that gave thee birth, 
Daughter of Earth.’ 


‘ Where in his antient and august abodes, 
There dwelt old Casyapo, the sire of gods.’ 


We do not know whether its versification be the worst fault of 
the following very affected passage ;—but it is extremely offen- 
sive to our ears. 

‘ But rising over all in one acclaim 
Is heard the echoed and reechoed name, 
From. all that countless rout: 
Arvalan! Arvalan! 
Arvalan! Arvalan! 

Ten times ten thousand voices in one shout 
Call Arvalan! The overpowering sound, 
¥rom house to house repeated rings about, 

Trom tower to tower rolls round.’ 


¢ And now at once they shout 
Arvalan! Arvalan! 
With quick rebound of sound, 
All in accordant cry, 
rvalan! Arvalan!’ p. 3, 4. 
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The following, we think, is equally detestable, i in rythm, style 


and conception. 
* Dost thou tremble, O Indra, O God of the Sky, 


‘Why slumber those thunders of thine? 
Dost thou tremble on high,.. 
Wilt thou tamely the Swerga resign, . . 


Art thou smitten, O Indra, with dread ? 
Or seest thou not, seest thou not,- Monarch divine, 


That 


How many a day to Seeva’s shrine 
Kehama his victim hath led ? 
Nine and ninety days are fled,’ &c. 


* O day of woe! above, below, 


blood confirms the Almighty Tyrant’s reign ! 
Thou tremblest, O Indra, O God of the Sky, 


Thy thunder is vain ! 


Thou tremblest on high for thy power ! 


But where is Veeshnoo at this hour, 
But where is Seeva’s eye?’ p. 74, 


we 
ive 


Neither have we more toleration for such harsh and noisy bom- 
bast as the following. 


* And all around, behind, before, 
The bridal Car, is the raging rout, 


With frantic shout, and deafening roar, 


Tossing the torches’ flames about. 


And the double double peals of the drum are there, 
And the startling burst of the trumpet’s blare ; 
And the gong, that seems, with its thunders dread, 

To stun the living, and waken the dead. 
The ear-strings throb as if they were broke, 
And the eyelids drop at the weight of its stroke. 
Fain would the Maid have kept them fast, 


But open they start at the crack of the blast. ’ 


p- 148. 


Nearly one half of the poem is written in verses as loose and 
unsteady as this ;—though there is great variety in their kinds of 
The passage which follows is pure childishness and 


badness. 
Sing-song. 


* O happy Sire, and yet more happy Daughter ! 


The etherial gales his agony aslake, 

His daughter’s tears are on his cheek, 
His:hand is in the water ; 

The innocent man, the man opprest, 

Oh joy !.. hath found a place of rest 
Beyond Kehama’s sway. _ 


His Curse extends not here ; his pains have past away. 


* O happy Sire, and happy Daughter! 
Ye on the banks of that celestial water 
Your resting place and sanctuary have found, 


What! 
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What! hath not then their mortal taint defil’d 
The sacred solitary ground ? 

Vain thought! the Holy Valley smil’d 
Receiving such a sire and child ; 
Ganges, who seem’d asleep to ly, 
Beheld them with benignant eye, 
And rippled round melodiously, 

And roll’d her little waves, to meet 

And welcome their beloved feet. ’ 


* Lovely wert thou, O Flower of Earth ! 
Above all flowers of mortal birth ; 
But fostered in this blissful bower 

From day to day, and hour to hour, 
Lovelier grew the lovely flower. 
O blessed, blessed company ! 

When men and heavenly spirits ereet, 
And they whom Death had severed meet, 
And hold again communion swect ;. . 

O blessed, blessed company!’ p. 104. 


It is not fair, however, either to our readers or to Mr Southey, 
to extract such passages. ‘The following account of the burning 
of Arvalan’s young widow, though defaced with » good deal ot 
affectation, is powerfully executed, and makes full as striking a 
picture as the sacrifice of Iphigenia. 

* Woe! woe! Nealliny, 
The young Nealliny ! 
They strip her ornaments away, 
Bracelet and anklet, ring, and chain, and zone ; 
Around her neck they leave 
The marriage knot alone, ... 
That marriage band, which when 
Yon waning moon was young, 
Around her virgin neck 
With bridal joy was hung. 
‘Then with white flowers, the coronal of death, 
Her jetty locks they crown. 
O sight of misery! 

You cannot hear her cries, . .. all other sound 

In that wild dissonance is drown’d;... 
But in her face you see 
The supplication and the agony,... 

See in her swelling throat the desperate strength 
That with vain effort struggles yet for life ; 
Her arms contracted now in fruitless strife, 

. Now wildly at full length 
Towards the crowd in vain for pity spread,... p. 8 ‘ 


‘The 
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The following picture of morning, is also sketched with bright 
and transparent colours. It relates to Kailyal and her father, af- 
ter he had saved her from the flood. 

‘ The boatman, sailing on his easy way, 
With envious eye beheld them where they lay ; 
For every herb and flower 
Was fresh and fragrant with the early dew, 
Sweet sung the birds in that delicious hour, 
And the cool gale of morning as it blew, 
Not yet subdued by day’s increasing power, 
Ruffling the surface of the silvery stream, 
Swept o’er the moisten’d sand, and rais’d no shower. 
Telling their tale of love, 
The boatman thought they lay 
At that lone hour, and who so blest as they!’ p. 28, 29. 

The evening scene is also very sweetly drawn,—and wiih the 
same fidelity to Eastern costume. 

‘ Evening comes on: arising from the stream, 
Homeward the tall flamingo wings his flight ; 
And where he sails athwart the setting beam, 
His scarlet plumage glows with deeper light. 

The watchman, at the wish’d approach of night, 
Gladly forsakes the field, where he all day, 

To scare the winged plunderers from their prey, 

With shout and sling, on yonder clay-built height, 

Hath borne the sultry ray. 
Hark! at the Golden Palaces, 
The Bramin strikes the hour. 

For leagues and leagues around, the brazen sound 

Rolls through the stillness of departing day, 

Like thunder far away.’ p. 35, 36. 

The awaking of Kailyal, too, when first borne, in her swoon, 
to the spring of the Ganges, is very beautifully represented. 
The last six lines appear to us peculiarly sweet and melodious. 

* The waters of the holy Spring 
About the hand of Kailyal play ; 
They rise, they sparkle, and they sing; 
Leaping where languidly she lay, 
As it with that rejoicing stir 
The holy Spring would welcome her. 

The Tree of Life which o’er her spread, 
Benignant bow’d its sacred head, 
And dropt its dews of healing ; 
And her heart-blood at every breaths 
Recovering from the strife of death, 
Drew in new strength and feelings 


Behold her beautiful in her repose, 
A life 
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A life-bloom reddening now her dark-brown cheek $ 
And lo! her eyes unclose, 
Dark as the depth of Ganges’ spring profound, 
When night hangs over it, 
Bright as the moon’s refulgent beam, 
That quivers on its clear up-sparkling stream.’ p. 54, 55. 
Her first interview with the spirit of her mother, whom she 
had lost in infancy, is described with the same tenderness and 
truth of feeling. The language (and this is no light praise) is 
like the finest parts of Mr Wordsworth’s. 
* The Maid that lovely form survey’d ; 
Wistful she gaz’d, and knew her not ; 
But Nature to her heart convey’d 
A sudden thrill, a startling thought, 
A feeling many a year forgot, 
Now like a dream anew recurring, 
As if again in every vein 
Her mother’s milk was stirring. 
With straining neck and earnest eye 
She stretch’d her hands imploringly, 
As if she fain would have her nigh, 
Yet fear’d to meet the wish’d embrace, 
At once with love and awe opprest.’ p. 99. 
The passage that follows is an imitation, «lmost equally suge- 
sessful, of the moralizing style of Walter Scott. 
* They sin who tell us Love can die. 
With life all other passions fly, 
All others are but vanity. 
In Heaven Ambition cannot dwell, 
Nor Avarice in the vaults of Hell ; 
Earthly these passions of the Earth, 
They perish where they have their birth ; 
But Love is indestructible. 
Its holy flame for ever burneth, 
From Heaven it came, to Heaven returneth 5 
Loo oft on Earth a troubled guest, 
At times deceiv’d, at times opprest, 
It here is tried and purified, 
"hen hath in Heaven its pertect rest. 
Oh! when a mother mevts on high 
‘The babe she lost in infancy, 
Hath she not then, for pains and fears, 
‘The day of woe, the watchful night, 
For at! her sorrow, all her tears, 
An over-payment of delight?’ p. 100, 101. 

There is no finer description, periaps, in the whole poem, 
than that of the antrent city of Baly, showing its silent turrets 
above the surrounding sca, 
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‘ Their golden summits, in the noon-day light, 
Shone o’er the dark green deep that roll’d between ; 
For domes, and pinnacles, and spires were seen 
Peering above the sea,..a mournful sight ! 
Well might the sad beholder ween from thence 
What works of wonder the devouring wave 

Had swallowed there, when monuments so brave 
Bore record of their old magnificence. 
And on the sandy shore, beside the verze 
Of Ocean, here and there, a rock-hewn fane 
Resisted in its strength the surf and surge 
That on their deep foundations beat in vain. 
In solitude the antient temples stood, 
Once resonant with instrument and song, 
And solemn dance of festive multitude ; 
Now as the weary ages pass along, 
Hearing no voice save of the Ocean flood, 
Which roars for ever on the restless shores ; 
Or, visiting their solitary caves, 
The lonely sound of Winds, that moan around 
Accordant to the melancholy waves.’ p. 162. 
The picture is still finer, when Ladurlad descends to the bu- 
ried city ;—and evinces great power, both of fancy and of expres- 
sion, though infected with many faults of taste and of manner. | 
‘ Those streets which never, since the days of yore, 
By human footstep had been visited ; 
Those streets which never more 
A human foot shall tread, 
Ladurlad trod. In sun-light, and sea-ereen, 
The thousand palaces were seen 
Of that proud city, whose superb abodes 
Seem’d rear’d by Giants for the immortal Gods. 
How silent and how beautiful they stand, 

Like things of Nature! the eternal rocks 
Themselves not firmer. Neither hath the sand 
Drifted within their gates, and choak’d their doors, 

Nor slime defil’d their pavements and their floors. ’— 


* And now his feet attain that royal fape 
Where Baly held of old his awful reign. 
What once had been the garden spread around, 
Fair garden, once which wore perpetual green, 
Where all sweet flowers through all the year were found, 
And all fair fruits were through all seasons seen. ’— 








* It was a garden still beyond all price, 
Even yet it was a place of Paradise; 

For where the mighty Ocean could not spare, 
There had he, with his own creation, 


Sought 
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Sought to repair his work of devastation. - 
And here were coral bowers, 
And grots of madrepores, 
And banks of spunge, as soft and fair to eye 
As e’er was mossy bed 
Whereon the Wood-Nymphs lie 
Their languid limbs in’ summer’s sultry hours. *—- 


‘ And arborets of jointed stone were there, 
And plants of fibres fine, a& silkworm’s thread ; 
Yea, beautiful as Mermaid’s golden hair 
Upon the waves dispread : 
Others that, like the broad banana growing, 
Rais’d their long wrinkled leaves of purple hue, 
Like streamers wide out- flowing. ’— 


* The golden fountains had not ceas’d to flow, 
And, where they mingled with the briny Seay 
There was a sight of wonder and delight, 
To see the fish, like birds in air, 
Above Ladurlad flying. 
Round those strange waters they repair, 
Their scarlet fins outspread and plying, 
They float with gentle hovering there s 
And now upon those little wings, 
As if to dare forbidden things, 
With wilful purpose bent. 
Swift as an arrow from a bow 
They dash across, and to and fro, 
In rapid glance like lightning go 
Through that unwonted element.’ p. 170—174. 
The following description is in a very different style, though 
mot less perfect in its kind. 
‘ "T'was a fair scene wherein they stood, 
A green and sunny glade amid the wood, 
And in the midst an aged Banian grew. 
It was a goodly sight to see 
That venerable tree ; 
Far o’er the lawn, irregularly spread, 
Fifty straight columns propt its lofty head ; 
And many a long depending shoot, 
Seeking to strike its root, 

Straight like a plummet, grew towards the ground. 
Some on the lower boughs, which crost their way, 
Fixing their bearded fibres, round and round, 
With many a rinz and wild contortion wound ; 
Some to the passing wind at times, with sway 

Of gentle motion swung ; 
Others of younger growth, unmov’d, were hung 
Like 
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Like stone-drops from the cavern’s fretted height. 
Beneath was smooth and fair to sight, 
Nor weeds nor briars deform’d the natural floor ; 
And through the leafy cope which bower’d it o’er 
Came gleams of chequered light, 
So like a temple did it seem, that there 
A pibus heart’s first impulse would be prayer.— 
Fed by perpetual springs, a small lagoon, 
Pellucid, deep, and still, in silence join’d, 
And swell’d the passing stream. Like burnish’d steel 
Glowing, it lay beneath the eye of noon; 
And when the breezes, in their play, 
Ruffled the darkening surface, then, with gleam 
Of sudden light, around the lotus stem 
It rippled; and the sacred flowers that crown 
The lakelet with their roseate beauty, ride, 
In gentlest waving rock’d, from side to side ; 
And as the wind upheaves 
Their broad and buoyant weight, the glossy leaves 
Flap on the twinkling waters, up and down.’ p, 188—5, 
The reader, perhaps, may now wish to see some of Mr Sou- 
they’s living characters; and we give them the picture of Kail. 
yal’s retreat in the forest, after her sojourn by the holy fount of 
the Ganges. 
* And duly here, to Marriataly’s praise, 
The Maid, as with an Angel’s voice of song, 
_ Pour’d her melodious lays 
Upon the gales of even, 
And gliding in religious dance along, 
Mov’d, graceinl as the dark-eyed Nymphs of Heaven, 
Such harmony to all her steps was given. 


Thus ever, in her father’s doting eye, 

Kailyal perform’d the customary rite ; 
He, patient of his burning pain the while, 
Beheld her, and approw’d ber pious toil. ’— 


‘ He, too, by day and night, and every hour, 
Paid to a higher Power his sacrifice ; 

An offering, not of ghee, or fruit, or rice, 
Flower-crown, or blood ; but of a héart subdued, 
A resolute, unconquer’d fortitude, 

An agony represt, a will resign’d. ’— 


© Yea all around was hallowed! Danger, Fear, 
Nor thought of evil ever entered here. 
A charm was on the Leopard when he came 
Within the circle of that mystic glade ; 
Submiss he crouch’d before the heavenly Maid, 
And offered to hgr touch his speckled side ; 
FOL. XVII. NO. 34, Gg ~ 
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Or with arch’d back erect, and bending head, 
And eyes half-clos’d for pleasure, would he stand, 
Courting the pressure of her gentle hand. 


Trampling his path through wood and brake, 
And canes which crackling fall before his way, 
And tassel-grass, whose ears feathers play 
O’ertopping the young trees, 
On comes the Elephant, to slake 
His thirst at noon m yon pellucid springs. 
Lo! from his trunk upturn’d, aloft he flings 
The grateful shower ; and now 
Plucking the broad-leav’d bough 
Of yonder plane, with waving motion slow, 
Fanning the languid air, 
He moves it to and fro. 
But wher that form of beauty meets his sight, 
The trunk its undulating motion stops, 
From his forgetful hold the plane-branch drops, 
Reverent he kneels, and lifts his rational eyes 
To her as if in prayer ; 
And when she pours her angel voice in song, 
Entranced he listens to the thrilling notes, 
Till his strong temples, bath’d with sudden dews, 
Their fragrance of delight and love diffuse.’ p.136—9. 
Redundant and overminute as these descriptions undoubtedly 
are, it is impossible not to feel, that they are conceived in the 
true spirit, and expressed in the genuine language, of poetry. 
‘We must add a few specimens of Mr Southey’s delineations of 
‘ character and affection. 
* Hope we have none, said Kailyal to her Sire. 
Said she aright? and had the Mortal Maid 
No thoughts of heavenly aid, . . 
No secret hopes her inmost heart to move 
With longings of such deep and pure desire, 
As vestal Maids, whose picty is love, 
Feel in their ecstasies, when rapt above, 
Their souls unto their heavenly Spouse aspire ? 
Why else so often doth that searching eye 
Roam through the scope of sky? 
Why, if she sees a distant speck on high, 
Starts there that quick suffusion to her cheek ? 
Tis but the Eagle, in his heavenly height ; 
Reluctant to believe, she hears his cry, 
And marks his wheeling flight, 
Then languidly averts her mournful sight. 
Why ever else, at morn, that waking sigh, 
Because the lovely form no more is-nigh 
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Which hath been present to her soul all night 
And that injurious fear 
Which ever, as it riseth, is represt, 
Yet riseth still within her troabled breast, 
That she no more shall see the Glendoveer!’ p. 141, 142. 
Her emotions, when defaced with leprosy by the wrath of Ke- 
hama, have a character of equal tenderness, and gteater dignity. 
* This is a loathsome sight to human eye, 
Half-shrinking at herself, the Maiden thought, 
Will it be so to him? Oh surely not! 
The immortal Powers; who see 
Through the poor wrappings of mortality, 
Behold. the soul, the beautiful soul, within, 
Exempt from age and wasting malady, 
And undeform’d, while pure and free from sin. 
This is a loathsome sight. to human eye, 
But not.to eyes divine, 
Ereenia, Son of Heaven, oh not to thine!’ p. 204,205. | 
There is something very sweet and touching in their meeting 
after this disaster. 
* Thou seest his poor revenge! So having said, 
One look she glanced upon her leprous stain 
Indignantly, and shook 
Her head in.calm disdain. 


O Maid of soul divine! 
And more than ever dear, 
And more than ever mine, 
Replied the Glenidoveer : 
He hath not,read, be sure, the mystic ways 
, Of Fate.’ p- 214, 215. 
We add but one other picture of her piety and filial devotion. 
‘ O Thou whom we adore, 
O Marriataly, thee do I implore, 
The virgin cried ; my Goddess, pardon thou 
The unwilling wrong, that I no more, 
With dancé and song, 
Can do thy daily service, as of yore! 
The flowers which last I wreath’d around thy brow, 
Are withering there ; and never now 
Shall I at eve adore thee, 
And swimming round with arms outspread, 
Poise the full pitcher on my head, 
In dext’rous daricé before thee ; 
While underneath the reedy shed, at rest 
My father sate the evening rites to view,’ 
And blest thy name,—and blest 
Wis daughter too.’ p. 33, 34. : 
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‘ And turning to the Image, threw 
Her grateful arms around it, ... It was thou 
Who saved’st me from the stream ! 
My Marriataly, it was thou! 
I had not else been here 
‘To share my Father’s Curse, 
To suffer now, ..~- and yet to thank thee thus!’ p. 32. 
And, again, when they are sent back from Mount Meru to war- 
der on the earth— : 
‘ Thus to her father spake the imploring Maid. 
Oh! by the love which we so long have borne 
Each other, and shall never cease to bear, . . 
Oh ! by the sufferings we have shar’d, 
And must not cease to share, * . 
One boon I supplicate in this dread hour, 
One consolation in this hour of woe ! 
Thouw hast it in thy power, refuse not thou 
The only comfort new 
That my poor heart can know. 


O dearest, dearest Kailyal! with a smile 
Of tenderness and sorrow, he replied, 
O best below’d, and to be loved the best 
Most worthy, . . set thy duteous heart at rest. 
I know thy wish ; and let what will betide, 
Ne’er will I leave thee wilfally again. 
My soul is strengthen’d to endure its pain ; 
Be thou, in all my wanderings, still my guide ; 
Be thou, in all my sufferings, at my side. 


The Maiden, at those welcome words, imprest 
A passionate kiss upon her father’s cheek.’ p. 152, I33. 
We fear we have already extended those quotations to a length 
which our unpoetical readers will not easily forgive; but we 
must add the following passage, in which Mr Southey throws 
all the brightness of original poetry upon the old classical fiction 
of the souls of infants being stationed in the outskirts of the 
Elysian world. 
* Innocent Souls! thus set so early free 
From sin and sorrow and mortality, 
Their spotless spirits all creating Love 
Receiv’d into its universal breast. 
Yon blue serene above 
Was their domain; clouds pillowed them to rest ; 
‘The Elements on them like nurses tended, 
And with their growth etherial substance blended. 
Less pure than these is that strange Indian bird, 
Who never dips in earthly streams her bill, 
But, when the sound of coming showers is heard, 
Leeks up, and from the clouds receives her fill. 
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Less pure the footless fowl of Heaven, that never 
Rest upon earth, but on the wing for ever 
Hovering o’er fiowers, their fragrant food inhale, 
Drink the descending dew upon its way, 
And sleep aloft while floating on the gale.’ p. 222, 223. 


We here close our extracts, and take our leave of Mr Southey. 
We wish we could entertain any tolerable hopes of converting 
him from the damnable heresies into which he has fallen, and to 
which, if he does not reform speedily, we fear his reputation 
will die a martyr. The great space we have allowed him to oc- 
cupy, both now and on former occasions, proves sufficiently what 
importance we attach to his very errors, and what great things, we 
think, might be expected from him, if he could only be made 
to exert himself on the same side with those who have hitherto 
succeeded in commanding the admiration of the world. To 
those who care little for our opinions, the copious extracts which 
we have given, will afford a safer ground of conclusion; and 
we conceive, that no reader of any taste or sensibility can peruse 
even those detached fragments, without feeling that Mr Southey 
is gifted with powers of fancy and of expression beyond almost 
any individual of his age: and that in the expression of all the 
tender, and amiable, and quiet affections, he has had but few 
rivals, either in past or in present time. ‘These are rare and 
precious qualities } the intrinsic value of which cannot be de- 
stroyed by their combination with others of an opposite charac- 
ter, and to which we shall always be glad to do homage, in spite 
of any such combination. But a childish taste, and an affected 
manner, though they cannot destroy genius, will infallibly de- 
prive it of its glory ; and must be reprobated, therefore, with a 
severity proportioned to the mischief they occasion—a mischief 
that can only be measured by the greatness of the excellence 
they hide, and will always be stated the highest by those to whom 
that excellence is dearest. ws 


ArT. XII. Sermons by Samuel Horsley, LL.D. F. R. 8.'F. A. 8. 
late Lord Bishop of St Asaph. 2 vol. 8vo. pp. 895. Hatch- 
ard; and Cadell & Davies, London. _And Manneis & Miller, 
Edinburgh. Dundee, 1810. 


RESBYTERIANS aS we are, we have a cerfain pride in acknow- 

ledging, that the Church of England has been eminently 
distinguished, ever since the period of the Reformation, by the 
learning and the talents of her clergy; and especially of those 
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who have been raised to the Episcopal office. Among those who 
have been thus raised in our own times, we do not know that a 
greater could easily be named than the author of the volumes be- 
fore us. In classical acquirements, and in the critical knowledge 
of the languages in which the sacred books were originally writ- 
ten, he stood in the very first rank of excellence. In the mathe- 
matical and physical sciences, if he stood not in the first rank, 
he held at least a very respectable station. In metaphysical acute- 
ness and research, he had probably few superiors ; while, in his pro- 
per science of theology, we will not venture to suppose that he had 
one. His character and manner were indeed somewhat harsh, arro- 
gant, and dogmatical : and there was a time when we might have 
been inclined toenlarge, with some asperity, upon these objectiona- 
ble features. But that time is now past. Death, which terminates 
all personal controversy, expiates, in all good minds, the errors 
which controversy engenders ; and we are now willing to believe, 
that much of his apparent harshness arose from his zeal for the 
truth, and his high sense of its importance; and that, in fact, he 
possessed more genuine liberality than many of his most clamor- 
ous opponents. ‘ He was classed, indeed, and he classed himself, 
among Highchurchmen. But, though the term sounds rather 
alarming, we do not see why a zealous Highchurchman should 
be supposed either more illiberal or more intolerant than a zealot 
of any other persuasion. _ Bishop Horsley, we have no doubt, was 
sincere in his profession of conscientious attachment tothe constitu- 
’ tion and doctrines of the Church of England; and supported them, 
not because he found them established, but because he thought them 


- just and salutary. Highchurchman at least as he was, it is cer- 


tain that, on more than one occasion, he gave proof that he un- 
derstood the great principles of practica} toleration better than 
some that lay a much louder claim to liberality. 

We happen to know with certainty,—and we think it right, 
therefore, and creditable to the Bishop to mention, that he was 
not only willing, but anxious to enter into a Parliamentary in- 
quiry into the claims of the Roman Catholics of Ireland, and to 
grant them whatever that inquiry might show could be granted 
with security to the Protestant establishment and the Protestant 
succession. That he would have voted for going into a com- 
mitee on the Catholic petition, and exerted his great powers and 
influence, if he had lived, in this important discussion, we are 
now enabied to state from the highest authority. His death, 
therefore, is, even in this respect, a matter of the deepest re- 
gret ; for, thongh the subject has been largely discussed on poli- 
tical grounds, something, perhaps, is still due to the Par 
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and even to the prejudices and fears of those who view the question 
more in a religious than a political light-; and no man was better 
qualified to pay that debt than Bishop Horsley. His well-known 
attachment to the interests of his own church, together with his 
perfect knowledge of the subject, both as a churchman and a states- 
man, would have conciliated, to any system of concession that had 
obtained his sanction, many who are now hostile to concession in 
any form, not from animosity to the Catholics, but from a con- 
scientious and undefined apprehension as to consequences. 

In his controversy with Dr Priestley, Bishop Horsley had a 
manifest advantage (as is Now pretty generally acknowledged), 
both in learning and in argument: and when we reflect that 
his opponent aimed at nothing less than the overthrow of the 
English Establishment, and avowed his purpose in language not 
remarkable either for modesty or delicacy, we cannot justly won- 
der that our author used strong language in return. Yet it is 
dignified language; and will not now appear to any candid reader 
to be much stronger than the case required. At the period of this 
controversy, Dr Horsley was Archdeacon of St Alban’s; and we 
quote with pleasure the concluding paragraph of his Remarks 
upon Dr Priestley’s Second Letters, as affording a striking speci- 
men, as well of his manner as of his temper ;—of a manner no 
doubt sufficiently decided, but of a temper which appears to us 
entitled to the name of Christian. ‘ For eighteen months or 
more it hath been the boast of the Unitarian party, that the 
Archdeacon of St Aiban’s hath been challenged to establish 
facts which he had averred ; that he hath been insulted in his 
character, as a scholar and a man; charged with ignorance, 
misrepresentation, defamation and calumny ; * and that, under 
all this he hath continued speechless. + He hath at last spo- 
ken, in a tone which, perhaps, will little endear him to the 
Unitarian zealots. It matters not. The time seems yet so dis- 
tant when the train which they are laying may be expected to 
explode, that the danger is exceedingly small, that he will ever 
be reduced to the alternative of renouncing his faith, or relin- 
quishing his preferments ; or to the harder alternative which Dr 
© Priestley seems to threaten, t “ of a prison, with a good con- 
*€ science, or his present emoluments without one.” If those 
* happy times of which Dr Priestley prophecies, should overtake 
¢ him ere his course is finished ; when an Arian or Socinian Par- 
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* Second Letters, &e. Preface, p. xviii. pp. 1, $9, 47, 160, 161, 
163, 208, et alibi passim. 

+ See Animadversion on Mr White, p. 84, 

t See Second Letters, &c. p. 88. 
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* liament shall undertake the blessed business of a second ree 
© formation, and depose archbishops from their thrones, and arch- 
* deacons from thezr couches of preferment ; he humbly hopes, 

that he may be supplied with fortitude to act the part which 
may not disgrace his present professions. The probability, 
however, seems to be, that ere those times arrive (if they ar- 
rive at all, which we trust they will not), my antagonist and I 
shall both be gone to those unseen abodes, where the din of 
controversy and the din of war are equally unheard. ‘There 
we shall rest together, till the last trumpet summon us to stand 
before bur God and King. That*whatever of intemperate 
wrath, and carnal anger, hath mixed itself, on either side, with 
the zeal with which we have pursued our fierce contention, 
may then be forgiven to us both, ig a prayer which I breathe 
from the bottom of my soul, and to which my antagonist, if 
he hath any part in the spirit of a Christian, upon his bended 
knees will say AMEN.” Tracts in Controversy with Dr Priestley, 
p. #10. 

It would be easy to multiply instances of the same tone of 
candour and magnanimity, even from those controversial tracts, 
in which the sternness of his manner is supposed to have irritated 
his opponents, and scandalized the meeker among his associates. 
But it is quite time that we should turn to the volumes before us. 

In no spectes of composition is there such variety as in Ser- 
mons. We have mere moral essays under that name; and evan- 
gelical discourses, of the highest pretensions to orthodoxy, each 
set in direct opposition to the other; with a vast series of va- 
rieties between these extremes. The evangelical, or enthu- 
siastic system (for the words have of late become really sy- 
nonimous), having by its fatal predominance contributed essen- 
tially to the overthrow both of Church and State im the time of 
King Charles, led to a very opposite style of preaching after the 
Restoration ; at which period the higher clergy (notwithstanding 
the vices and the levity of the monarch) were equally remarkable 
for their learning and their virtue. Deeply impressed with the 
evils which they had just suffered, and which they imagined a- 
rose in a great measure from a false theology, the moral style of 
preaching gradually rose into high estimation and general use. 
Accordingly, from that period down to the middle of the last 
century, many volumes of admirable discourses were given to the 
public, in which we find more frequent appeals to the natural 
principles of morality,—to the eternal fitnesses of things,-~and 
to the various criterions of virtue suggested by natural science, 
than to the sanctions of the Gospel, and the authoritative obliga- 
tions of revealed religion. We should be sorry not to pagsane 
these 
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these most valuable and ingenious performances. But as the 
senseless jargon of enthusiasm, by a kind of reaction, led to this 
style, which to ordinary minds 1s generally uninteresting, and 
often unintelligible, this latter naturally led to the revival of the 
former. It was easy to persuade the multitude, (because it is 
strictly true), that a mere moral essay, however elegant or elabo- 
rate, was by no means equivalent to preaching the Gospel. It 
is of the utmost importance certainly to inquire, and it may be 
often equally important to show, how admirably the constitu- 
tion of nature and the condition of man agree with the word of 
God, and with the system of Christian redemption. But if that 
system be taken for granted, as it must be in a Christian commu- 
nity, the authority which it displays, and the morality which it 
enforces, will receive no very important aid from our narrow 
views of nature or of science. These views, indeed, both phy- 
sical and moral, are, after all, exceedingly imperfect ; and the 
arguments that can be raised upon them for the regulation of our 
conduct and our feelings, will always, we fear, appear to the 
great mass of mankind both unsatisfactory and unimpressive. 

However the case may be, therefore, with the few who are gift- 
ed with powerful and sensitive minds,—with habits of moral sen- 
sibility and reflection, it will be found, we believe, that men, in 
general, require a principle of easier and of stronger obligation, 
than any which mere natural science can possibly furnish. ‘The 
Gospel has supplied this principle ; and the mighty effect which it 
is calculated to produce on the human heart, may be clearly dis- 
tinguished even in the grossest delusions of enthusiasm. The ef- 
fect is evidently powerful; though unfortunately it is not always 
moral. So far as it is not-moral, it is evil. But the evils of en- 
thusiasm are not to be obviated by neglecting the peculiarities of 
the Gospel system. On the contrary, they may all be corrected 
by placing these peculiarities in a true and strong light, and by 
connecting them, as they are naturally connected, with a pure 
and progressive virtue. ‘The sublimest truths, and the profound- 
est inysteries of religion, are as level, perhaps, to the capacities 
of the meanest, as of the highest human intellect. By neither 
‘are they to be fully fathomed. By both they may be easily be- 
lieved, on the sure testimony of divine revelation. As simple 
and important facts, then, which connect time with eternity, and 
heaven with earth, they belong equally to men of every order; 
and are directly calculated to produce those emotions of awe and 
reverence, of faith and hope, and reliance on the Divine pre- 
sence, providence, justice and benevolence, of which the conse- 
quences must be in the highest degree moral. 

To cursory readers, whose object is amusement}—to half 
formed divines,—and to men but partially acquainted with 
human 
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human nature, we are persuaded that a moral essay will be 
more agreeable than a gospel sermon; yet in the true, and 
pethaps effective sense of the word, it can never be considered 
as more practical; unless we are disposed to believe, that 
the deep and lofty feelings to which we have just alluded, 
are less likely to produce a permanent effect on our practice, than 
ithe slight and sometimes arbitrary associations of mere natural 
fitness and social propriety. The preacher, therefore, who ne- 
giects the peculiarities of the Gospel, neglects the most profound 
and the most copious—the most important and the most interest- 
ing—the most impressive and the most moral part of his profes- 
sion ; and, above all, he affords an advantage to the delusions of 
enthusiasts, of which an opposite system would effectually de- 
prive them. Enthusiasm, in the sense here used, is not a natural 
product of the Gospel, but an accidental perversion of its tend- 
encies ; the origin of which is to be traced, in every age, to the 
neglect of the Gospel as a peculiar system, and to the confound- 
ing of its authoritative sanctions with the more indefinite obliga- 
tions of natural morality. Look at the early ages of Christianity, 
when its peculiarities were first communicated, and largely in- 
sisted on as the essential parts of the system, inevery sermon. ‘The 
effect was powerful, and it was moral beyond all example,—pro- 
ducing the utmost efforts of heroic and disinterested virtue,—with 
very few, and comparatively feeble, examples of that wretched en- 
thusiasm, or interested hypocrisy, which combines the profession 
of the most important truths with the practice of the most con- 
temptible and sordid vices. 

In the sense in which we have now explained that term, every 
discourse in the volumes before us may justly be denominated a 
gospel sermon. ‘They almost ail contain a critical disquisition on 
some text of Scripture, which is either diflicult in itself, or 
which has been misunderstood,—the elucidation and assertion of 
some important doctrine,—and a plain, and sometimes an ani- 
mated detail, of practical consequences. .No reader, however 
ignorant and unprepared, will confound these discourses with the 
jargon of Methodism, or the slang of the Tabernacle ; ‘though 
we can easily imagine that they will not be popular with many 
who read sermons, on the pretext that they are too profound, 
and not sufliciently practical. 

There are twenty-nine sermons in these two volumes; of 
which six were pubiished at the time they were preached, or at 
least in the Bishop’s lifetime. The three first, though on two 
different texts (St James, v. 8, and St Matth, xxiv. 3.) are on 
the same subject, the coming of our Lord. Many of our a- 
blest divinegjand commentators have concluded, that by the com- 
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ing of our Lord, so often mentioned in the New Testament, 
was meant the destruction of Jerusalem. The Bishop contends, 
and we think with complete success, that it means his final com- 
ing to judgment, of which the destruction of Jerusalem was 
one of the signs. We shall make two extracts from these ser- 
mons, and wish we could afford room for many more. The one 
contains an apology for the Bishop’s manner of preaching, and is 
marked with all the vigour and intrepidity of his character. The 
other affords a good example of his manner of drawing practical 
inferences. 

‘ It is the glory of our Church, that the most illiterate of her sons 
are in possession of the Scriptures in their mother tongue. It is their 
duty to make the most of so great a blessing, by employing as much 
time as they can spare from the necessary business of their several 
callings, in the diligent study of the written word. It is the duty of 
their teachers to give them all possible assistance and encouragement 
in this necessary work. I apprehend that we mistake our proper 
duty, when we avoid the public discussion of difficult or ambiguous 
texts, and cither keep them entirely out of sight, or, when that can- 
not easily be done, obtrude our interpretations upon the laity, as 
magisterial or oracular, without proof or argument; a plan that 
may serve the purposes of indolence, and may be made to serve 
worse purposes, but is not well adapted to answer the true ends of 
theinstitution of our holy order. The will of God is, that all men 
should be saved ; and, to that end, it is his will that all men, that 
is, all descriptions of men, great and small, rich and poor, learned 
and ignorant, should come to the knowledge of the truth. Of the 
ti uth——thi it is, of the truths brought to light by the Gospel: not on- 
ly of the fundamental truths of faith towards God, of repentance 
from dead works, and of a future judgment,—but of all the sublim- 
er truths concerning the. scheme of man’s redemption. It is God’s 
will that all men should be brought to a just understanding of the 
deliverance Christ hath wrought for us,—to a just apprehension of 
the magnitude of our hopes in him, and of the certainty of the evi- 
dence on which these hopes are founded. It is God’s will that all 

men should come to a knowledge of the original dignity of our Savi- 
our’s person,—of the mystery of his incarnation, —of the nature of 
. his eternal priesthood, the value of his atonement, the efficacy of 
his intercession. These things are never to be understood without 
much more than a snpérticis il knowledge of the Scriptures, especial- 
ly the Scriptures of the New Testament ;—and yet that knowledge 
wt the Scriptures which is necessary to the understanding of these 
things, is what few, I would hope, in this country, are too illiterate 
to attain. It is our duty to facilitate the attainment, by clearing dif. 
ficulties. It may be proper to state those we cannot clear ;—to pre- 
sent our hearers with the inte rpretations that have been attempted, 
and to show where they fail ;—in a word, to make thesifmasters of 
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the question, though neither they nor we may be competent to the 
resolution of it. ‘This instruction would more effectually secure them 
against the poison of modern corruptions, than the practice, dictated 
by a false discretion, of avoiding the mention of every doctrine that 
may be combated, and of burying every text of doubtful meaning. 
‘The corrupters of the Christian doctrine have no such reserve. The 
doctrines of the divinity of the Son—the inearnation—the satisfac- 
tion of the cross as a sacrifice, in the literal meaning of the word—~ 
the Mediatorial intercession—the influences of the Spirit—the eter- 
nity of future punishment—are topics of popular discussion with 
those who would deny or pervert these doctrines: and. we may judge 
by their success what our own might be, if we would but meet our an- 
tagonists on their own ground. The common people, we find, enter 
into the force, though they do not perceive the sophistry of their ar- 
guments. ‘The same people would. much more enter inte the inter- 
nal evidence of the genuine doctrine of the Gospel, if holden out 
to them, not in parts, studiously divested of whatever may seem 
mysterious,—not with accommodations to the prevailing fashion of 
opinions, but entire and undisguised. Nor are the laity to shut their 
ears against these disputations, as niceties in which they are not con- 
cerned, or difficulties above the reach of their abilities; and least of 
all are they to neglect those disquisitions which immediately respect 
the interpretation of texts. Every sentence of the Bible is from God, 
and every man is interested in the meaning of it. The teacher, 
therefore, is to expound, and the disciple to hear and read with dili- 
gence ; and much might be the fruit of the blessing of God on their 
united exertions. And this I infer, not only from a general consi- 
deration of the nature of the Gospel doctrine, and the cast of the 
Scripture language, which is admirably accommodated to vulgar 
apprehensions, but from a fact which has happened to fall much 
within my own observation,—the proficiency, I mean, that we often 
find, in some single science, of men who have never had a liberal e- 
ducation, and who, except in that particular subject on which they 
have bestowed pains and attention, remain ignorant and illiterate 
to the end of their lives. The sciences are said, and they are truly 
said, to have that mutual connexion, that any one of them may be 
the better understood for an insight into the rest. And there is, per- 
haps, no branch of knowledge which receives more illustration from 
all the rest, than the science of religion: yet it hath, like every o- 
ther, its own internal principles on which it rests, with the knowledge 
ef which, without any other, a great progress may be made. And 
these lye much more open to the apprehension of an uncultivated 
understanding than the principles of certain abstruse sciences, such 
as geometry, for instance, or astronomy, in which I have known 
plain men, who could set up no pretensions to general learning, 
make distinguished attainments.’ Serm. 1. p. 4-9. 

« T shallgnow venture to conclude, notwithstanding the great au- 
thorities which incline the other way, that the phrase of “ our Lord’s 
coming, ”” 
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coming,’ wherever it occurs in his prediction of the Jewish war, 
as well as in most other passages of the New Testament, is to be 
taken in its literal meaning, as denoting his coming in person, in vi- 
sible pomp and glory, to the general judgment. 

‘ Nor is the belief of that coming, so explicitly foretold, an ar- 
ticle of litthe moment in the Christian’s creed, however some who 
call themselves Christians may affect to slight it. It is true, that 
the expectation of a future retribution is what ought, in the nature 
of the thing, to be a sufficient restraint upon a wise man’s conduct, 
though we were uninformed of the manner in which the thing will 
be brought about, and were at liberty to suppose that every indivi- 
dual’s lot would be silently determined, without any public entry 
of the Almighty Judge, and without the formality of a public trial. 
But our merciful God, who knows how feebly the allurements of 
the present world are resisted by our reason, unless imagination can 
be engaged on reason’s side, to paint the prospect of future good, 
and display the terror of future suffering, hath been pleased to or- 
dain that the business shall be so conducted, and the method of 
the business so clearly foretold, as to strike the profane with awe, 
and animate the humble and the timid. He hath warned us,—and 
let them, who dare to extenuate the warning, ponder the dreadful 
curse with which the Book of Prophecy is sealed—-“* If any man 
shall take away from the words of the book of this prophecy ; God 
shall take away his part out of the book of life ; ”—God hath warn. , 
ed us, that the inquiry into every man’s conduct will be public,— 
Christ himself the Judge,—the whole race of man, and the whole 
angelic host, spectators of the awful scene. Before that assembly, 
every man’s good deeds will be declared, and his most secret sins 
disclosed. As no elevation of rank will then give a title to respect, 
no obscurity of condition shall exclude the just from public honour, 
or screen the guilty from public shame. Opulence will find itself 
no longer powerful,—poverty will be no longer weak ; birth will no 
longer be distinguished,—meanness will no longer pass unnoticed. 
The rich and poor will indeed strangely meet together; when all 
the inequalities of the present life shall disappear, and the conque- 
ror and his captive—the monarch and his subject—the lord and his 
vassal—the statesman and the peasant—the philosopher and the un- 
lettered hind—shall find their distinctions to have been mere illu- 
sions. ‘The characters and actions of the greatest and the meanest 
have in truth been equally important, and equally public ; while the 
eye of the omniscient God hath been equally upon them all,—while 
all are at last equally brought to answer to their common Judge, 
and the angels stand around spectators, equally interested in the 
dooms of all. The sentence of every man will be pronounced by 
him who cannot be merciful to those who shall have willingly sold 
themselves to that abject bondage from which he died to purchase 
their redemption,—who, nevertheless, having felt theypower of 
temptation, knows to pity them that have been tempted; by him 
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on whose mercy contrite frailty may rely—whose anger hardened 
impenitence must dread. To heighten the solemnity and terror of 
the business, the Judge will visibly descend from heaven,—the shout 
of the archangels and the trumpet of the Lord will thunder through 
the deep,—the dead will awake,—the glorified saints will be caught 
up to meet the Lord im the air; while the wicked will in vain calh 
upon the mountains and the rocks to cover them. Of the day and 
hour when these things shall be, knoweth no man; but the day and 
hour for these things are fixed in the eternal Father’s counsels. Our 
Lord will come,—he will come unlooked for, and may come sooner 
than we think.’ Serm. 3. p. 56—60. 

The-four following sermons are on the 45th Psalm, which 
forms a stated part of the public service of the Church on Christ- 
mas day. Calvin supposed it to apply to Solomon and his Egyp- 
tian bride. The Bishop contends, in a very powerful strain of argu- 
ment, that it has no reference to any temporal monarch, but that it 
contains a direct prophecy of the reign of Messiah. ¢ It celebrates,” 
he says, ‘ no common marriage, but the great mystical wedding, 
© that Christ is the bridegroom and the spouse of his church. 
* And this was the unanimous opinion of all antiquity, without 
* exception even of the Jewish expositors.’ (Serm. 4th, p. 64.) 
The eighth sermon is very remarkable ; but it is not easy to find 
room for such an account of its contents as its importance would 
require. ‘The following extract we think singularly impressive ; 
and the latter part furnishes another striking example of the powe 
erful morality which the preacher inculcates in his inferences. 

« This pure water and the blood coming forth together, are two 
of the three terrestrial witnesses, whose testimony is so efficacious, 
in St John’s judgment, for the confirmation of our faith. 

« But how do this water and this blood bear witness that the cru- 
cified Jesus was the Christ? Water and blood were the indispens- 
able instruments of cleansing and expiation in all the cleansings and 
expiations of the law. Almost all things,” saith St Paul, “ are 
by the law purged with blood ; and without shedding of blood there 
is no remission.” But the purgation was not by blood only, but by 
blood and water; for the same apostle says, “ When Moses had 
spoken every precept to all the people, according to the law, he took 
the blood of calves and of goats, with water, and sprinkled both the 
book and all the people.’ All the cleansings and expiations of the 
law, by water and animal bluod, were typical of the real cleansing 
of the conscience by the water of baptism, and of the expiation of 
real guilt by the blood of Christ shed upon the cross, and virtually 
taken and received by the faithful in the Lord’s Supper. The flow- 
ing, therefore, of this water and this blood, immediately upen our 
Lord’s death, from the wound opened in his side, was a notification 
to the sumgounding multitudes, though at the time understood by 
few, that the real expiation was now complete, and. the me 
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fount set open. O wonderful exhibition of the goodness and severi- 
ty of God! It is the ninth hour; and Jesus, strong to the last ia 
suffering, commending his spirit to the Father, exclaims with a loud 
voice, that “ it is finished ;’’ bows his anointed head, and renders 
up the ghost. Nature is convulsed! Earth trembles! The sanc- 
tuary, that type of the heaven of heavens, is suddenly and forcibly 
thrown open! ‘The tombs are burst! Jesus hangs upon the cross 
acorpse! And lo, the fountain, which, according to the prophet, 
was this day to be set open for sin and for pollution, is seen sudden- 
ly springing from his wound !—Who, contemplating only in ima- 
gination the mysterious, awful scene, exclaims not with the centu- 
rion, “ Truly this was the Son of God ! ”’—truly he was the Christ. 

* Thus I have endeavoured to exp!ain how the water and the blood, 
together with the Spirit, are witnesses upon earth, to establish the 
faith which overcometh the world. Much remains untouched ; but 
the time forbids me to proceed. One thing only I must add,—that 
the faith which overcometh the world consists not in the involuntary 
assent of the mind to historical evidence, nor in its assent, perhaps 
still more involuntary, to the conclusions of argument from facts 
proved and admitted. All this knowledge and all this understand. 
ing the devils possess, yet have not faith; and, believing without 
faith, they tremble. Faith is not merely a speculative, but a prac- 
tical acknowledgment of Jesus as the Christ,—an effort and motion 
ef the mind toward God, when the sinner, convinced of sin, accepts, 
with thankfulness the proffered terms of pardon; and, in humble 
confidence, applying individually to self the benefit of the general 
atonement, in the elevated language of a venerable father of the 
church, drinks of the stream which flows from the Redeemer’s wound. 
ed side. ‘The effect is, that, in a little, he is filled with that perfect 
love of God which casteth out fear,—he cleaves to God with the en- 
tire affection of the soul. And from this active, lively faith, over- 
coming the world, subduing carnal self, all these good works do: 
necessarily spring, which God hath before ordained that we should! 
walk in them.’ Serm. 8. p. 189—192. 

The ninth sermon, from St Luke, iv. 18, 19, was preached in 
1793 before the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge,—was 
published at that time,—and is every way worthy of the author, 
and of the occasion. The tenth sermon, from St Mark, vii. $7, 
was preached for the Deaf and Dumb Asylum in 1796; and con. 
tains a very admirable discussion on miracles in general, and on 
those of our Saviour in particular ; and is worthy of the utmost at- 
tention, as well of the serious philosopher as of the divine, The 
eleventh sermon, from St John, xiii. 34, is in a high strain of 
practical morality. ‘Che twelfth sermon, from St Matthew, xvi. 
18, will probably not command the assent of every reader, as 
to the special reference to Judas, for which the author ¢ontends ; 
But the subsequent discussion on the. eternity of future’ punish. 
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ment, is marked with all the characters of a sound and powerful 
understanding. _ ‘The thirtéenth sermon, from St Matthew, xvi, 
48, 19, was preached in 1795, before the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the, Gespel in Foreign Parts, and was thei published. 
Tris on the famous text on which the Pope’s claim to supremacy 
is chiefly founded,—which foundation our atithor effectually de- 
molishes, by a strain of argument, which to u8 is in a great mea- 
sure new, and appears incontrovertible. The fourteenth sérmon 
was preached in the cathedral church of Gloucester at a public 
ordination, and was published at the time. We eatriestly recom. 
mend this admirable discourse to the serious attention of enthu- 
siasts in general, and especially of those ignorant and deluded 
men who assume the clerical office without any previous, study, 
either of science or divinity, and without any other qualification 
than a vain conceit of their own inspiration, The object is to 
prove,the absglute and indispensable necessity of learning, and 


science to the due exercise of the ministry of the Gospel. It con- : 


cludes thas. 
. © Inferences naturally flow from the doctrine which ‘hath been 
asserted, of high concern.to every one in this assembly. We who, 
with however weak ability, fill the high station of the prophets ‘in 
the primitive chtirch,—you, who are this day to be admitted to ’a 
share in that sacred office,—are admonished Of the diligence ‘with 
which we must devote ourselves to study, and of the assiduity which 
‘We must use in prayer) to acquit ourselves of the duties of our call- 
ing. ‘The laity are admonished of the folly:and the danger of de- 
serting the ministry of those who have been rightly separated to that 
holy service, in the vain hope of edifying under their instruction, 
who cannotybe absolved of the crime of schism upon any better plea 
than-that of ignorance. ‘To allege the apostles as.instances of illi- 
terate preachers, is of all fallacies the grossest. Originally, perhaps, 
they. were men of little learning—fishetmen—tentmakers—excise- 
men ; but when they began to preachy they nolonger were illiterate ; 
they were rendered learned in an instant, without previous study of 
their.own, by miracle.. ‘The gifts, which we find placed by ah 4- 
postle himself at the head of their qualifications, were evidently an- 
alogous, to the advantages of education. Whatever their previous 
character had been, the apostles, when they became preachers, be- 
came learned. ‘They were of all preachers the most leatned. "Ir is, 
therefore, by proficiency in learning, accompanied with an unre- 
served stibmission of the understanding to the revealed word,—but 
if is by learnifig, not by the want or the neglect’ of it, that any mo- 
derm teachér may attain to somé distant resemblance Of those inspir- 
ed messenpers of God.’ Serm: 14. p. 353, 354. * 

‘Phe four first sermons in the second volume (from 2d St Peter, 
i; 20,°2) arevon prophecy, characterized by the author’s usual 
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vigour and origindlity of understanding,—but émbracing far too 
wide a field of argument for us to enter on the present occas 
sion. 

‘The nineteenth sermon is one of the ablest in the two volumes, 
or perhaps in the English language. It was preached in St Paul's 
Cathedral, on Good Friday 1778, and published in the same year, 
The subject (from St Matthew, xvi. 21.) is the providence of 
God and the free agency of man. ‘The philosophical discussions 
on the subject of liberty and necessity, of course are not adapted 
to the capacity of every reader; but we would earnestly recom- 
mend them to the serious consideration of all young divines,—to- 

ther with an excellent discourse on the same subject, preached 

y Archbishop King at Christ Church, Dublin, May 15, 1709; 
entitled, ‘ Divine predestination and foreknowledge consistent with 
the freedom of man’s will.’ 

‘The twentieth sermon (frém the famous text, Ist St Peter; iii: 
18, 19, 20.) is on the descent into hells in his interpretation of 
which, our author differs from Bishop Pearson, and several othet 
great divines. But he supports his own opinion with his usual 
ability; and whether the reader agrée with him in his conclusion 
or not, we are persuaded that he will think with us, that there 
is not, in the two volumes; a more striking, nor a more impress 
tive sermon. [t was first published along with the work on Hos 
sea, and was attacked, at least in one pamphlet, as countenan- 
cing the absurd and groundless belief in purgatory, which has 
really no connexion with the doctrine of this sermon ;—a doc 
trine (of the middle state between death and the resurrecs 
tion, however explained) undoubtedly scriptural, well under« 
stood, and generally acknowledged, in the primitive church, long 
before Popish purgatory (the dream of folly, or the game of a- 
varice and the lust of power) was ever heard of. The three 
following sermons (from &t Mark, ii. 27.) are on the Sabbaths 
in which the learned author discusses, with his usual force and 
acuténess, the nature and comparative importance of moral du- 
ties and of positive institutions. The former are essential to the 
‘nature of man} he was made for them ; and they are never to be 
dispensed with. ‘The latter are not essential ; they are accident 
al and arbitrary; they were made for man. ‘ The practice of 
© the first (says the Bishop, serm. 21, p, 213;) is the very end 
* for which man was originally created, and, after the ruin of 
* his fall, redeemed; the other are means appointed to facilitate 
« and secure the attainment of that end. In themselves, they are 
« of no value; insomuch, that a scrupulous attention to these se~ 
* condary duties, when the great end of them is wilfully neglect- 
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“ed, will but aggravate the guilt of an immoraf life. Man was. 
* riot made for these.’ The three next sermons (from St John, 
iv. 13.) are by no means easily characterized in the short space 
which we can now afford. They cortain the elucidation of an 
important and singular fact in the scripture history; they trace 
the causes of it; and, in the course of the discussion, they elu- 
cidate several difficult or obscure texts of the Pentateuch in a man- 
ner which, we are persuaded, will appear new and striking to 
every reader. The Bishop clearly deduces, from his text, the 
important facts,—* that the Samaritans of our Saviour’s day, no 
* less than the more enlightened Jews, expected a Messiah,—that 
© they knew, no legs than the Jews, that the time was come for 

his appearance,—that, in the Messiah, they expected net, like 

the mistaking Jews, a Saviour of the Jewish nation only, or of 

Abraham’s descendants, but of the world—a Saviour of the 

‘world from moral, rather than from physical, evil.’ (Serm. 2¢. 

p- 285.) After fully ascertaining the facts, he investigates the 
causes of this singular phenomenon, that men, under numer- 
ous disadvantages, (who worshipped in effect they knew not 
what), should have so much better discerned the signs of the 
times, and the important reality to which those signs pointed, 
than their more favoured brethren of Judea. 

The twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth sermons:¢from Phil. iii. 
15.) are on Christian perfection; in which, after expounding his 
text, and giving it a new translation, consists, the Right Rever- 
end Preacher goes on to state and to obviate the ‘ objection made 
* to the morality of the Christian system—that, as it teaches men 
© to shun vice on account of impending punishments, and to cul- 
© tivate virtuous habits in the hope of annexed. rewards, that 
“therefore the virtue which it affects to teach it teaches not, 
“ teaching it upon mean and selfish motives. ” 

The last of these discourses was preached in the cathedral 
ehureh of St Asaph, on Thursday, Dec. 5. 1605, being the day 
of public thanksgiving for the victory obtained by, Lord Nelson 
at Trafalgar. It was published at that time; and the editor of 
these volumes (the Bishop’s son) * was induced to'reprint it, by 
* the circumstance of its being the last ever composed by his re- 
© vered-father.’ ‘The Watchers and the Holy Qnes mentioned 
in the text (Dan. iv. 17.) the: author contends, by arguments of 
great Ingenui'y and force, to be the three persons of the ever- 
blessed ‘Prinity ; and he labours strenuously to confute the notion 
(supported though it be, from considerable antiquity, by some 
eminent names, 2s well:in the Romish church, and among, fo- 
reign Protestants, as in the Church of England) of wae 
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guardian angels. >.‘ Confidently I.deny (he says), that .a, single 
* text is to. be found.in holy writ, which, rightly. understood, 
© gives the least countenance to the abominable doctrine of such 
* a participation of the holy angels in God’s government of. the 
* world.’ (p. 416.)—‘ The most that can be made of ‘angels,’ 
he adds, ‘ is, that they are servants, occasionally employed by 
* the Most High God to do his errands for the elect.’ Having 
settled these points, the application is admirable, by, which he e- 
lucidates the superintending Providence of God,—+to the intent 
that the living may know that the Most High ruleth in the king- 
dom of men, and giveth 2t to whomsoever he will, and setteth up 
over at the basest of men. This part of the text he particularly, 
and very strikingly, applies to the circumstances of the times, 
and yet in.a manner which will interest readers in all. future 
times as.much as those for whom the discourse was specially 

written. , 
Diffieult.as.many of the subjects are, which are discussed in 
the. Discourses of which we have given this hasty sketch, if 
we are not, greatly deceived, even ordinary readers (modefately 
conversant with the Bible, and with the theory and practice of 
their religion) may derive more advantage from them, than from 
any volumes of sermons which have issued from the press for the 
last fifty years. Even difficulties, and very serious difficulties; 
Bishop Horsley frequently renders plain and practical, by clear, 
patient, and ingenious criticism.; and, having fixed his principle 
on a scripture ground, and made that ground comparatively. clear 
and easy, he enforces the practical consequences on that direct 
authority.of God, which, within the walls of a Christian church 
at least,.ought certainly to supersede every other. The gréat Dr 
Clarke, in his sermons, (which every reader knows to stand. in the 
very first rank of excellence), often treats, and largely discusses, 
Christian subjects, the mysteries of redemption, and the vatious 
positive ordinances of the,Gospel, But he does so with this re- 
markable difference from Bishop Horsley, that he is. never. satis- 
fied with any scripture principle or precept, till he has laboured 
to render it conformable to.what he calls. efervial. reason, and. the 
Jitness of things. Thus, even on subjects of which we. should 
never have known any thing but from Scripture, and. which, de- 
‘rive all their importance, and, authority from, reyelation,. we, are 
frequently perplexed with thorny and uniateresting, discussions, 
to accommodate them to this eternal reason and immutable. rela- 
tion of things. The evil, of, such. discussions is, that they are 
apt to leave ah impression.on ,the,.mind,, that the obligations .of 
duty rest on something different from, and. independent of, the 
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will of God ; whereas, to a Christian, the source of the obliga- 
tion, both of moral and positive duties, is, beyond all contro- 
versy, the will of the Supreme Being alone. And therefore, 
Bishop Horsley, when he has distinctly traced a principle, doc- 
trifie or precept, to Scripture, justly thinks that he ‘has done all 
that a Christian can require to enforce obedience. It may be in~ 
teresting, and it may even-be important, to trace the admirable 
conformity (which we can frequently trace but a very little way, 
however, and very inaccurately} which subsists between the re- 
vealed will of God, and the same will as it may be deduted from 
the nature of things and the condition of man}; but it can never 
be absolutely necessary: for whether we trace, of caft trace it of 
not, the Christian obligation is the same. 

These sermons, valuable as they are, are not the ofly works, 
we are happy to learn, which the public may expect ftom the 
same learned pen. Mr Horsley informs us, that, among his fa- 
ther’s theological manuscripts, * is a translation of the Book of 
© Psalms, accompanied with notes critical and explanatory,—a 
* treatise, accompanied with notes, on the Pentateuch, atid ‘on 
* the historical books of the Old Testament,—a treatise on the 
© Prophets, containing notes on Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, (Ho- 
© sea, already published), Foel, Amos, Obadiah. ‘These are left 
“in a state perfectly ready for publication; and it is the edi- 
€ tor’s wish to print the work on the Psalms immediately.” We 
Rope the success of the volumes before us will be such, as to en- 
able him speedily to fulfil this wish; on which, he modestly 
states, that he cannot venture to act without public ehcourage- 
ment. 


Ant. XIII. On the Attractions of Homogeneous Ellipsoids. By 
James Ivory A.M. (From the Transactions of the Royal So- 
ciety, London, 1809, p. 345.) 


method of treating the more complex questions of the 
mixed mathematics, has undergone a considerable change 

in the course of the last fifty years. Before that period, when 
very difficult problems occurred, the usual way was to attempt 
a simplification of the physical data on which the solution was 
to be founded ; till, by omitting some conditions, and changing 
others, they were reduced to such a state, that geometrical or al- 
gebraical reaconing could more easily be applied to them. The 
Conditions of a problem were thus brought down to suit the 
powers. 
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powers of calculation, instead of the latter being raised up to 
suit the extent or complication of the former. ‘This might be 
called a physical rather than a mathematical approximation ; and 
had this great fault, that the amount of its deviation from truth 
could hardly ever be ascertained with accuracy. It continued 
however to be used, long after some of the most successful ap- 
plications of the mathematics had been made to the problems of 
Mechanics and Astronomy. 

Thus, for example, Taytor, the first who resolved the pro- 
blem concerning the vibrations of a musical string, laid it down 
as.a principle, that the figure assumed by the string during its 
vibration, is the same, whatever be its initial figure, or that 
which it has when its vibration begins; and it was chiefly by 
help of this postulatum that he brought the problem within the 
compass of the geometry then known. Many years afterwards, 
when D’ALEemBerT refused to admit this hypothesis as contrary 
to fact, and rejected the simplification arising from it, he found 
that.a new branch of the calculus must be invented before he 
was in a condition to resolve the problem in the form which it 
then assumed. The improvement made by the introduction of 
this new calculus was aot only of essential service in the question 
immediately in view, but in a vast number of others, where it 
removed the necessity of having recourse to physical approxima- 
tions. 

Thus also, in the question concerning the figure of the earth, 
suppositions were introduced, not because they were founded in 
nature, but because they had a tendency to render the problem 
more simple. Huycens and Herman supposed the force of gra- 
vity to tend to the centre of the mass, and not to be the result of 
the mutual gravitation of all the particles toward one another; 
and they gave, on this hypothesis, a determination of the figure 
of the earth, simple indeed, but inaccurate, and not agreeing 
with observation. When Newton himself came to resolve the 
same problem, and admitted the force of gravity to arise from the 
attraction of all the particles of the earth, though he was prepar- 
¢d with that powerful instrument of investigation which his owa 
discoveries had put him in possession of, he found it necessary te 
simplify the conditions of the problem by a supposition that was 
not shown to be essentially involved in it, viz, that the figure of 
the meridian must be an ellipsis. 

Such however was the good fortune of the sagacity of Newrow, 
that his conjectures seldom failed to be verified by more accurate 
discussion: and the ellipticity of the meridian was afterwards de. 
smonstrated to be a necessary consequence of the laws of hydro- 
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statics. In the question concerning the precession of the equi- 
noxes and the motion of projectiles in a resisting medium, we 
may, iin like manner, observe some simplifications not perfect- 
ly legitimate, which the man of the greatest originality and in- 
vention of that, or perhaps of any age, was forced ‘to employ 
in order to adapt the physical or mechanical conditions of diate 
problems to the state of mathematical science as it then exist- 
ed, D’Atemsert, CLarraut, and EvuLer, by advancing in 
the steps of Newton and Lerpnitz, have so improved the a- 
nalytical art, that the undue simplification of the conditions of 
physical problems has become much less necessary. The paper 
just announced is directed toward the same object; and proceeds 
to determine the attraction of solids of the second order, with- 
out supposing that they are solids of revolution, ‘that their ec- 
centricity is ‘small, or that either the distance or position of the 
attracted particle is subject to any particular condition. A me- 
moir which has for its object a speculation of so great extent, 
evidently deserves the attention of mathematicians. That we 
may judge of it more fairly, we will take a view of what has 
already been done in the solution of the different ‘problems con- 
nected with the figure of the earth. 

- Newton was the firft who determined that figure, on prin- 
ciples truly philofophical. Confidering the earth asa body fluid 
and homogeneous, of which the parts attra one another with 
forces inverfcly as the {quares of the diftances; and as having alfo 
a rotation on its axis, which produces a centrifugal force at the 
equator equal to one 289th part of gravity ; he found the ratio of 
the axis to the diameter of the equator to be that of 230 to 231. 
The method which he employed, however, was indire@, and li- 
able to fome objections. The perfon who firft’ endeavoured to 
xemove thefe was STixLING, who, in the Philofophical Tranfac- 
tions for 1735, demonitrated this very curious and fimple” theo- 
rem, that gravity under the equator is to five times the centrifugal 
force at the fame place, as the femidiameter of the equator to four 
times the difference between it and the femiaxis whith brought 
out very nearly the fame ratio with that which has juft been men- 
tioned. ‘There remained, however, nany things that required 
more accurate difcuffion. It was cbferved by Bovucver, that 
the dire€tion of gravity might be p:rpendicular to the exterior 
furface of the fluid; an? that yet the canals going from the cén- 
tre to the fuperficies, might not be in equilhbrio with one another ; 
and e6nverfely, tha: thefe canals might be in equilibrio, and yet 
the direction of gravity might not be perpendicular to the furface. 
Thefe conditions, therefure, are not niceffirily conneéted;’ and 
yet both of them muft take place, in order that a fluid mafs may 
; remain 
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semain at reft, its parts completely balancing one another. Mac- 
LAURIN fubftituted one condition, which comprehended both thefe, 
thatthe fluid muft be fo conftituted, that two canals, reaching 
from any point within it to any two points in the fuperficies, 
fhould be in equilibrium with one another. The fame excellent 
geometer has treated of the figure of the planets, and the varia~ 
tion of gravity towards them, with great elegance, in his Memoir 
on the Tides, which fhared the prize of the Academy of Sciences ; 
and alfo in his Fluxions, publifhed in 1742. He has demonftrat~ 
ed, that a fluid and homogeneous body, revolving on its axis, fo 
that the centrifugal force at the equator is the 289th part of gra- 
vity, will be in equilibrio, if it have the form of an oblate ellip- 
tic {pheroid, in which the polar axis is to the equatorial diameter ~ 
a3 229 to 230. He has in the fame diflertation determined both 
the dire&tion and the intenfity of the attraction of the whole 
fpheroid, for a point any where in its interior, or on its fuperfi- 
cies. ‘The mathematical part of this inveftigation is performed 
by the quadrature of curves; and there was no work of that period, 
which was fuppofed to indicate more profound knowledge of the 
pure and the mixed mathematics, or greater invention m both, than 
that which is now referred to. A work of CrarrauT, om the 
fame fubjeQ, appeared in i743, equally profound with Maciau- 
RIN’s, but more analytical; and therefore having the advantage 
not only of proving, that a certain figure was a figure of equili- 
brium, but that a figure of equilibrium muft neceffarily be the 
fame with that aforefaid, or with certain others which it afforded 
the means of determining, ‘Clairaut took this principle for the 
foundation of his folution, that in order for a fluid mafs to be in 
a {tate of permanent equilibrium, it is neceflary that any canal 
within the mafs, returning into itfelf, or terminated both ways 
by the furface, fhould have the fum of the efforts on one fide of 
any point, equal to the fum of all thofe on the other. It requir- 
ed-one of the very refined artifices of the new geometry, to dif- 
cover in what manner a hydrottatical principle fo general could 
be reduced to calculation. This muft be ftudied in his own book, 
or in the notes on it contained in Mapame Cuatetzer’s Tranf- 
lation and Commentary on Newron’s Principia. By this crite. 
rion, of the poflability of an equilibrium, among the parts of a fluid 
mafs, revolving on an axis, CLairauT finds, that many cales of 
attraction are excluded 3 but that all cafes in which the attraction 
ef the particles is proportional to any power, or indeed to any 
funtion of their diftance, admit of an equilibrium taking place. 
Thefe geometers have alfo confidered a cafe, which comes carer 
to nature shan that of the oe fpheroid. It is that 9 
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folid nucleus covered with water, in which the circumftances effen- 
tial'to the equilibrium of the fluid are to be determined. Maciav- 
RIN, in this inyeftigation, has not been fo fuccefsful as Charnaur. 
The latter confiders the earth as having the folid nucleus above- 
mentioned either {pherical or elliptic, and of a denfity either uni- 
form, or varying from the centre to the circumference 3. the whole 
being covered with a fluid, like the ocean. His analyfis leads 
him to a conclufion different-from that of Newton. The latter, 
fuppofing that experiments on the length of the pendulum, vi- 
brating feconds in different latitudes, gave a greater excefs of the 
diameter of the equator above the polar axis than ought to take 
place if the earth were homogeneous, thought, that this could be 
explained on the hypothefis, that the parts of the earth increase in 
denfity as they are nearer tp the centre. CriairauT found, on the 
contrary, that if the denfity increafes from the furface to the ceng 
tre, the inequality of the pendulum will be greater; but that the 
¢compreffion at the poles will be lefs than if the earth were homo- 
neous. 

He accotdingly demonftrates, fuppofing the depth of the fluid 
which covets the terreftrial {pheroid, to be but {mall in compari- 
fon of its radius, that the fraction which expreffes the compreffion, 
in the cafe of a homogeneous fpheroid, is an arithmetical meaw 
between the two fractions which exprefs, one of them, the fhort- 
ening of the pendulum from the poles to the equator, and the 
other the a€tual compreflion at the poles. Thus the compreffion 
will be found, by taking the fra€tion which expreffes the fhortening 
of the pendulum from ,3,,0r y}+- Hence it follows, fince experi- 
ments give the fhortening of the pendulum more than a 230th of its 
total length, that the compreilion of the earth at the poles muft be 
Jefsthan 435th y which agrees alfo with the conclufions drawn 
from the meafurement of degrees. This theorem of Cratravut is 
therefore of great value, as it reconciles two clafles of experiments 
which feemed to point to very different conclufions, while they were 
in reality pointing to the fame. 

Notwithftanding the fatisfactory conclufions which the analyfis 
of Crarraut had brought out, fome other geometers, of great 
name, have fince treated the problem of the figure of the earth. 
Among thefe are, Evcer, Danie, BernoviLii and D’ALem- 
BERT.—D’Alembert, in particular, gives a method of determin- 
ing the attra€tion of a fpheroid upon a particle fituated at its fur- 
face, or at any diftance within or without that furface ; which, 
therefore, in reality, comprehends under it the problem treated-in 
the paper that is now before us. The formulas of D’ALrmpert, 
however, are {o complicated, that it fees not probable a > | 
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ufeful conclufions can ever be derived from them; they ferve -ra- 
ther to point out how the problem may be refolved, than a€iual- 
ly to refolve it; and, even as to the former of thefe objects, have 
not been found of much utility, 

In: another work on this subject, D’Alembert has remarked, 
and: we believe: he was the first who remarked it, that when a 
fluid and: homogeneous mass is put in motion round an axis with 
a given velocity, there are more spheroids than one, which‘an- 
gwerto the conditions of equilibrium. ‘Thus, ‘on the ‘supposi- 
tion that:the earth is a homogeneous fluid, revolving om its axis 
in 23k, 56’. 4, one of the spheroids would have its axes in 
the proportion of 230 to 231; but another would have them 
in the proportion of 1! to 680. ‘This conclusion of D’ Alembert, 
we must observe, is deducible from the theorems of Maclaurin, 
who, by pursuing his own track a few steps farther, would have 
anticrpated the discovery of the French philosopher. 

The flat spheroids of the kind just mentioned seem to ‘bev ex- 
cluded from the planetary system; unless we may suppose the 
ring of Saturn to be a body of that sort. 

After all these learned researches, the field of investigation 
gwas not exhausted; and the skill of the celebrated La Granoe 
“could still. find whereon to exercise itself. In the Berlin Me- 
moirs for 1773, he undertook to consider the attraction of ‘bodits 
4n a manner more general than had yet been attempted ; sup- 
posing the body to be an ellipsoid, of which the surface was'ex- 
pressed, by a quadratic equation, to three variable quantities. 

t may be proper to observe, that the ellipsoid differs from the 
spheroid; the latter being a solid of revolution, and consequent- 
ty, having all the sections perpendicular to the axes of revolu- 
tron, circles. The ellipsoid has-all its sections, ellipses ; it there- 
fore comprehends the spheroid, but extends also to an infinity 
of other solids. La Grange accordingly gave expressions for the 
force; according to which a particle is attracted in the direction 
of each of the three axes of the ellipsoid, the particle being placed 
either on the surface, or any where within it. 

The most difficult case, however, of the problem ‘is that in 
which the particle is without the ellipsoid, and in the profonga- 
tion of any ‘radius whatsoever. La Grange gives the differen- 
tial expressions for the attractions parallel to the three axes; but, 
they are such as cannot be integrated in all their ‘generality , 
so that he is obliged to rest satisfied with reducing them to’a 
series, which converges rapidly when the ellipsoid differs little 
from a spheroid of revolution; this last, ‘also, being supposed to 
differ little from a sphere. The integration of the expreasions 
@f the forces of attraction, when taken generally, and without 
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any such simplifications as those just mentioned, he considered 
to be.beyond. the power of any of the analytical methods then 
known. 

We have already remarked, that more spheroids than one had 
been found to answer the conditions of equilibrium ; the mass of 
the fluid, and the time of revolution, being both given. In the 
Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences for 1784, LRGENDRE, who 
was them avery young mathematician, demonstrated that the el- 
lipsoid is the only solid which, in one or other of the forms just 
mentioned, can answer the conditions of equilibrium. La PLace 
afterwards demonstrated the same propesition in a manner still 
more general. 

La Place proceeded also to consider the attraction of a 
spheroid on a point at any distance beyond its surface ; and he 
applied the method of partial differences to this problem with 
singular skill:and success. ‘The result of his investigation is, 
that if two elliptic spheroids have the same centre, the same po- 
sition of their axes, and the same eccentricities, their attrac- 
tions on the same point (without them) are to one another, as 
the-masses of these spheroids. For he shows, that the function 
which expresses the attraction of a spheroid ona point, without 
it is the product of two factors, the one of which is the ‘quan- 
tity of matrer in the spheroid, and the other is a function: of the 
eceent? cities, and of the co-ordinates from’ the point attracted. 
Tr follows from this property, that, in order to have the attrac- 
tion of the proposed spheroid on a point without it, it is suffi- 
cient to “know the attraction which a spheroid of the same ec- 
eeutricity and the same position of the axes, would exert on ‘that 
point, supposing its suriace to pass through it. This investigation 
-i contained inthe Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences for 1783 ; 
and is also treated by the same author in his Mechanique Celeste. 

The paper, of ‘which we are now giving an account, is direct- 
ed to the same object, that of determining the attraction of an 
éliipsoid on a point without it. The author professes to have 
availed himself of the investigation just mentioned.’ ¢ It was,’ says 
he, ‘in the study of La Place’s work that the method I am about 
¢ to deliver was suggested ; and it will not be altogether unworthy 
-* of the notice of the Royal Society, if it contribute to simplify 
a branch of Physical Astronomy of great difficulty, and which 
“has ‘so much engaged the attention of the most eminent mathe- 
* maticians.’ We shall endeavour to give some account of the 
process which Mr Ivory has pursued, and which seems to lead to 
the solution of this difficult’ problem, with more ease and con- 
cisenes’ than any other with which we are acquainted. It is 
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not, however, always easy to convey by words the idea of an al- 
gebraic investigation ; and we are not sure: that in what follows 
‘we will be thought to have accomplished this object. 

1. ‘The attraction of any particle of the ellipsoid, on a given par- 
ticle without it, is first resolved into three, paraliel to three axes 
of the solid; and each of these expressions is under a triple sign 
of integration, three integrations being necessary to give the 
sum of the forces for all the particles of the solid. Eachof the 
expressions, however, admits of one integration being performed 
exactly ; so that they are at last brought to stand each under a 
double sign of integration only. 

2. The expressions of the forces in this state are next trans- 
formed into others, involving the distance of the particle, and 
the angles which that distance makes with two of the principal 
sections of the solid, ‘The sums, or integrals of the forces, ap- 
pear then to consist of a variable part, involving the angles just 
mentioned, and-also of a constant multiplier placed without the 
signs of integration. ‘This multiplier is the product of ithe axes 
of the principal section, to which the force is perpendicular. 

3. The fame is done for an ellipfoid having the fame eccentri- 
city with the given one, and the fame pofition of its axis, bur dif- 
fering in this, that its furface pafles through the particle toowhich 
the attraétion of the other folid was fuppofed to be direéted. 
The attractions of this ellipfoid on a particle fituated on the fur- 
face of the firft, are then exprefled in the fame manner as. above, 
and are found to confift each of two parts; viz. a conftant mul- 
tiplier, confifting of the product of the axes, and.a variable part, 
under the double fign of integration, confifting of the fame va- 
riable quantities as in the former folid. 

4. ‘The attra€tions of the two folids admit, therefore, of being 
compared, without the integrations being aCtually performed, 
which are indicated by the double figns already mentioned, The 
quantities under thefe figns being the fame in both cafes, the forces 
are as the conftant quantities into which they are. multiplied ; 
that is, as the product of the axes, or as the areas of the 
. fe&tions to which the forces are perpendicular. Hence this 
theorem: If two ellipfoids of the fame homogeneous matter 
have the fame eccentricities, and their principal {eCtions in 
the {ame planes; the attraCtions which one of the ellipfoids 
exerts upon a point in the furface of the other, perpendicular~ 
ly to the planes of the principal fections, will be to the attrace 
tions which the fecond ellipfoid exerts upon the correfponding 
point in the furface of the firit, perpendicularly to the fame planes, 
in the direct proportion of the furfaces, or areas, of the princi- 
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al fections to. which the attractions are perpendicular. (Phil. 

ranf. 1809, p. 355.) 

By corteiponding points, we are here to underftand, points in 
the furfaces of the two ellipfoids fituated on the fame fides of the 
planes of the principal fections, and having their co-ordinates 
relpeCtively proportional to the axis to which they are parallel, 
By the preceding propofition, the cafe, when the attracted point 
is without an ellipfoid, is made to depend on the cafe,.when the 
attrated point is within the furface. 

Another.theorem deduced in the courfe of this inveftigation, ex- 
tends to all ellipfoids, the property which Sin Isaac Newron long 
ago demonftrated, of a hell of matter bounded by two {pherical fur- 
faces. If a point be fituated within a thell of homogeneous mat- 
ter, bounded by two finite furfaces of the fecond order, fimilar and 
fimilarly placed ; then the attraction of the matter of the fhell 
upon that point will be equal to, and deftroy the attraction of, 
the fame matter in the oppofite dire€tion. (Ibid. p. 364.) La 
Place has alfo demonftrated this propofition in the Méchanigue Ce- 
deste. (Tom. II. p. 9. No. 3.) 

In the preceding inveftigation, the proportion of the force of 
attraction is thus determined without the full integration of the 
flu€tionary expreflions ; and the great, and indeed infurmountable, 
difficulty of performing thefe integrations, is very happily avoided. 
‘The.credit of this ingenious contrivance is no doubt, in the firft 
inftance, due to La PLact, who has employed it in the work abeve 
referred to, as well as in the Memoirs of the Academy of Scien- 
ces, Mr Ivory has the merit of applying the fame method with 
fingular nen and of haying introduced a degree of fimplici- 
ty into the invefligation, the greateft, we believe, that it admits 
of in the prefent condition of analytical fcience. The author ap- 
pears.to be profoundly verfed in the moft difficult parts of that 
fcience, and in thofe recent improvements which do fo much ho- 
nour to the mathematicians of the Continent. He has made a 
material addition to thofe improvements; and is entitled to the 
praife of having given new fimplicity to an inveftigation which 
had pafled through the hands of D’ALempert, La Grance and 
La Prace. 

The only thing in this paper, to which we think that any thing 
like cenfure can attach, is a matter purely typographical. We 
obferve,. through the whole of it, that where a quantity con- 
fifting of feveral terms has a fractional exponent, that expon- 
ent is placed after the quantity, a parenthelis coming between, 
and the exponent being printed in the fame line with the alge- 
braic expreflion, as if it were a multiplier. Thus, the fquare root 


of <* +9 + 2’, is written («* + y’ + 2*)4, not (e+ y*° + 2), 
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as is ufually done. Now, we are very doubtful if this deviation 
from the received notation will be attended with advantage to 
the reader. It is. a departure from that analogy which it is fo im- 
portant to preserve, in written as well as in {poken language, and 
particularly in the language of fcience. It gives, no doubt, addi- 
tional facility to the printer, and is therefore an additional fecuri- 
ty for his work being done with accuracy. The reader, however, 
may not derive from it the fame advantage. 

We cannot conclude our remarks on a problem fo intimately 
conneéted with the figure of the Earth, without obferving, that 
in collecting the conditions, or the data, which nature affords for 
the folution of that problem, philofophers have not hitherto been 
fufficiently attentive to the information that may be detived fro 
the fcience of Geology. To obtain fuch conclufions as may corré- 
fpond with the phenomena, mathematicians fhould take the Earth 
as it really is, a terraqueous globe, confifting of a folid ‘mafs of 
firm and coherent matter, furrounded with a quantity of fluid 
comparatively fmall. ; 

If the meafuremént of degrees, the experiments of the pendu- 
lum, and even the fimple fact of the globe being furrounded by 
the fea, prove this compound and heterogeneous mafs to be com- 
preffed at the poles, and to have, at leaft nearly, fuch a fpheroi- 
dal figure as the laws of hydroftatics would require, the main 
queftion that occurs is, In what manner was this figure acquired ? 
How comes it, that the principles of hydroftatics apply fo well to 
a mafs of hard and rocky fubftances, wafhed by a fluid, which, 
in magnitude or weight, bears no fenfible proportion to them ? 
Was Se whole mafs, which is now fo firm and refradtory, once 
a fluid body, governed by the laws of hydroftatics, and ‘preffing 
equally in all directions? Geological obfervation, whatever geo- 
logical theory may do, will not authorife an anfwer in the afhrm-. 
ative to this queftion. Burron may tell us, that the Earth cons 
fifts of matter which was once forcibly feparated from the Sun, 
and that it was, of confequence, ériginally in a fluid ftate from ig- 
neous fufion. WERNER, as hypothetical as Buffon, with greater 
pretenfions to accuracy, and much lefs enlargement of view, will 
affure us, that the mafs which we fee fo folid and compaé,. was,. 
in all its parts, diffolvedin the waters of an unfathomable ocean 
and, of courfe, governed by the laws of hydroftatics. But ‘the 
geologift, who trutts nothing to authority, and refolves: on inter. 
rogating Nature herfelf, will not be much difpoféd to refpeét eitheé 
of thefe fuppofitions ; and though he recognizes, in mineral fub- 
ftances, abundant indications of thé a&tion both of fire aid OF 
water, he will find nothing that can be interpreted into more than 
a partial and fucceflive aétion of thofe elements, without any ap- 
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pearance of the fimultaneous folution of the whole mafs by any 
of them. 

The inquiry which then remains is, Whether there be any 
means by which a terraqueous body could acquire the form of 
an oblate spheroid? If no such means appear, the suppositions 
of Burron or WERNER must still be resorted to; but if there is 
one consistent with geological appearances, it must, of: course, 
be entitled to the preferente. Now, if that system of alternate 
decay and renovation be admitted, which seems to be established 
on the basis of a very philosophical induction, it will appear, 
that there is a plain mechanical principle, on which the hard and 
solid parts of the earth must gradually approximate to the figure 
required in a fluid by the laws of hydrostatics. Were the mass 
ever so irregular in its original form, the operations of wearing and 
reconsolidating, by lessening the asperities and declivities of the 
solid parts, would gradually bring about a figure, round which 
the ocean could diffuse itself, with a uniform depth. In this 
view of the matter, there are no theorems more valuable than 
those of CLarraut, in which he determines the relation between 
the figure, magnitude, and density of the nucleus, surrounded 
by the ocean. The problem, therefore, for the mathematician to 
resolve is, to find out what figure must be given to a mass, 
whether solid or fluid, so that its surface shall be every where 
perpendicular to the direction of gravity,,supposing, teo, that 
direction to be influenced by the revolution of the body on ite 
axis. 

Another problem, which would require solution, is, having 
given a solid, an ellipsoid, for example, in position and magni- 
tude, to find the figure which a fimd, circumfused, round «it, 
would assume. ‘This might be resolved, on the supposition, 
first, of the rest, and then of the rotation of the ellipsoid. The 
investigation might be extended to solids, bounded by other su- 
perficies than those of the second order. -There needed not, in 
resolving the problem, with a view to its application to natural 
appearances, be any account made of the equilibrium of. the 
columns of the fluid; it would be sufficient, if the surface were 
every where at right angles to the force of the attraction, com- 
bined with the centrifugal force that arose from the rotation, 

The investigation which we have been considering here, and, 
still more, the method according to which it is conducted, would 
materially assist in the solution of these problems,;.which, we, 
therefore, take the liberty of recommending to the ingenious aue 
thor of this Memoir. 
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B are authorized to inform our classical readers, that after the 
completion of Dr Butler’s improved edition of ‘Stanley’s 
Zischylus, which is printed at the expense of the University of 
Cambridge, Dr Butler intends to print, at his own expense, a sup 
plementary volume, containing a corrected text, and such cur@ secun- 
d@ as may occur to him in the course of his labours. The sale of 
this supplementary volume, which will be published both in quarto 
and in octavo, will be confined to the purchasers of the former vo- 
lumes. 
In answer to the remarks of R. T. mpon p. 226 of the preceding vo- 
lume, we must observe, that the testimony of Scioppius is in this in- 
stance confirmed by that of Muretus, in the first chapter of the fifteenth 
book of his Varia Lectiones. After mentioning a visit which he had 
received at Rome, from certain German travellers, he describes the a- 
stonishment which the fluency and intrepidity of their Latimity excited 
inthe mind of ‘An Italian youth, who happened to be present. “* Ve- 
rum omnino est quod dicitur,’ says the young Ciceronian, ‘ ‘in nuls 
Fis hominibus hoc tempore, preterquam in transalpinis, promptam 
atque expeditam reperirt Latine loquendi facultatem. Vel ii, qui 
modo abierunt, ut nusquam in loquendo herent, nusquam titubant, 
nusquam offendunt, ut omnia in numerato habent, ut-tota eorum 
sine ullo impedimento ac salebris decurrit oratio. At nostri homines, 
etiam ii qui sibi e studioram laboribus pallorem et maciem et senium 
contraxerunt, si quando Latine loquendum est, ut luctantur, ut su- 
dant, ut anhelant! Credas eos magna vi ex imis pulmonibus verba 
eruere: cum istis contra sine ulla cura ac cogitatione jugis quedam 
ac beata Latinarum vocum copia ultro ex ore manare ac decurrere 
videatur.’ From the censure of his young friend, Muretus excepts 
Paulus Manutius and Sigonius, together with two eminent Jesuits, 
Maffei and Perpiniano, the latter of whom was by birth a Spaniard. 
Tt is remarkable, however, that two of these four persons are mention- 
ed by Scioppius, not as exceptions from his general rule, but as exam- 
ples of it. p. 69. * Sic recte Paulo Manutio usu venit, ut quoniam 
vix tria verba Latina in familiari sermone proferri poterat, eum Ger- 
mani complures, qui loquentem auditeri, ad eum venerant, vehemien- 
ter prez se contemnerent.’ p. 70: * Mihi quoque Petrus Maffeius 
Jesuita nomini atque fame parum respondere visus est, cum ad eum 
Romz undeviginti adhine annis salttatum venissem. Neque enim 
inducere animum poterat, wt Latine mihi respondendi aleam- subiret. ” 
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We take this opportunity of making a few additions to our ob- 
servations on the Prometheus of A®schylus, as edited by Mr Blom- 
field ; and of correcting part of the errors which we havé detected 
in our article on that subject. * 


Ver. 52, Otnovr imukes dtope 199s wigsBarsiy. Tribrachyn in quinta 
sede praetermisit Hermannus Praefat. ad Hee. p. 38. Praetermisit 
etiam Pers. 492. Mayvnrixny vs yaiar, sls +t Maxsdcver, Eum. 40. oa 
F ix’ dehard pir arden biouvei. Nolim enim éiouvey pro voce trisylla 
ba accipere. 

Ver, 348. 6; teeis izxigous rowevs “Ecraxs. Sunt qui legendum sus- 
picentur, xgis icwigns rémex. Que structura certe magis usitata esti 
Sed cum Robortellus et liber Mediceus i; pro 7s habeant, potins 
crediderim utramque praepositionem e glossemate natam esse. Vis 
de igitur an scribendum subaudito «xtra: orris ir megous ToRwevs “Eornee, 
Ita Eurip. Or. 1251. 2rié" ai piv iuedy 7H. auaknen TelSery Ad o tds 
&rDeov viper, sis Qeovedy deuwr. Suppl. 987. Ti wer aibiginy tornxs wire, 
“Ocrs pro 4s reposuit Gaisfordius infra v. 354. 

Ver. 384. "Ea ust Hd% Thy vocey yortix. Hodie malim cum pleris- 
que libris et B. 792s 77 wom Ita Soph. Trach. 544. Noevetwrs xting 
wera THO TH vOTm 

Ver. 435. Miro: yAi04 Sonsive, wit’ aibadic Dvyiiy ws. Recte Brunck- 
jus et pars codicum, jd aiéadie. Brunckius tamen vulgatam scrip- 
furam non mutavit apud Soph. Aj. 428. Otro: o aatigysis, ot drag 
ib reyew"Exw. Recte Noster Eum. 299. Otres ¢ 'AwoddAwy, od ‘Abn- 
yalas olives “Porat ay. Eurip. Med, 469. Ovres bedces wed jeriv, ond 
soreauia. Herc. $16. Ovres ro durdy, ovdi red Bred mobos OQnvsir igumss es 
Ita ubique scribendum. 

Ver. 478. Osx Gy arin’ odin, oidt Beacimer, Ov xeiordy, oudt mires, 
Cum Agacsor et xeicrory OMNIUM CONseNsU aAdkyedrwr genera sint, oR 
ante Sgeoieer non aliam significationem habere potest quam neguidem, 
Quae cum sententiae minime conveniat, legendum epry ut supra 
monui. Locum igitur ita constituo: Ove gy aArsknu’ ovdir (oirs Bewer- 
peor, Ov xeueror) oa merér. Verba parentheseos notis inclusa paullo 
aliter exhibet Eurip. Hippol. 516. Meriga di xesorar } weray 7h Papua 
wey; Structura nostri loci talis esse videtur: ovm qr aArdnua ovdiy, odd 
miorey ovde. Ceterum praeter exempla supra allegata, od post ovra 
habet Eurip. Iph. Taur. 355. Herc. 645. 

Ver. 489. nai diavrar grea “Exovc ect, Recte fortasse se ha- 
bet txeacros, hac scilicet signifitatione, tacrey sires éeuéor. Hom, Ll, 
TP. 1. Arde ivi xicpnts aye’ aymonoo ixacro. H. 99. "AAX’ duesig pis 
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* P.as4, Lat, read Ecptcaun. P. 215, l. 45, read Askevio. P. 216; 4: 44, 
fread Askevig. P. 222, |. 40, read toov Si r§ mpocrivuy: |. 45, read We are dissa- 
tisfied. P. 228, |. a1, read Abreschii, P. 232, 1.11, read wancion. P. 234, 1. 29, 
wead fraudi fuit. P. 235, 1.2, read Articulum. P. 237, |. 48, read fits, P. 238, 
1.25, read lus. ‘I. 35, read vitiosa. P. 240, I %5, read Tauov. P. 242, |, 18, 
read Pauwins, The priater is perfectly innocent of several of these errors. 
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warts vdwe wei yale vrreiote, * ‘Hpesvos aude txeorol BAHL LOL, axreis airas. 
Utrobique intelligitur é tearen rabic, i ixarrov Qiarcr. Adde Od. I. 168. 
Ou vag mw nav ePbrro e105 igudeiss "AAA’ iviny’ goAAdy vee y au PiPogtiow 
Searros "HPvorasr, Kixovay begoy mronrisicor érovrts- Sensus est, of txt ixde~ 
THs vias wdtorrts. Ceterum praeter trialoca modo memorata, et Od. 
N. 76. ©. 416. ubi variant libri, ter tantum plurale erro Homero 
tribuit Seberus. I]. 1. 66. Acgwa t’ iPowdsriusrda* Qudraxtiigss di tearres 
Akdcbay wage TaDeor oguxTny, ttintes txrads. Ubi cum vulgata lectio 
sensum minus commodum praebeat, vide an legendum ixécry, ut sit 
adverbium ejusdem formae, cujus est rdvry. Il. ¥.55. "Eooupetvos > 
cen dopmrov Mowriooavrss terres Aasivuvr’® ods Ts Oupeos Bivero Iaitds tons. 
Manifesto vitiosum est i@erAicraytss ante FEKAZTOI. Malim, ipe- 
mricravre ixaeres, sequenti versu prorsus deleto. I]. Q. 1. Aire ¥ 
aryav Awol D8 bods teri vies txaoros "Ecxidvarr ives. Idem vitium quod 
in superiori. Ex Il. T. 277. ¥. 3. Ooh» iwi vie txueres reponunt -non- 
nulli. Quibus assentior. At vero altera structura, t&wrres scilicet 
cum verbo plurali, sexcenties apud Homerum reperitur. Nec 
desunt exempla in libris Novi Testamenti, monente Schleusnero 
v. “Exarres. Similem locutionem, aaros weds ZAder Aéyorrss, habet 
D. Lucas Act. Apost. 2,12. Ubi pars codicum meis daasarous At 
yerrts e glossemate. Noster Agam. 604. "Oarcdvyysiv wArros wAA&bEP 
nore wrodw "Edacnov suPngovrrts. 

Ver. 643. Ueverrber waives noel Abyous’ sdvgouat. Titvewebt, quod ha-* 
bet Robortellus, ad wsvctirés alludit, quam formam exhibent omnes 
fere libri infra 987. Deinde fluctuant libri inter ddvgopas et airyine- 
was. Hane scripturam jure praeferunt Butlerus et B. Objici qui- 
dem potest quod airyvroue: rectius cum infinitivo conjungitur quam 
cum participio. Sed praeter alios participium adhibet Noster 
Theb. 1037. 012’ aioyvrouat “Exove’ AmieTOY THY cevagyiay Worth. 

Ver. 646. "Asi vag tis trvvyes wortiyueves. Archilochi senarium, 
quem servavit Eustathius p. 1889, 2. fortasse respexit Poéta: ®vAire 
vom eg igi wéduy worsymesrs. Male Grammaticus : Teg’ “Aguirre iy 7a, 
Dirnrae—morsuuetra, Idem p- 1701, 22. “Adnucy iv Thy sgiorse pay oidiy, 
Qexiovrs 3%. Ipsa Alcmanis verba, égiwv mir ‘eidir, Doxiav 3 di, citat Pin- 
dari Schol. a Porsono ad Or. 5. allegatus. Ceterum in Archilocheo 
versu notandus dactylus in tertia sede. Vide Gaisfordium ad He- 
phaest. p. 243. ; 

Ver. 712. yeiumrrovee payin ixotedy ybivx. Optime se habet 
vulgatum ixmieaiy. Soph. Oed. Col. 483. Teis aye evry nrdves % aee- 
Peir sgeir Tubtis iArmias, tard imeuysrbas ards. Et paullo post 490. 
“Erur’ wpigmuy woreopes. Hine in eadem fabula 197. legendum puto: 
Madre, fueoy roo. & aeons, "le [4965 Boow aguaoeety Tégaoy tis xen came oy 
Tlgoxdivas Qsriev tudr. Nisi mediam formam deueras adhibere mavis. 
Afferre possem etiam Hom. Il. A. 20. si certum esset eum locum ita 
scribendum esse: Maida 3’ éuol Avral te Didrny, ve D amrowe dixsrts, *“Ale- 
prtvos Aves viov, ixnBérov "Amararwve. Sed vereor ut admitti possit Adoad 
t, nisi contra omnes libros legatur Td T amosves Praestare igitur vi- 
detur Avoass, quod et melius 7% deity respondet: “Yuir mir dei doitry 
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gol Ob desis Avrairt. Ast pico autem sunt verba ra derowe diyerte 
( vel dixerdas). Ita in Il. Pr. 410, Keios 2 ty ocx siues ( veesconray Oe nev 
sin) Ksive Toervvioure Asyos. 

Vere 770. Tis obv 6 Abrav oe tetiv, dxovres Aws; Recte ¢ omittunt 
omnes fere codd. Ita mox 783. Kai vids wiv yiyons viv Accmwhy mA, 
*Epeoi di voy Avrovra® Todo yee mola. Ubi Avoovra os edidit Aldus. 

Ver. 847. "Evraitidn On o8-Zsvs tidnow tuPgora, Ewudar avaghsi rig! 
xxl Cvryay gedvev. Optime sententiae conveniret tibar iyxtmove. Sed 
ejusmodi elisiones apud Nostrum rarissimae sunt. -Infra tamen 
1015. trur’ aduxres habent omnes libri, Esa _sine elisione legitur 
Theb. 706. 1073. nei Theb. 24. 434. 652. ino: Prom. 811. Theb. 
$15. riba: Pers. 192. Agam. 1184. Choeph. 664. Eum. 294. $25. 
654. Evveiiars Suppl. 67. didwee Eum. 7.  ivdsixvves Prom. 405. 
Csyrurs Pers. 191. tuwee Theb. 535. ayes Pers. 469. payruce 
Pers. 199. Mgerriénos cum elisione adhibet Soph. Ant. 243. Ta 
Burd yele ros meorrilycr’ dxver wodvy. Similia apud Euripidem leguntur 
Yar’ odeias Hec. 900. tvdsdar asi 1239, Saadue esi Or. 524. awsadare’ 
oy, ixovruy Hippol. 319. e@mrcaave’, of neroi 487. didar o x Ues0s Iph. 
Aal. 70S. et alia nonnulla. In Iph. Aul. 68. legendum ; A:dods iric- 
face buynrei wmmrrngey sve. Ceterum verbum irafey usurpat tragicus, 
ut videtur, incertus in satyrica fabula apud Schol. ad Soph. Oed. 
Col. 1375. 6 38 AwBav xe, "Evra "reduras, sixir ix Supeod Teds 

Ver. 900. "Eucoi 2 ons fey opewr0s 0 syetpeos, aPoBos. Asoriy propterca 
quod, a Tragicorum sermone alienum esse videtur. Malim igitur, 
fuea) rye, Ors mei x. T. i, ‘Epcoi yate, mihi quidem, habent Noster Pers. 
605. Soph. Ant. 178. El. 861. aliique. 

Ter. 1070. "AAA abv peiernel’ ayw weodiya. ‘AA’ eos OMisso vs ha- 
bet Noster Theb. 223. aaa’ ody Oseds Tots ris edrovrns wersos ixAumrey 
Doyos. Eurip. Med. 619. ’AAa’ ed» tyw pecy Deeiseovas Moet vgcpects. Iph. 
Aul. 983. “Aar’ obs fys Th THN, nav awwésy "f Ion. 1255. Aaa’ eve 
Abywusd”> 4 Dairig J ov wos wened. ta edd. recentiores. In Aldina est 
Abywuset, unde repono, aArd ovr Asyepsba +’. 

Postremo loco moneo, in fragmento Promethei Avexivev apud Stra- 
bonem p. 183. quatuoer ultimos versus ita fere -restituendos esse : 
"1dav D ceenyarodvrd ¢ 6 Zevs cixtigci, NePsruy 2 UmIET YO, WiPeds yoyyvrus 

critemy “Y rocnier bhows ac0ér', ois Errtere CD BeAAwr dnwrsss pecdims Avyur creator. 
“Yiesgeyey pro irecyay Casaubono debetur. Fuisse qui yeyyvae lege- 
rent pro ergeyyvaer, in Censura ed. Butlerianae jam monuimus, ne- 
que ulla causa est quare yeyyvres in familiari tantum sermone usur- 
patum esse putemus. FOrrrAOy AIOOL A@ETO® legitur in ve- 
tustissima inscriptione apud Chandlerum p. 87. Zv Bade pro cv 

Beard reposuit Salmasius, monente Stanleio. Pro dndeus alii dswks;, 
AW Paieus conjiciunt. .Saltem dues et Iswru, scribere. debent. Nam 
futuram verbi diwxs est Juwfexes, et Swbedeai os, non dws o% dicunt 
Attici. Anew retinendum censet Butlerus, cujus sententiae favet 
Etrip. Heracl. 995. “Ors; Jrarns Nad mmTEXTiPES suous ‘Exghgovs, ve 
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QUARTERLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
From November 1810, to February 1811. 


AGRICULTURE AND RURAL ECONOMY. 

The Farmer’s Magazine, a Periodical Work, exclufively devoted to 
Agriculture and Rural Affairs. No. XLIV. (Which completes the 
Eleventh Volume.) 3s. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

Braitton’s “ Arcuirecturat Antiquities, ” No. XXIII, form- 
ing the Fifth Number of Vol. III. ; contains feven Engravings, repre- 
fenting the Architectural Details of Rostyw Chapel, Scotland: viz. 
Windows, Canopies, Brackets, Pedeftal-Columns, Pinnacles, &c.—alfo 
a Geometrical Elevation of the Eaft End, and a Perfpective View of 
the Interior Eaftern Aifle. It comprifes alfo a History and Description 
of that fingular Edifice: together with an Account of St Georca’s 
Cuapet, Winpsor. 

ARTS (Fiwk.) 

A Portrait of her Royal Highnefs the late Princefs Amelia, engraved 
by Agar, from a Painting by Mrs Mee. 5%. Proofs, 10s. 6d. 

Britith Gallery of Engravings, No. VII. 21. 2s. Large paper, 3l. 
138. 6d. 

‘The Antiquarian and Topographical Cabinet, Vol. VIII.  15s,, 

Large paper, 11. 48 

An engraved Portrait of William Shakefpeare, at the Age of Thirty- 
three, from an Original lately difcovered. 10s. 6d. Proofs il, 1s. 

Britifh Gallery of Portraits, No. V. Atlas gto. ul 5s. Large 
paper, 11. 16s. 

The Thames; or, Graphic Illuftrations of the Seats, Villas, Build. 
ings and Scenery, of that River. No. XII. Imperial 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

A Defcription of the Antient Toracottas in the Britifh Mufeum. 
By Taylor Combe efq., with 41 Plates, engraved after the Drawings of 
Will. Alexander efq. Royal 8vo, 11, 118, 6d.; Elephant, al, 128, 6d. 

A Pidurefque Voyage to India, by the Way of China. By Thomas 
Daniel, R. A. and William Daniel, A. R.A. Folio. With 50 Ea- 
gravings. al. 

«« The Fine Arts of the Englifh School,’ No. III. Containing, 
x. A Porrrait of Joun Marquis of Gransy, engraved by William 

Bond from a Picture by Sir Joshua Reynolds: allo a Memoir. of 
the Marquis, by John Mason Good esq. Tranflator of Lucretius, 
&e. 

2. A Print engraved by Edward Scriven from a Picture, by George 
Romney, of “ Titania, Puck, the Changeling,” &c. ; with Remarks 
on the Subje@, by H. W. Watts efg. 

3. Scutrerure. View of a Group in Alto-Relievo, defigned and exe- 
cuted in Marble by John Flarman esq. R. A. :—engraved by Wil- 
liam Bond :—with Remarks on the fame by Robert Hunt esq. 

4- Arcuirecture. A Perfpective View of St Pauy’s Carueprar 
Cuvacn from the N. E. Angle, engraved by John Le Keuz from 

i@2 
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a Drawing by James Elmes efg. Archite&: alfo an hiftorical and 
defcriptive Effay on that Building, by Edm. Aikin esq. Architeé. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

A Botanical Calendar; exhibiting, at one View, the generic and 
fpecific Name, the Clafs, Order, and Habitat, of all the Britifh Plants. 
By the Rev. W. Phelps. ros. 6d. Large paper, 11. 2s. 

The Firft Principles of Geometry and Trigonometry, treated in a 
plain and familiar manher, and illuftrated with Figures, Diagrams, and 
References to well known Objects, for the Ufe'of young Perfons. By 
I. Marth efg. 53. 

The Princ‘ples of Fluxions, defigned for the Ufe of Students in the 
Univerfity. By William Dealtry, M. A. Profeffor of Mathematics in 
the Eaft India College, and Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Royal &vo. 14s. boards. 

Evening Amufements for the Year 1811; being the Eighth of the 
Series of Volumes for the Improvement of Students in Aftronomy. 
By W. Frend efg. 3s. 

The Cambridge Problems; being a ColleGtion of the printed Quef- 
tions propofed to the Candidates for the Degree of Bachelor of Arts, at 
the general Examinations, from the year 1801 to the year 1810 inclu- 
five, with a Preface. By a Graduate of the Univerfity. 6s. 

An Effay, demonftratmg the Pradticability and Advantage of the 
Difcovery of the Longitude at Sea, by Solar Obfervation of the Firit 
Meridian. By Q. Adams. 5s. ‘e 

Rees’s Cyclopedia, Vol. XVI. Part II. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

A Sketch of the Life and Charaéter of her Royal Highnefs the 
Princefs Amelia. By Honoria Scott. 2s. 6d. 

The Literary Life and Sele&t Works of Benjamin Stillingfleet. By 
the Rev. William Coxe, M. A. F. R.S. F. A.S. 3 vol. vo. ai. 26. 

Memoirs of the Political and Private Life of James Caulfield, Earl of 
Charlemont. By Francis Hardy efq. 4to. 11. 11s. 6d. Large Pa- 
per, 2]. 12s. 6d. 

CLASSICS. 

ZEf{chyli Prometheus Vinétus. Ad Fidem Manufcriptorum emendavit, 
Notas et Gloffarium adjecit, Carolus Jacobus Blomfield, A. B. Collegii 
SS. Trinitatis apud Cantabrigienfes Socius. 6s. 

DRAMA. 

Hamlet Traveftie, in three Aéts, with Annotations by Dr Johnfoa 
and George Stevens efq. and other Commentators. 53. 

The Dramatic Works of George Lillo; with Memoirs of the Au- 
thor.. By Thomas Davies. 2 vol. royal 18mo. 128. 

EDUCATION. 
“Moral Truths, and Studies in Natural Hiftory.. By Mr Cockle. 7s. 

The Hiftory and Adventures of Littl Henry, exemplified in a Se- 
ries of figures. 6s. 

A Defence of Mr Joseph Lancaster and the Royal Britiftr Syftem of 
Education ; or, half an Hour’s Converfation between Lady Letitia Li- 
beral and her old Waiting-woman Mrs Prudence Paradife, on the Sub- 
ject of * A Dialogue between a Mafter and an Apprentice, occafioned 
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by Letures on Education delivered by Afr Lancaster in Bath, in the 
Month of February 1810: to which is prefixed, Mr Whitchurch’s Poe- 
tical Epiftle to Mr Joseph Lancaster. 18. 

A New Introduétion to Reading, adapted to Children from Six to 
Twelve years of Age. By the Rev. G. Davies, A. M. 2s. 

A Treatife on Mechanics, principally defigned for the Ute of Schools 
and public Seminaries, illuftrated by a great number of Examples. By 
W. Marrat. 8vo. 16s. 

A Praétical ‘l'reatife on the Ufe of the Globes, illuftrated with an 
extenfive and feleét Variety of Quetftions for the Ufe of Schools. By 
W. Thackwray. 3. 

HISTORY. 

An hiftorical Account of the antient Culdees ef Iona, and of their 
Settlements in Scotland, England, and Ireland. By John Jamiefon, 
D.D. F.R.S.& FLA.S.E. gto. 1). 118. 6d. 

The Chronicles of Enguerrand de Monftrelet. T'ranflated by Tho- 
mas Johnes efq. 12 vol. 8vo, with a 4to vol. of Plates. 71. 48. bds. 

The Chronicle of the Kings of Britain, tranflated from the Welth 
Copy attributed to Tyfillo. By Peter Roberts, A.M. 4to. 2. 2s. 
Large paper, 3]. 3s. 

The New Chronicles of England and France. By Robert Fabyan. 
Named by himfelf the Concordance of Hiftories. Reprinted from Pyn- 
fon’s Edition of 1516; the Firft Part collated with the Edition of 1533 
and 1559; and the Second with a Manufcript of the Author’s own. 
time, as well as the fubfequent Editions, including the different Conti- 


ruations, with a biographical and literary Preface by Henry Ellis. 
4to. 3). 3s. 


LAW. 

Bibliotheca Legum ; or, Complete Catalogue of the Common and 
Statute Law Books of the United Kingdom, with their Dates and 
Prices. By John Clarke. 9s. 

A Treatife on the Statute of Limitations. By William Ballantine 
esq. of the Inner Temple. 

The Law of Principal and Acceflary. By U. O’Dedy efq. Barrifter 
at Law. 4s. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

Effays on the Nature and Principles of Tafte. By Archibald Ali- 
fon, LL.B. F. R. S. London and Edinburgh, Prebendary of Sarum, 
&e. 2d Edition, in 2 vol. 8vo. 18s. 

*.* To this edition are added, Obfervations on the Origin of the 
Beauty of the Human Countenance and Form. 

Letters of Madame la Marquise du Deffand, to the Honorable 
Horace Walpole, afterwards Earl of Orford, from the year 1766, to 
the year 1780; to which are added, Letters of Madame du Deffand 
to Voltaire. Published from the Originals at Strawberry Hill. 4 
vol. 12mo,. 2. 2s. 

A Minute Detail, of the attempt to Assassinate the Duke of 
Cumberland, and of the facts relating to that event. 8vo. 4s. Gd. 

The Prebendary and the Curate; comprehending an impartial 
Exposition of the State of Parochial Affairs in Sawley Wilne, and 
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Long-Eaton, Derbyshire. By the Reverend Thomas Humphries, 
A.M. 2s. 

A concise History of the Origin, Progress, and Effects, of the Pa- 
pal Supremacy ; with Observations on the Alterations made in it 
by Bonaparte. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Miscellaneous Questions on History and Chronology, with an ex- 
planation of some of the common terms used in both ; with a Sketch of 
the State of the World before the coming of Jesus Christ; the preserva- 
tion of the Scriptures; and. a Sketch of the evidence of the Truth 
of Revelation. To which is added, the History of the false Prophet 
Mahomet, &c. 

A Great Personage proved to have been Junius, &c. 

The true Sense and Meaning of the System of Nature, a posthu- 
mous Work of M. Helvetius. Translated by Daniel Isaac Eaton. 
3s. 

Tythes no Oppression; shown in a Letter te the Lord of Abbots- 
glebe Manor. By Paul Oldright. 1s. 6d. 

The Genealogy of the English Racer, from the earliest Times, 
to the period of the introduction of foreign Blood into England. By 
G. Hornby Morland. 8vo. 16s. 

An Appeal to the Public in behalf of Nicholas Tomlinson, esq. 
a Captain in his Majesty’s Navy. 2s. 

The Reflector, (to be continued Quarterly), No I. 6s. 

Observations suggested by the Strictures of the Edinburgh Re- 
view upon Oxford, and by the two Replies ; containing some account 
of the late changes in that University. By Henry Home Drum. 
mond. 2s. 

The Report from the Committee appointed to examine the Phyficians 
who have attended his Majefty during his Lllnefs, touching the State of 
his Majefty’s Health. 2s. 

Lettres de Mademoifelle de ’ Efpinaffe, 3 vol. 12mo. 18s. 

An Inquiry into the Nature and Extent of Poetic Licenfe. By N. 
A. Vigors, jun. efg. Royal 8vo. 158. 

Inftru€tions, addreffed to the Catholics of the Midland Counties of 
England, on the State and Dangers of their Religion. By Dr Milner, 
V.A. 28. 

The Philanthropift, No. II. 2s. 6d. 

An Appendix to the Third Edition of Tables requifite to be ufed 
with the Nautical Ephemeris ; being new Tables of Natural Sines, Na- 
tural Verfed Sines, and Logarithms of Numbers from 1 to 100,000. 


2S. 

The Eaft India Regifter and DireGtory for 1811. By John Mathi- 
fon and Alexander Way Mafon. 8s, 

True Stories ; or interefting Anecdotes of young Perfons ; defigned, 
through the medium of Example, to inculcate Principles of Virtue and 
Piety. 12mo. 48. 6d. 

The Reformer ; comprifing twenty-two Ejlays on Religion and Mo- 
rality. t2mo. 6% 

Hints to the Public and the Legiflature on the Prevalence of Vice, 
and on the dangerous Effects of Seduction, 12mo, 2s 
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The Female Economitt ; or, a plain Sytem of Cookery, for the Ufe 
of Families. By Mrs Smith. Third Edition. 4s. boards. 

The Merchant’s and Artificer’s Companion, and pra¢tical Guide to 
Accounts. By John Harris Wicks, of Englefield Green, Egham, Sur- 
ry. 38. 6d. bound. 

Tables of the Tonnage of Ships, calculated according to the Rule 
prefcribed by Law; including every Defcription of Veflels, from 12 to 
600 Tons burthen, together with a fhort Explanation of the Method of 
Admeafarement. By J. B. Latimer, of the Cuftomhoufe, Leith. 
t2mo. 75. 

The Mirror of the Graces} or, the Englith Ladies’ Coftume. 53. ; 
coloured, 7s. 6d. 

MEDICINE, SURGERY, &c. 

The Edinburgh Medical and Su-gical Journal ; exhibiting a concife 
View of the lateft and moft important Difcoveries in Medicine, Surgery 
and Pharmacy. No. XXV. 33s. 

A praétical Treatife on the Morbid Senfibility ofthe Eye, common- 
ly called Weaknefs of Sight. By John Stevenfon, Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, London. 8vo.  ¢3s. 

The Annual Medical Review and Regifter for 1809. Vol. II. 
8vo. 128. 

Obfervations on the Cure of Cancer. By Thomas Denman, M. D. 
8vo. 33. 

Pheiundccpaalt Officinalis Britannica. By Richard Stocker, Apothe- 
cary to Guy’s Hofpital. 8vo. 10s. 6d. ‘ 

An Inquiry into the Caufes producing the extraordinary Addition to 
the number of Infane. By William Saunders Haflam, M. D. 53. 

Remarks on the Nomenclature of the New Londoa Pharmacopeia. 
By John Boftock, M. D. 2s. 6d. 

Synopfis Pharmacopeie Londinenfis. 1. 6d. 

Surgical Obfervations, Part I11.—On Injuries of the Head, and 
Mifcellaneous Subjects. By John Abernethy, F. R.S. 8vo. 9s. 

Pra@tical Obfervations on the Sclerocele, and other Morbid Enlarge- 
ments of the Tefticle ; alfo on the Caufe and Cure of the Acute, Spu- 
rious and Chronic Hydrocele. By Thomas Ramfden, Surgeon to 
Chrift’s and the Foundling Hofpitals, and Affiftant-Surgeon to Bartho- 
lomew’s Hofpital. S8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A Differtation on Infanity. By William Black, M.D. 2s. 

A familiar Treatife on the Prevention and Cure of Afthma, Difficul- 
ty of Breathing, Wheezing, and Winter Cough ; with explicit Inttrue- 
tions for their Management and Cure: To which are added, Directions 
for the Ufe of Stramonium. By Mr Fifher, 2s. 

A new Syftem of Phyfic and Medical Surgery. By R. Reece, 
M.D. 8vo. 12s. 

On the Difeafes of the Generative Syftem. By John Roberton, 
M.D. 8vo. 148. 

Additional Cafes, with further Directions to the Faculty, relating to 
the Ufe of the Humulus, or Hop, in Gout and Rheumatic Affections. 
By A. Freake. 8vo. 18. 6d. 

Illuftrations of Madnefs ; exhibiting a fingular Cafe of Infanity, and 
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ano lefs remarkable Difference in Medical Opinion. By John Haflam. 
s. 6d. 
: MILITARY. 

A Military Survey and Plan of the Operations of Lord Wellington 
in Portugal. 2s. 6d. 

A Sketch of the Campaign in Portugal. 2s. 6d. 

An Account of the Campaigns in Poland, in the Years 1806 and 
1807 ; with brief Remarks on the CharaGter and Compofition of the 
Ruffian Army. By Sir Robert Wilfon, Knight, and Aid-de-Camp to 
the King. 4to. 11. 11s. 6d.; fine paper, 21. 2s. 

Effai fur le Syfteme Militaire de Bonaparte, ot l’on demande peur- 
quoi fes troupes ont en cette malheureufe preponderance fur celles du 
Continent ; fuivi d’une Analyie de la Revolution Frangoife, et du Cou- 
rounement de S. M. Corfe. 7s, 

MUSIC. 

Mufical Illuftrations of the Lady of the Lake ; confifting of Lays, 
with Accompaniments for the Harp and Piano Forte. By Jofeph 
Kemp. Mut, Doé&. 8vo, gs.; 4to, 128. 

« Remembrances, ”” a Song, with Accompaniments, By L. V. 
Beethonen. 1s. 6d, 

« The Laft Token, or, Remember Me;” compofed on occafion of 
the Princefs Amelia’s mournful Prefent to the King. By H. R. Bifhop. 
NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

Alicia and Cloridon, or the Offspring of Bertha. 2 vol. 8vo. tos. 

The Royal Exile, or Victims of Human Paffions. By Mrs Green. 

vol. 11. 

. The Daughters of Ifenberg, a Bavarian Romance. By Alicia Tyn- 
dal Palmer. 11. 4s. 
~ “The Mountain Chief, or the Defcendant of William Tell. 4 vol. 11. 

The Spectre of the Mountains of Granada. 3 vol. 158. 

The Royal Sufferer, or Intrigues of the Eighteenth Century. 3 vol, 
15s. 6d. 

"The Novels of Daniel de Foe, 12 vol. Foolfcap 8vo, 3). 128. 

Elfrida, Heirefs of Belgrove. By Mifs Emma Parker. 4 vol. 


208. 
~ Tfadora of Milan. 5 vol. 11. gs. 

Incident and Intereft, or Copies from Nature. By Mifs Squire. 2 
vol. r2mo. 9s 

St. Irvyne, or the Rosicrucian. 6s. 

Contes a ma Fille. Par J. B. Bouilly. 2 vol. 12mo. 8s. 6d. 

Married Life, or Faults on both Sides, By Mifs Howard. 5 vol. 
rzmo. (58. 

Julia de Vienne, a Parifian Tale, imitated from the French. 4 vol. 
1zmo. tl, Is. 


A Father's Tales to his Daughter. By J.N. Bouilly. 2 vol. 12mo, 


? The Sorrows of Eliza, or a Tale of Misfortune. By R. B. Bayles 
efy. Royal izmo. 7s, 6d. 

The Myfterious Hand, or Subterranean Horrors. By A. J. Cran, 
doiph. 3 vol. 12mo. 158, 
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Chun and Si-Ling ; an Hiftorical Romance : in which is introduced 
fome Account of the Cuftoms, Manners, and Moral Condué of the Chi- 
vefe. Royal 1zmo. 5s. 

The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, carefully revifed, and occafion- 
ally corrected, from the Arabic. To which is added, a Seleétion of 
new Tales, now firft tranflated from the Arabic Originals; alfo, an In- 
troduétion and Notes, illuftrative of the Religion, Manners, and Cuf- 
toms of the Mahommedans. By Jonathan Scott, LL. D. Oxford, late 
Oriental Profeffor at the Royal Military and Eaft India Colleges, &c. 
6 vol. Poft 8vo, 3]. 138. 6d. ; demy Svo, 51. 58.; and 18mo, 1]. 16s. 

Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. 4 vol. royal 12mo. Tranflated 
by Beaumont. 

POETRY. 

Metrical Romances of the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth 
Centuries. Published from ancient Manuscripts ; with an Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and a Glossary. By Henry Weber, esq. Handsomely 
printed in Three Volumes Post Octavo. 21; @s. The most valuable 
and interesting of those Metrical Romances, which have not yet been 
printed, are in this work submitted to the Public. The first in the 
Collection is the Life of Alexander, hitherto attributed to Adam 
Davie, and strongly recommended for publication by Warton and 
Ellis, which, it is presumed, is the most poetical of all the compo- 
sitions of the kind previous to Chaucer. It is followed by the Ro- 
mance of Richard Coeur de Lion, which, besides its considerable 
poetical Merit, must excite great National Interest ; and by others, 
selected for the beauty of the Tale, or for some other circumstances 
rendering them curious. ‘The publication fills up a great gap in the 
existing collections of Ancient Poetry, the study of which is at present 
so much and so deservedly cultivated. 

Poems. By Andrew MacIntosh of Lincoln’s Inn. 

The Tyrolese Villagers, or a Prospect of War, with other Tales. 
By Mr Robinson. 8vo. 6s. 

Joseph, a Religious Poem in blank verse. By the Reverend Charles 
Lucas, Curate of Avebury, Wilts. 2vols. S8vo. 17. Is. 

Genevieve, or the Spirit of the Drave, with Odes and other Poems, 
chiefly Amatory and Descriptive. By John Stewart, esq. Foolscap 
8vo: Qs. 

Posthumous Fragments of Margaret Nicholson; being Poems 
found among the Papers of that noted Female. 2s, 6d. 

Feeling, or Sketches from Life; with other Pieces. By a Lady, 
12mo. 5s. F 

Remains of Nithsdale and Galloway Song. By R. H. Cromak. 
8vo. 12s. 

What are Scots Collops? a prophetic Tale, in imitation of the 
Lady of the Lake. 7s. 

A few Poems relative to an unprecedented Attack on a Lady’s 
Character. 5s. 

The Curse of Kehama. By Robert Southey. 4to. 1/7. 11s. 6d, 

Felissa, or the Life and Opinions of a Kitten of Sentiment. 5s. 6d. 

The Fifth, or Paper Age; a Satire. 5% 
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Poems. By Miss Helford. §8vo. 6s. 

Dunkeld, the Prodigal Son; and other Poems, including Trans. 
lations from the Gaelic. By Petrus Ardilensis. Feolscap Svo. 63. 

The Old Bard’s Farewell. By Mr Jerningham. 2s. 6d. 

Fables. By the Reverend Henry Rowe, LL.B. Svo. 1s. eachi 
Large paper. 1s. 6d. 

Bygane times, and Late come Changes; or a Bridge Street Dia- 
logue, in Scottish Verse. By the Author of Will and Jean. 12mo. 
Ss. 6d. 

POLITICS, AND POLITICAL PCONOMY. 

Principles of the Constitution of Governments. By William Cun- 
ningham, esq. of Enterkine, North Britain. 4to. 15s. 

Columbanus’s Second Letter; with Part I. of an Historical Ad- 
dress on the Calamities occasioned by foreign Influence in the Nomi- 
nation of Bishops to Irish Sees. By the Reverend C. O’Connor, 
D.D. 7s. Gd. 

Columbanus, No. TEI. being a Letter to Owen O’Connor, esq. 
on the Liberties of the Irish Church. 5s. 

The Debates in both Houses of Parliament, in the Session of 1810, 
on the Petition of the Roman Catholics of Ireland. 10s. 6d. 

On Paper Currency. 

Analysis of the Money Situation of Great Britain, with respect 
to its Coins and Bank Notes. Is. 6d. 

The Question concerning the Depreciation of our Currency, stated 
and examined. By W. Huskisson, esq. M.P. 

An Inquiry into the Causes of the present high Price of Gold Bul- 
lion in England. By John Hill. 8vo. 5s. 

Remarks on 2 Pamphlet entitled ‘ The Question concerning the 
Depreciation of the Currency, stated and examined. By William 
Huskisson, esq. M.P. ’—By the Right Honourable Sir John Sinclair, 
Bart. M.P. 2s. 6d. 

Doubts on the Expediency of adopting the Recommendation of 
the Bullion Committee. By John Fonblanque. 2s. 

Copies from a Correspondence, and Substance cf Communications 
with Mr Huskisson, Mr Perceval, &c. on the Waste and Abuses in 
the Military Establishment and Expenditures. 

An Examination of the Report of the Bullion Committee. By S. 
Cock. 5s. 

A Letter to the Right Honourable Sir John Sinclair, Bart. on his 
Remarks on Mr Huskisson’s Pamphlet. 1s. 6d. 

Considerations on Commerce, Eullion, and Coin, Circulation and 
Exchanges, with a view te our present Circumstances. By George 
Chalmers, F.R.S. S.A. 6s. 6d. 

A Letter toa Member of Parliament, eccasioned by the Report 
of the Bullion Committee. By Jasper Atkinson, esq. 3s. 6d. 

Observations on the Depreciation of Money, and the State of our 
Currency, with sundry relative Tables. By Robert Wilson, esq. 
Accountant, Edinburgh. 3s. 6d. 

Reply to Mr Bosanquet’s Practical Observations on the Report of 
she Bullion Committee. By David Ricardo. 
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Observations on the Fallacy of the supposed Depreciation of the 
Paper Currency of this Kingdom, with Reasons for dissenting from 
the Report of the Bullion Committee. By Francis Perceval Elliot, 
esq. 5s. 

Regency Bill. 

The Speech of the Right Honourable Lord Grenville, in January 
1789, on the Bill for a Regency. Is. 

The Regency Question, being a Republication of Papers written 
during his Majesty’s Illness in 1788. By Dennis O’Bryen, esq. 
2s. 6d. 

The Speech of John Leach, esq. in a Committee of the whole 
House, upon the State of the Nation, 3)st December, 1810, on the 
Question of Limitations of the Royal Authority in the hands of the 
Regent. 1s. 6d. 

A clear, fair, and candid Investigation of the Population, Com- 
merce, and Agriculture of this Kingdom, with a full refutation of 
all Mr Malthus’s Principles. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

PHILOLOGY. 

A Vocabulary, Persian, Arabic, and English, abridged from the 
4to edition of Richardson’s Dictionary, edited by Charles Wilkins, 
esq. LL.D. F.R.S. By David Hopkins, Assistant-surgeon on the 
Bengal Establishment. Royal 8vo. I/. 16s. 

A New Dictionary of the English and German Languages. 2 
vol. 8vo. 1/. 4s. Fine paper, 1/. Lls. 6d. . 

Greek Idioms, exhibited in select Passages from the best Authors ; 
with English Notes and a Parsing Index. ‘To which are added, Ob- 
servations on some Idioms of the Greek Language. By the Reve- 
rend Wm. Neilson, D.D. M.R.LA. S8vo. 5s. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Power of Religion on the Mind, in Retirement, Affliction, 
and at the approach of Death; exemplified in the testimonies and 
experience of Persons distinguished by their Greatness, Learning or 
Virtue. By Lindley Murray. The fifteenth edition. In one volume 
fine demy 8vo. Large letter. 12s. 

Biblia Hebraica; or, The Hebrew Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment, without points, after the text of Kennicott; with the chief 
various readings, selected from his Collation of Hebrew MSS., from 
that of De Rossi, and from the Ancient Versions ; accompanied with 
English Notes, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory, selected from 
the most approved Ancient and Modern, English and Foreign, Bib- 
lical Critics. By B. Boothroyd. Part I. comprising the Book of 
Genesis. 4to. 5s. Large paper 7s. 

Flores Theologici ; or Beauties of Pulpit Eloquence, principally 
taken from the Sermons of Massillon, Saurin, and Bourdaloue. Nos. 
I. Il. and III. 2s. each. 

A Funeral Discourse, occasioned by the death of the Rev. Dr 
Barnes, preached at Cross Street Meeting-house, in Manchester, oa 
Sunday the 15th of July, 1810. By John Tates. 2s. 

A Selection of Hymns for Unitarian Worship. By Robert Asp- 
land. 4s. 6d, 
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Bigotry and Intolerance defeated ; or an Account of the late Pro- 
secution of Mr John Gisburne, Unitarian Minister of Soham, in Cam- 
bridgeshire ; with an Exposure and Correction of Mr Andrew Ful- 
ler’s Narrative of that Affair. In Seven Letters to John Christie, 
Esq. Treasurer of the Unitarian Fund. 2s. 

Prayers collected from the Writings of Jeremy Taylor, Bishop of 
Down and Connor. By the Rev. Samuel Clapham, M. A. Vicar 
of Christ Church, Hants. 8vo. - 8s. 

Sermons, by the Rev. R. Polwhele, Vicar of Mannaecon and of 
St Anthony, in Cornwall, and Author of the Histories of Devon 
and Cornwall; Poems, &c. S8vo. 10s. 6d. 

An Explanation of the Lord’s Prayer. By the Reverend Joseph 
Mendham, M. A. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Cookson’s Book of Common Prayer ; with the Administration of 
the Sacraments, and other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church of 
“ngland ; with a ‘l'able of Contents, by means of which a Child 
may refer to any particular part. No. I. 9d. 

A Refutation of Calvinism; in which the Doctrines of Original 
Sin, Grace, Regeneration, Justification, and Universal Redemption, 
are explained ; and the peculiar tenets maintained by Calvin, upon 
these points, are proved to be contrary to Scripture, to the writings 
of the Ancient Fathers of the Christian Church, and to the Public 
Formularies of the Church of England. By George Toulmine, 
D. D. F. R. S. Lord Bishop of Lincoln, and Dean of St Paul’s, 
London. 8vo. 12s. 

A Series of Discourses, principally on the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity. By the Rev. N. J. Nayler. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Sermons, and Extracts, consolatory on the Loss of Friends; select- 
ed from the Works of Eminent Divines. 8vo. 6s. 

A Concise Manual of the Principles and Duty of a Christian. By 
the Rev. John Maule. 2s. 6d. 

A Sunday Evening’s Companion for Parents and Children. 
18mo. 2s. 

Scripture Characters, in a series of Sermons, preached at St 
James’s Church, Bath. By the Rev. Richard Warner. 12mo. 5s. 

A Sermon on Suicide; addressed to the Inhabitants of the parish 
of Navestock, Essex. By John Folkes, B. D. Vicar. 1s. 

The Advantages of early Piety unfolded and displayed, in a 
Series of plain Discourses, addressed to Young People. By the Rev. 
T. Thornton (Author of Christian Consolations). 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Dr Doddridge’s whole Works. By D. Williams, and the Rev. 
E. Parsons, Leeds. 10 vol. royal 8vo. 62. boards. 

Ditto, in 10 vol. demy 8vo. 4/, 10s. boards. 

The Family Expositor, sold separate from the above. 5 vol. 
royal 8vo, 2/.—Ditto, 5 vol. demy 8vo, 2/. 5s. 

Dr Ellis’s Knowledge of Divine Things from Revelation, not 
from Reason or Nature. Third Edition. 1 vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Pulpit Assistant ; containing 250 Outlines or Skeletons of 
Sermons. By T. Hannam. 4 vol. 18mo. 16s. boards, 
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TOPOGRAPHY. 

A Sketch of the City of Lisbon and its Environs, with some Ob- 
servations on the Manners, Disposition, and Character of the Por- 
tuguese Nation. By R. B. Fisher, Esq. Paymaster of the 60th Re- 
giment, Ist battalion. 4s. 6d. 

Londinia Illustrata, No. VII. 8s. 

Observations on the Climate, Manners, and Amusements of Mal- 
ta; principally intended for the Information of Invalids repairing to 
that Island for the recovery of Health. By William Domeier, M.D. 
of the Royal College of Physicians, London, &c. 8vo. 4s. Gd. 

Political Essay on the Kingdom of New Spain, containing Re 
searches relative to the Geography of Mexico; the Extent of its Sur- 
face, and its political Division into Intendancies ; the physical Aspect 
of the Country, the Population, the State of Agriculture, and Ma- 
nufacturing and Commercial Industry ; the Canals projected between 
the South Sea and the Atlantic Ocean; the Crown Revenues, the 
quantity of precious Metals which have flowed from Mexico into 
Europe and Asia since the Discovery of the New Continent, and the 
Military Defence of New Spain. By Alexander de Hamboldt, with 
physical Sections and Maps, founded on Astronomical Observations 
and Trigonometrical and Barometrical Measurements. Translated 
from the Original French. By John Black. 2 vol. 8vo. 14 18s. 

Present State of the Spanish Colonies; including a particular Re- 
port of Hispaniola, or the Spanish part of Santo Dating ; withf2 


general Survey of the Settlements on the South Continent nf Ame- 


rica, as relating to History, Trade, Population, Customs, Manners, 
&c.; with a concise Statement of the Sentiments of the People on 
their relative Situation to the Mother Country, &c. By William 
Walton, jun. 2 vol. 8vo. 1d. 4s. 

Picture of New South Wales. By D. D. Mann. 4to, 

The Itinerary of Greece. By William Gell, Esq. F. R.S. F.S.A. 
royal 4to. 2, 12s. Gd. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Travels through Denmark and Sweden. By Louis de Boisgelio, 
Knight of Malta. 2% vol. 4to, S/. $s.—Coloured plates, 4/. 4s, 

A General History and Collection of Voyages and Travels, By 
Robert Kerr, F. R. 5. FLA. S. Edinburgh. Part I. 6s. 





American Mineralogical Journal, plan and purpofe of, 114—account of 
the different articles contained in, t1§—native magnefia found in New 
Jerfey, 119—remarkable peculiarity perceivable in every thing Ame- 
rican, 121. 


Appendiz—Obfervations on the Prometheus of AL{chylus, 491. 


B 

Bell, Dr, eftablifhes.a charity fchool at Madras, upon an improved 
plan, 70—uncandidly claims the merit of Mr Lancatter’s invention, 
76. 

Black, Dr, brilliant difcoveries of, to what owing, 156. 

Blackstone, Judge, opinion of, concerning the emancipation of the Ca- 
tholics, 36. 

Brande, Mr, his arrangement and analyfis of calculi, 159. 

Blenheim, account of the battle of, 45. 

Blomfield’s Prometheus Vin&tus, 211. 

Boufflers, Marefchal, converfation between and Prince Eugene, 48. 

Burke, Mr, remark of, refpe&ting the toleration of the Catholics ix 
Canada, 37. 


Canada, a remarkable inflance of the policy of granting complete toler- 
ation to the Catholics, 37. 

Catholic quettion, 1—difabilities to which the Irifh Catholics are fub- 
jected, 2—principal objections to their emancipation enumerated and 
examined, 5—firlt, that they enjoy ample toleration already, ib—that 
they would only be encouraged to afk more, were their prefent peti- 
tions complied with, 11—and that perfons of that perfuafion hold o- 
pinions which render them nofit for fituations of truft or authority, 
12—the latter fhown to be falfe, from the anfwers of their principal 
univerfities to the queries of Mr Pitt, 13—alleged obligation to per 
fecute heretics upon what founded, 14—tenet, that they do not think 
themfelves bound to keep faith with heretics, difavowed by their uni- 
verfities, 16 —and alfo that of the difpenfing power of the Pope, 17 
—imputation, that they hold it lawful to kill any perfon under the 
Pope’s excommunication, fhown to be groundlefs, 18—their doce 
trines with regard to confeflion and abfolution, nearly the fame as 
thofe of the Church of England, ib.—nature of the vendible abfolu- 
tions and igdulgences with which they have been fo long reproached, 
19—fuppofed difficulties to Catholic emancipation from the terms of 
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the coronation oath, removed, 23—amicable intercourfe between Go- 
vernment and the Catholics previous to the propofal of the veto, 27 
—caufes of its rejection, 28—fuch a meafure not inconfiftent with the 
principles or practice of the Catholic religion, 31—impolicy of delay- 
ing emancipation till the veto is obtained, 33—great proportion of 
Catholics in our fleets and armies, 35—fentiments of fome of the 
moft zealous Highchurchmen in favour of emancipation, 36. 

Chas, M. J., fur la Souveraineté, 409—theory of the French govern- 
ment, 410—remarks on the Englifh government, 414. 

Gode d’ Inftruétion Criminelle, 88—national partialities productive of bad 
confequences, 89—courfe of jadicial procedure previous to trial, ac- 
cording to the new French codé, go—different ftages of procedure, 
and dittinétion of offences g1,—account of the different tribunals for 
the inveftigation of offences, g2—of the mode of trial, jury, &c. 97— 
peculiarities in this French fyitem, 103—comparifon between it and 
that of our own country, 1c8. 


D 

Daubeny, Archdeacon, oppofes Mr Lancafter’s plan of education, 69, 83. 

Davy on oxymuriatic acid, 402. 

Deffand, Mad. du, letters of, 2go—extra&t from the preface, 291— 
character of the author, 293—remarks on the death of Lally, zgs;— 
incidents in the fafhionable world at Paris, 296—remarks of Mr Wal. 
pole on the reception his Caftle of Otranto met with, 299—literary 


character of Voltaire, 300—anecdote of M. du Deffand and the Pre- 
fident Henault, 301—picture of the manner of life of the Duke and 
Dutchefs of Choifeul in their retirement at Chanteloup, 304—letter 
from Mr Hume, 306—Mad. du Deffand’s diflike to the philofophers, 
306—her character of Mr Fox, 307—portrait of the Dutchets of 
Bouflers, 310. 

Denain, account of the battle of, 50. 


E 
Earle, Sir John, his account of the cafe of Sir Walter Ozilvy, 157. 
Edmondston on Zetland, 135—-climate, &c. 136—early hiltory, 137-— 
not reprefented in the British Parliament, 139—antiquities, 140-— 
language and agriculture, 141—fifheries, 144—trade and manufac- 
tures, 146—manners and character of the peafantry, 147—dileafes, 
148—population, 149—botanical and geological oblervations, 151—~ 
curious particulars re{pecting the white-tailed eagle, and the crow, 1 2. 
Education of the poor, 58—great uulity of Mr Laneaiter’s plan, ih,— 
objections to educating the poor « xamined, 59—Dbenelits to be expect- 
ed from a general diffution of knowledge, 63—account of the rife, 
progrefs, and oppofition to Mr Lancalter’s fyitem, 67—[chool eita- 
blithed on a fimilar plan by Ur Bell at ate dras, Jo—Mr Lancatter 
vindicated from the charge of having borrowed the bint of his fytten 
from the former, 72— eitimate of the comparative merits of, 73. 
Lugene, Priane, memoires du, 39-—importance of the fludy of biegra. 
phy, ib.—general character of the pretent.work, 4o—eceule of the 
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author’s animofity againft Louis XIV. 41—account of the battle of 
Staffarde, 42—fketch ‘of the Prince’s private life, 43—converfatiou 
with M. Villars, ib.—battle of Blenheim, 45—Oudenarde, 46—con- 
verfation with Marfhall Boufflers, 48—battle of Denain, 50—traits of 
the author’s perfonal chara&ter, 53—misfortunes of Louis XIV. de- 
duced from his private vices, 54—new edition of the work publifhed 
at Paris with unaccouatable alterations, 56. 


G 
Gaisford’s Hepheftion, 381—remarks on the f{cience of metres, ib.— 
text of the work confidered, 385. 


H 
Hispaniola. See Walton. 
Home, Mr, his account of cases of calculus, 163. 
Horsley’s sermons, 465—character of the author, 466—remarks on 
sermons in general, 468—example of the author’s manner of draw- 
ing practical inferences, 471. 


I 
Johnson, Dr, sentiments of with regard to indulgence to Catholics, 
36. 
Jvory on the attraction of ellipsoids, 480. 


L 

Lancaster, Mr, great utility of his system of education, 58—ob- 
tains the royal patronage, G7—is accused by Mrs Trimmer and 
Archdeacon Daubeny of attempting to disseminate infidelity, 68 
—vindicated from the charge of having borrowed his plan from 
Dr Bell, 72—superiority of Mr Lancaster’s plan in point of eco- 
nomy, 75—charge against him, of teaching no particular reli- 
gious articles, answered, 84—true cause of the opposition he has 
met with, 86. 

Louis X1V., causes of Prince Eugene’s animosity against, 41—his 
misfortunes ascyibed to his private vices, 54. 


M 

Magnesia found to be of service in calculous disorders, 163. 

Moore’s Hindu Pantheon, 311—importance of inquiries into Hindu 
mythology considered, ib.—-remarks on the plates accompanying 
the work, $13—errors the author has committed, 315—great 
number of the Hindu divinities, ib—many of the same with 
those of Greece and Egypt, 316—principal features of the theo- 
gony of the Brahmans, $20—Hindu mythology useful in explain- 
ing agree in that of other mations, 323— interesting illus- 
trations of antient Persic history, 326. 


O 
@udenarde, battle of, 46. 
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P 

Paper currency, papers on the depreciation of, 340—remarks on the 
principles of circulation, $41—of the causes which operate upon 
the course of exchange, 342. 

Parliamentary reform, 253—character of Mr Windham, 254—ori. 
gin, &c. of Mr Curwen’s bill, 255—plan adopted by ministers to 
oppose it, 256—in what points it was objectionable, 257—sale of 
public trusts defended by Mr Windham, 259—his arguments an- 
swered, 265—evils resultimg from the influence of property in 
elections, 268—advantag at would result from the introduce 


tion of a system of reform, q 
Poetical extracts—from Southeyy 440. 
.s 
Quarterly List of New Publications, 243, 495. 


S 

Staffarde, account of the battle of, 42. 

Stewart’s Philosophical Essays, 167—distaste of the age for severe 
studies, to what owing, 168—causes of the philosophy of mind 
having suffered more in this respect than all her sister sciences, 
170—publications of the author well adapted to counteract these 
causes, ib.—arrangement of the present work, 17!—-remarks on 
the nature and object of the inductive philosophy of mind, 172— 
mischief of attempting to explain every thing by one simple prin- 
ciple pointed out, ib.—observations in the Edinburgh Review, 
that mind is not the proper subject of experiment, but of observa- 
tion, 174—replied to by Mr Stewart, 175—effects of the cultiva- 
tion of modern physics and of the philosophy of mind, contrasted, 
184—eulogium of the author on his favourite studies, 187—re- 
marks on the philological speculations of Mr Horne Tooke, 192 
—of the beautiful, 199—the sublime, 204—of taste, 205—of the 
cultivation of certain intellectual habits connected with the ele- 
ments of taste, 209. 

Stone, papers on, 156—discovery of solvents for, long attempted in, 
vain, ib.—attention of chemists now directed to preventive medi- 
cines, 157—account of the case of Sir Walter Ogilvy, ib. - remarks 
on, 159—ealculi arranged into classes by Mr Brande, 159—effects of. 
alkaline medicines upon calculi, 162—of magnesia, ib. new spe- 
cies of urinary calculus discovered by Dr Wollaston, 165—ob- 
servations on the production of uric acid in birds, 166. 

Southey’s Curse of Kehama, 429—remarks on the peculiar taste of 
the author, 431—abstract of the story, 439—specimen of the ver- 
sification, 452. 


T 
Zvleration, hints on, 393—dissenters justly alarmed at any infringe- 
ment of the toleration act, $93—sentiments of Philagatharches on 
the subject, 399. 
VOL. XVII. NO. 34. K k 2 
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Trimmer, Mrs, charges brought by her against the Lancastrian plan 
of education soon died away, 68. . 


V 
Villars, Marshall, conversations of Prince Eugene with, 43, 51. 
; w 
Walcheren expedition, $30—opinions of different officers respecting 
: the practicability of, $31—such a edition suggested to former 
ministers, but rejected, $33—am of the force sent, 334— 
sickness of the troops, 335—andif™@ilure of the expedition, $37. 
Watson, Bishop, sentiments of, respeeting the emancipation of the 


Catholics, 38. 

Walton's Hispaniola, 372—account of the different chiefs among 
whom the French part of the island is divided, 3'73—aspect and 
productions of the country, 374-—gold mines, $375-—anecdote of 
the land crab, 376—-of Don Pedro de Prado, 377—amount of 
imports into France from St Domingo in the year 1789, 378— 
quantity and prices of the productions of the country, $80. 

Woilaston, Dr, new species of alias calculus discovered by, 165. 

Woodhouse’s Trigonometry, 122—account of the origin and gra- 
dua! improvement of trigonometry by Hipparchus, &c. ib.—by 
Purbach and Regiomontanus, 123—Neper and Euler, 124; and 
by the present author, 125. 


Zz 
Zetland. See Edmondston, 
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